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CHAPTE R I 


INT RODU CTIO N 

Education has been found to be the most 
Important ingredient responsible for the progress of man. No 
society or community has ever progressed without education. 
Hence there is growing concern about imparting education to 
allf particularly, to young children in the best possible 
manner. Since, the early years are the most critical years, 
educationists want to know how best to educate the young 
children, what are the components of an educational system 
and, most of all, what are the basic essentials for optimum 
learning process. 


The critical importance of early eKperiencts 
have been highlighted emphatically by Anutai Vagh in "Parent 
and Community Participation in the preschool programme".]^ She 
clearly brings out that a great variety of practices and 
experiences affect the early development. 6 rewal 2 too 
emphasises the importance of early stimulation concluding 
that the most rapid period for the development of many 


1 Vagh, A. I Parent P.f,r,kt.CLUi.fe.3Lga 10. IbJL 

Preschool Programme . New Delhi, NCERT 1984. p. 2 

2 Qrewal, J. S. i Early. Childhood £ducatlQt\ . Agra, National 
Psychological Corp., 1984. p. 2 



ch«rtct*riatic« including intelliganctt i« th* first five 
years of life. He stressed the crucial impact of child's 
early environment. Habits and attitudes learned and adopted 
during these years remain with the person for a life time. 


The need for early childhood education in India, 
in the context of its national objectives is even more. 
India as a socialist, democratic, republic, is committed to 
providing social justice and educational opportunity to all 
its citizens right from their infancy and early childhood. 
In the interest of her optimum national development and 
progress also, the highest possible development of her human 
resources is imperative. Much of this learning depends on 
how ready the child is or, made ready. These years comprise 
the years concerned by early childhood education. 

One of the most important factors in any 
learning situation is the pupils background and previous 
experience, and the part both have played in developing his 
readiness to learn. When the child comes to school for the 
first time, he brings with him certain knowledge and skills 
that are the result of his experiences and his environment. 
From such a background, peculiar to each individual the pupil 
approaches the first learning experience in the classroom. 
The various ways in which the pupil may meet this new 
experience depend on his degree of readiness to deal with the 


experiences at hand. 




It h«» been found that in the present 
educational system the curriculum and curriculum methods are 
pre-declded. Efforts are made to fit the child into the 
system,- rather than the system be fitted according to the 
requirements of the children. Hence large number of children 
are failing 1st grade most often due to insufficient 
achievement in learning process. Behaviour problems 
blossomed and so did concern about why first graders were 
having difficulty in learning. 


True, learning problems at any level can 
also be due to poor instruction, inappropriate instructional 
materials, overcrowded classrooms, inadequate preparation of 
teachers, low I.Q., lack of innovation and so on. But the 
factor given singular attention is having difficulty for 
being not ready when instructions began.} 


The study of readiness has, until recent 
years been the victim of total neglect by both the 
researchers and the educationists interested in developmental 
processes in children. The entire system of measurement and 
screening (testing readiness for admission) has long been 
misused and abused. It is one of the many consequences of 


1 Lapp, D., Flood, J. i Teachin g Students tfl BlAd.* York. 

MacMillan Publishing Co. 1980. p.SB. 
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the general lack of educational planning in India that the 
impressionable, plastic & educationally potent period of life 
has received very little attention. Even though the national 
policy of education 1986 has emphasized the need to 
strengthen ECCE, it is important to note here that the 
Central Government is not responsible for pre-school 
education; consequently, its influence varies from state to 
state, being mediated through the department of Social 
Welfare and the corresponding Social Welfare Boards at State 
level. 


The Issue : 


The relative neglect by educationists of 
readiness and its paramount importance on learning is one of 
the strange paradoxes in the educational system. One wakes 
up when there arc failures or when a child is slow in 
learning or there arc associated problems in learning. The 
language of problems, difficulties, inadequacies and so on 
are familiar to all those so closely associated with learning 
and they want to do something about them. There are devices 
for correcting, by-passing or overcoming these but what about 
the normal average child, his capacities, capabilities*^ What 
about inculcating, enhancing, motivating and sustaining the 
prerequisites of learning in him'' These remain relatively 
neglected in studying the emergence of competencies in 
children for learning. 




uihat about 


Again, uihat about identlf/ing potentially 
unready pre-echool children! This would provide the base -for 
early intervention efforts and compensatory programmes. On 
the positive side too the early identification of ready 
children in under privileged settings is of equal importance 
for their optimum learning. 


School makes new adaptive demands on children. 
As such, an increase in emotional disturbance when the 
children entered school would not be surprising. The 
persistent level of more impaired functioning coupled with 
the decline in academic performance is a matter of grave 
concern. Emotional health and academic achievement are 
closely related to each other. 


Emotional impairment leads to under achievemnt 
in the following ways.} Learning is a function of, among 
other things, exposure to environmental stimuli and the 
child's ability to process information and formulate 
assumption about the world in which he lives. The shy and 
inhibited child isolates himself from contacts with the 
people, events and objects and he is listless and sluggish in 


1 Kohn, M. 1 Social Competence,. Sya?g^o,nit AQSl Uatlf r. 

Achievement in Childhood - A langitudional 

perspective. Mew York, John Wiley 1977, pp. 248-2A9. 
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th» mods of thinking. The hyperactive and reatlena child's 
interactions with his surroundings are too brief and 
superficial for him to acquire knowledge and develop 
intellectual skills. He has a short attention span, cannot 
concentrate and his mental processes are disorganised. Not 
only are emotionally impaired children handicapped in school 
achievement but emotionally healthy children enjoyed an 
advantage over them in mastering academic subjects. Relating 
the positive ends of the discussions to academic attainment, 
the child who is inquisitive about the world around him acts 
frequently with people and objects and has an active mind. 
The task-induced child has systematic contacts with his 
environment and thinks in an organised way. 


Emotional impairment leads to underachievement 
or difficulties in learning but the vice-versa is also true 
VIZ., the child struggling to cope-up with the tasks expected 
of him in school could be emotionally disturbed, unhappy 
tense, anxious, worried and in turn develop a low self- 
concept. This could considerably block his future progress, 
since he does not attempt at learning very enthusiastically 
and sulks. Hence, according to Bloonii an educational 
system to be viable : <a) must provide opportunities for 
all round growth and learning and furnish environmental 


1 Lilie, D.L. s Eifrlv Chi I dhood Ed,MS..i.lLaa- 
Science Research Association Inc. 197S. p. 3. 


Chicago. 
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supports «nd msans to achisve the goals smoothly. 


(b) must continuously and certainly be geared to the 
child's requirements, capacities, potentials and the snags in 
his environmental climate must be removed. If children 
should learn to the optimum, they must sustain the curiosity, 
the inquisitiveness, the eagerness, the urge to know more 
about things in the world. It becomes imperative that the 
'Readiness' aspect be carefully examined, scrutinised and the 
related aspects studied. It would not be wrong here to say 
that the present educational system is not conducive to the 
all round development of the child. One cannot escape the 
negative impact of the various factors embedded in the 
system. 


With the over emphasis laid on memory, 
repetition and on the 3 R's, the child's enthusiasm to know 
more about things in a pleasant manner is ripped away very 
much early. The child attends school as a routine and a 
compulsion, with no interest or involvement and, actually, 
develops averseness to the entire process of learning. This 
16 mainly because of not taking into account the readiness 


aspect 




Th« BackorgunA at glu^ t 


A «izvabl« number of children at S.I.E.S.j^ have 
been found to be having difficultiee in meeting the demands 
of the school. They had difficulties in paying 
attention, in concentrating, in comprehending, in 

f 

socializing, in staying away from their mother and so on as 
expected at the pre-school stage. The children attending the 
school belonged to different socio-economic class. There was 
tremendous discrepancy in their learning capacities due to 
their readiness level. 


There were also children who came from homes 
which belonged to underprivileged or disadvantaged class. 
These children not only entered school without much 
motivation for learning but also lacked the necessary 
stimulation that is essential at this formative stage. 


Inspite of best efforts, equipment and 
progressive techniques it was felt that the children were not 
receptive and the teachers sensed a kind of frustration with 
the lack of progress made. It was opined that proper insight 


1 South Indian Education Society (S.I.E.S.) is a registered 
body conducting educational services from Nursery to the 
Management courses since 1930. Nearly 9000 students avail 
of these educational programmes every year. 





into the capabilities of students uho were ready for 
schooling would improve matters. Another opinion evinced was 
that ify through same kind of screening, the category of 
children admitted was ascertained, perhaps, problems 
revolving around their learning could be minimised. 


Admissions to schools are conducted nowadays at 
the nursery lelvel only (where nursery is attached to primary 
school) after which no formal admission procedure, is 
followed. Once the child is admitted to the nursery, he gains 
automatic admission to the primary and, thus, his entire 
schooling is decided once and for all. Though it may look 
ridiculous but the young child is subjected to a formal 
interview with a host of questions which are iKpectcd to be 
answered with precision. 

At S.I.E.S. too, admissions are conducted 
similarly to the pre-primary section at three years, after 
which the child is not subjected to any interview upto the 
10th Std. The school has been following the same procedure 
for admission, where, the children are asked few questions 
but it was felt that the procedure was not suitable and 
needed proper rehauling since it did not cater to the 
requirement of appropriate screening and did not determine 
the capabilities of the young child. 
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Td find out Mhat other schools were doing and 
hOM they were tackling the issue, the researcher conducted a 
random survey of 13 schools a list of which is enclosed in 
Appendix No.l, the findings of the survey are frightening. 
Almost all the schools followed some kind of admission 
procedure but none was scientifically based and did not take 
into account the child's readiness and development. In fact 
when told that the possibility of devising some suitable 
method for screening was being attempted many requested that 
they be furnished with it. tioat of the schools asked random 
questions which tested mainly the conversational skills. It 
is a known fact that the child at this stage is not 
proficient in his conversational skills. Even if he is, he 
is averse to strangers and some brilliant children do not 
speak when encountered by strangers. Some of them even 
expected children to recite rhymes, numbers, alphabets and 
one school even had a written test for idmisaion. Only a few 
schools allowed the parents to enter with the child, whereas, 
most of them expected the child to enter alone which was 
extremely traumatic. Often children were taken away from 
parents screaming and wailing. 


It was also observed that this produced 
tremendous anxiety symptoms both in parents and children. 
The tiny-tots were drilled and thrust with lot of information 
to learn and on the day of interview, were threatened by 
parents with dire consequences if they do not perform well 




and brlbtd with delicacies so that they would answer and 
perform well at the interview. 


To combat all this and find some suitable 
solution, the researcher decided to work in the area. True, 
education is recognised universally as a basic human right 
which means, it should be accessible to everyone. Logically 
this implies that there is no room for selection, that no 
kind of selection procedure be followed anywhere because 
selection entails rejection. But, if there is adequate 
provision for education for all or some kind of neighbourhood 
school concept is accepted, where, every child in the 
neighbourhood automatically gets admitted to the school, the 
situation would be different. Added to this are private 
schools some of which have commercialised education and with 
the population explosion and lack of number of schools to 
accommodate all, some kind of selection procedure is being 
followed. Unfortunately, this selection procedure is not 
scientific or does not include all the aspects of scholastic 
readiness. So, in order to systematize the procedure it was 
decided to embark upon devising scientific and objective 
ststem/procedure. 


Something had to be done so that, the child's 
readiness and developmental aspects are considered alongwith 
the requirements of the schools, and young children are not 
subjected to a kind of exploitation, having to struggle to 
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m«et demands and expectations beyond their capacities. 
Again, there are about lOVi cases of school failure. It is 
also recognised that many children who experience learning 
problems also suffer from sensory, physical, social, 
emotional or family problems, conditions that appear to 
predate school problems and render children more vulnerable 
to school failure. Identification of these children, prior 
to school entry, can lead to intervention that could reduce 
the risk of school failure. 


Also about 2VS of the children at S.I.E.S. were 
later discovered to be educationally handicapped and hence 
should have been identified earlier and referred for 
remedial-educational and related, services. 


An enquiry with few of the special schools also 
revealed that children were brought to them late and very 
rarely at the pre-school stage during which time much could 
have been done to change the course of the child's life. 

Rationale fj^n ihjL Sft.lgStii.Qr!. iihs. ISlRiS. > 

Education undoubtedly is a basic requisite for 
every child. But many children at 5.I.E.5. were found to be 
having difficulties in learning. Some were ready to take on 
the tasks expected in school and some were not, some came in 
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with lot of motivation, aaal and enthuaiasm to participate in 
all the activities and some were docile and aloof. 


Imparting education without the knowledge on the 
readiness level of the child was found to be meanlngleas. 
Much of the effort to teach was lost because some children 
were not receptive or ready to learn. Undoubtedly, knowing 
the child's capabilities and potentials to learn is a must 
for any teaching-learning to take place. At the same time, 
one can't wait for the child to be ready but extend and 
expand his existing knowledge, continuously. For this too, 
an idea of the state of readiness only will provide exact 
clues as to from where to extend his horizon, what areas to 
stimulate and so on. Learning takes place only when there is 
continuous support and encouragement, constant stimulation 
and motivation. It was felt that if this readiness aspect 
was researched upon, probably, solution could be arrived at 
for teaching children who have difficulties in coping with 
school demands. It may also be possible to reorganise the 
teaching strategies on the basis of issues revolving around 
the readiness aspect. Of particular concern were children 
from the underprivileged class who were disadvantaged all the 
more in taking-up school tasks. Evidence today indicates 
that the children with a home background that is economically 
disadvantaged lacks the necessary orientation towards formal 
This group has been termed the disadvantaged 
It IB found that language development in such homes 


group. 




is quantitatively inferior and mors limited than in the 
middle class homes. There seems to exist a lag in 
vocabulary, sentence length and grammatical structures. 
Another area is reasoning ability and logical development. 
The children would be doubly disadvantaged due to their home 
background and if schools were not to take into consideration 
this handicap, the disadvantage may then pass from generation 
to generation.j 


The readiness aspect, though is genetic, is also 
environmentally nurtured and a thorough understanding and 
knowledge of this aspect is of paramount importance, if 
learning has to be offered meaningfully. 


The problem of the disadvantaged is the early 
drop-out rate and failure, leading to a great deal of wastage 
and stagnation at the primary level. A study conducted by 
N.C.E.R.T. in urban municipal schools found that more than 
50V. of children at the end of class I scored zero in a 
reading test or in other words, could not read at all. 

The only answer is deep knowledge of the 
readiness aspect. This itself is not the solution to the 


* Thakkar, A. i Perspectives in Preschool Education . 
Bombay. Popular Prakashan, 1980. p. 3. 






problem but it will definitely pave the way for devisinQ 
suitable programmes to meet the particular needs of the group 
and evolving of learning strategies that will bring about 
necessary changes in the learning process of child. 


Since India consists of a large part of 
population belonging to the lower-soclo economic group, the 
associated problems of learning is bound to be there in all 
schools. Definitely, no community can let this large chunk 
of population drift away. To reduce the high proportion of 
the disadvantaged children with scholastic problems, it will 
be necessary to delve deep into the concept of readiness 
which may enable the academicians to envisage the 
difficulties that may be encountered due to lack of 
readiness. 

The pre-school age is the most crucial and 
impressionable age in one's life. More over, the rate of 
development of the stage is so rapid that the child is able 
to take in about anything if it is given to him in the form 
in which he can understand it. | 


Mhen learning, opportunities match the 
potentials not only do they progress smoothly but it 


child's 

affects 


1 Muralidharan, R. t A Guide for the Pre-School ^. yache . rf . 
New Delhi, N.C.E.R.T., 1976. p. 1. 
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and influences the child's entire self tremendously. 
Firstly^ the child gets interested in the process of learning 
and wants to know more and more. Secondly, he develops a 
positive self-concept about himself and his capacities that 
he is able to absorb what is given. Thirdly, he starts 
liking school when the activities and programmes seem tp 
cater to his requirements and lead him through the ladder of 
progress. 


On the other hand, when learning opportunities 
do not match the child's potentials, hardly any learning 
seems to take placet the child is not eager to know anything 
more and all his enthusiasm wanes. He starts considering 
himself good for nothing. Anxiety and insecurity mounts up 
and in the bargain he starts disliking school. Pre-school 
years being the foundation years it is imperative to see that 
the foundation of the attitude and approach to learning are 
laid strong. It is in these critical years that his future 
is laid, how involved he will be with the entire process and 
how committed will he be for years to come. 


Adults dealing with the disadvantaged and the 
underprivileged in particular, need to have a thorough 
knowledge of the child's readiness, since the very areas in 
which they are unready could become an impediment for any 
learning. The awareness could enable the personnel to 
conduct programmes which could compensate the environmental 
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snags and enrich their experiences to be on par with their 
peers to take to the tasks expected in school. The 
environmental stimulation which lacks at homei which, in 
tact, readies the child in all aspects for the learning 
process to take place could be compensated and substituted by 
the school. 


If this aspect is not looked into at the pre¬ 
school stage itself not only a lot of damage is caused for 
the child in not enabling him to take to learning smoothly 
but his very start is shaky, his very foundations are weak. 
Needless to say any construction on a weak foundation either 
crumbles down or may not be built very high. As for the 
child, he either drops out of school very soon or because of 
his failures does not persue studies for very long. 


It was also necessary to study the entire 
phenomena of testing and screening children for admissions — 
whether they were meaningful, whether they considered all the 
aspects that were necessary, whether at all they measured 
what they were supposed to, whether they had any ill-effects 
on children and so on. 


Characteristics gtl th& Prf.r5st>flal. ' 


The pre-school stage also called the 'Early 




IS 


Childhood Stage' is a period between the ages 2 and 6 when 
the child becomes an entity. The rate of development is most 
rapid in the early years of life. It is during these years 
the child learns to deal with his environment and satisfy his 
basic needs. The nurturing experiences the child receives in 
the early years of his life serve as the foundation for 
his/her subsequent learning. These years determine the shape 
and the patterns of the individual's future development. 

In the pre-school period of development, the 
child gradually changes into a firm supporter of himself or 
enters the ego-centric phase. Due to this pre-occupation 
with himself, he is able to establislr) an understanding of 
himself, his needs and his relationship to the important 
people in his environment. The most significant change in 
the development of the child during this period is the 
establishment of independence and autonomy. The child wants 
to do things for himself, and master the intricacies of 
meeting his own needs. 


Besides the chronological span of years from two 
to SIX years, another indication that the child is 
progressing into the pre-school period is the development of 
the sensory motor intelligence and mastering of the skills of 
communication and thinking. The pre-school years are marked 
by increasing Interactions with people and objects in his 
environments. These interactions with the environment help 
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th« pr*-Bchool child to grow physically, emotionally and, 
ofcourse, socially. The sense of autonomy grows into sense 
of initiativeness and ifliaginativeness. Much of the learning 
the child does is through these interactions with the 
env1ronment• 


All the different aspects of development are 
interrelated. The physical and motor development, the child's 
achievements in language and communication, the development 
of social, emotional and intellectual skills, the emergence 
of a distinct personality are interwoven and contribute to 
the total growth, of the whole child. During the pre-school 
years the child's rate of progress in physical growth and his 
development in social, intellectual and emotional growth 
shows a positive relationship. 


Environmental influences have the greatest 
effect on the child during periods of rapid development. 
Therefore appropriate programme during the early years of 
life will be particularly vital so far as later development 
is concerned. 


Available research evidence indicates that]^ 


1 Muralidharan, R. i UnderstapdLrLa^ Young Children inj^ their 
Programmes . Paper presented in the National Conference of 
I.A.P.E. 198B. 
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(a) About soy. of intsllectual development takes place 
between conception and 4 years and about 30% between 4 
- B years. 

(b) About S0% of the level of vocabulary attained by IB 
years of ago, takes place within the first eight years. 

(c> About soy. of a child's general educational attainment 
at 18 years, is attained by 9 years of age. 


It has been said many times in educational 
literature that perhaps as much as half of a child's basic 
abilities are developed before he reaches the age of 4. It 
seems to be widely accepted that a child's development is 
most rapid and is most subjected to modification, during the 
first 4 or S years of life. Many SKperts -Evans (1975) Kresh 
(19A9), Bruner (1960), White (19S9> believe that the 
environment has the maximum impact on the child during this 
period of most rapid growth. It seems clear that stimulation 
plays a very significant role in increasing intelligence. 


Detailed studies of the upbringing of clever 
children who later became very clever men and women, seem to 
point to the fact that they all received extensive 
stimulation as children. Detailed studies of the lives of 
very clever children categorically show that they 
subjected to intensive early educational stimulation. 

' - , ■ 


are 
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Ths brain may ba Ixkanad to a compiitcr. Into it 
arc 'fad millionn of Imprassiona which are atorad and 
procasBad. Day by day appraisalB, judgamantit and daciaions 
ara made which are proceasad. It is surely obvious that 
greater the variety of eenaory stimuli to which one is 
subjected when young (stimuli received through the eyes, the 
nose, the mouth, the ears and through the tactile and 
kinesthic senses), greater is the store house of impressions 
upon which the brain can draw. 


Early years are thus crucial years for the 
development of the child and each child needs an 
exceptionally rich environment for his optimum development. 
But, for the majority of India's children this richness of 

experience.which, every child needs and deserves is 

beyond reach since most parents are illiterate, poor and too 
busy trying to make both ends meet. 


However, this richness is not merely the 
richness reflected by expensive clothes, rich food or a 
beautiful house but it is richness of experience in terms of 
parent-child interaction and parental aspiration. A home in 
which the adults find time to play with children, to narrate 
stones to them, to sing with them, is, perhaps, a rich home 
for the young child. A home which trusts the child, believes 
in his/her capacity fc has high hopes for him/her is the best 
stimulator for the child. It is, therefore, important that 
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all parents* no eiattcr hoM poor or illiterate they are, 
should be given the confidence in themselves to play the role 
of educators for their children, right from the infancy 

stage. 


Siontficance q 1 , QjniLiJL£JlgaJL > 

'Pre-school educdtiovC also referred to as 'Early 
childhood education' has assumed great significance in 
educational development, particularly in the context of the 
massive effort that is being made to institutionalize 
elementary education. It has been demonstrated that pre¬ 
school educoilton helps in the smooth transition of the child 
from the informal atmosphere of the home to the formal 
atmosphere of school. It also strengthens motivation for 
schooling and promotes what is generally termed as "School 
Readiness". The fast changing sociological conditions have 
also necessitated that adequate provision be made for pre¬ 
school education. 


The tremendous wastage and stagnation that are 
seen in classes I and II in India can be reduced considerably 
and even avoided, if the children who join the pre-school 
classes arc prepared in advance for formal schooling. ][ 


* Mural idharan, R., Banerjee, U. i ft for Nursery 

School-Teachers . New Delhi. N.C.E.R.T., 1904. p. 1, 
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A child who goes to a pre-school before joining 
the primary school adjufsts himself much better and fares well 
in primary classes, because of his early preparation. Me has 
had group experience, he has gained better emotional control, 
he has developed proper habits and attitudes and he has been 
encouraged to invest i^oite explore and draws his own 
conclusions. Such preparation in the nursery school helps him 
considerably in his subsequent education. 

Pre-school education aims at the all-round 
development of the child - physical, social, emotional and 
intellectual. It helps the child to develop good health 
habits, proper attitudes and desirable social skills. It 
leads to better adjustment to groups and increased emotional 
maturity on the part of the child, it develops in the child a 
questioning mind and scientific outlook. In other words it 
stimulates the total development of the child. 


The pre-school years are the most critical and 
vulnerable period of the child's life and the pre-school 
atmosphere provides a healthy environment and stimulating 
experiences during this peiod for his overall development. 
The pre-school education lays the foundation for the child's 


1 Kohn, R. I The exolorino child . Bombay. Orient Longman 
Ltd., 19B4. p. 16. 





overall dffvclopment, through guided experiences and 
interaction with a group of children of comparable age and 
stage of behaviour.^ 


Educators and psychologists are agreed that more 
learning takes place during the first S years than at any 
other period in life. It is during these formative years 
that children are entitled to an opportunity to grow and 
develop under the most favourable conditions .2 


In India, unfortunately, pre-'school educotion is 
yet to become an integral part of the Indian education system 
and IS usually regarded as a welfare activity. Grt-iildren 
below the age of 6 constitute t7% of the total population of 
India and 13 million are being added every year. Considering 
the tact that the majority of the Indian children come from 
disadvantaged homes, the pre-school programmes need to be all 
the more emphasized. The problem of the disadvantaged has 
Indicated that children from home backgrounds that are 
economically and socially at the lowest level lack family 
orientation towards learning and are virtually excluded from 
success in school. 


1 Savarirayan S. 1 Child Development . Bombay Sheth 
Publishers. 1991. p. 236. 

2 Green, M.M., Woods, L.E. t A Nursery School Handbook for 
Teachers and Parents . Delhi. Universal Book Stall, 1969. 

p. 2. 





So far, only the higher and middle class have 
taken advantage of the pre—Bchool educational facilities for 
their young ones where as the poorer section of the 
population is denied of the same. Inspite of various 
policies proposed by the Government nothing much has lieen 
achieved in the realm of pre-primary education. The 
government's programme for universalisation of education has 
taken care of the educational needs of children from the age 
of 6 upwards. But the development of children in the 2 - S 
age group who are on the threshhold of entering the primary 
school have been neglected. 


Apart from the lack of number of Institutions, 
even the few that are there lack the requisite physical 
facilities and properly trained staff. The unplanned growth 
of pre-school educational institutions has already affected 
the quality. Hence, a lot of emphasis needs to be given to 
the field of prs-school education. 

titAiPoal Policies 00. iistucALisa * 

The Constitution, in Article 45, lays down, as a 
directive principle that every child upto the age of 14 shall 
receive free and compulsory education. Articles.39, 46 & 47 
respectively lend further support to this Constitutional 
directive. The founding fathers of the Constitution clearly 
intended to ensure that every child irrespective of social or 
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economic status of his/her parents, received care and 
education from birth upto the age of 14 years. This goal was 
to have been achieved within a period of 10 years from the 
commencement of the Constitution (Article 45). But all 
along, this directive has been interpreted narrowly as 
applicable only to the education of children from the age of 
five or siK upwards.], It is, however, never too late to 
acknowledge, that since care and education must begin at 
birth, ECCE is part of what was originally envisaged under 
the Constitution for the development of all children until 
they complete the age of fourteen years. 


The Education Commission (1964-66), clearly 
recognised the significance of pre-primary education in child 
development and of its critical link with enrolment, 
retention and learning outcome in primary schools. Yet, the 
National policy on education (NPE) (196B>, despite its 
concern for early fulfilment of the Directive Principle of 
Article 45 and for reducing the prevailing wastage and 
stagnation in schools] preferred to ignore the Commission's 
recommendations on pre-primary education. Years later, 
presumably as a consequence of the National Policy for 
children (1974), the Fifth Five Year Plan made a beginning by 
formulating a comprehensive project in the form of the 


1 Report of the Committee for review of National Policy on 
Education 1986 . Final Report. New Delhi, 1990. p. 31. 





Integrated Child Develipment Services (ICOS) for the under¬ 
privileged and educationally backward sections of society. 
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Although ICDS made rapid strides in the late 
seventies and early eighties, the government's commitment 
towards universaliaation of early childhood education 
remained ambiguous, as there was still no clear policy 
declaration. It is for this reason that the NPE 196& is a 
historic document in that it boldly recognises the importance 
of ECCE and lays down the 'holistic' principles on which the 
programme is to be developed. The Policy declaration views 
ECCE as an essential component in children's development and 
as a support service for universalisation of elementary 
education and women's development. However, the NPE does nut 
refer to the constitutional imperative to provide ECCE to all 
children. 


The scope of the Constitutional directive 
{Article 43) of providing, within a specified time-frame, 
free and compulsory education for all children until they 
complete the age of fourteen, years should be enlarged to 
include ECCE. It is important to note here that the central 
government is not responsible for pre-school education and 
that, consequently, its influence vanes from state-to-stae, 
being mediated through the Department of Social Welfare and 
the corresponding Social Welfare Boards at State level. 
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Various axpert bodias set up by the Government 
of India from time to time have given their suggestions about 
the needs of children in the area of healthy nutrition and 
education. But due to constraints on resources and 
administrative difficulties most of the recommendations do 
not seem to have been implemented. Many of them remained as 
pious resolutions.I 


Uhile examining the above points it appears that 
the gaps between needs and services in the field of child 
education will continue to be large until concerted efforts 
are made by voluntary organisations and government agencies, 
mutually in order to take effective steps to fulfil the laeeds 
of the children. 

IM. National Ssing. < 

There is a tremendous gap between the Need and 
Provision. It is estimated that children below six years of 
age number about 14 crores (17% of the population). Of these 
it may be conservatively estimated that about 9.60 crores 
(40% of the target age group) fall below the poverty line, 
whose very survival and development are threatened by neglect 


1 Singha, H.S. tS chool Education in India - Contemporary 
Issues and Trends . New Delhi, Sterling Publishers . 
1991. pp. a-ll. 





and lack of ensentlal child care aervic«s.|^ And th«ra ara 


many mar*, above the fjoverty line, uthoee need for ECCE is 
only a little less acute. Yet, the recent estimates indicate 
that 1.43 cram children In the 0-6 age group, i.e. only lOVi 
of the target group or one-fourth of the vulnerable segment 
receive soma elements of child-care services .2 Only some of 
them may receive an integrated package including health care, 
nutrition and early childhood education and very few receive 
day care. Only about iSVi of the children in the 3-6 age 
group receive pre-school educiJilon. This is, thus, the extent 
of the gap between the need and the provision. In fact ECCE 
should be included in the Minimum Needs' programme. It is 
time that attention is drawn not only to the importance of 
early childhood care and education but to some of the 
practicalities involved in providing it. 


As economic pressures mount in developing 
countries, like India, heart-wrenching decisions have to be 
made over relative priorities in education. There is a 
danger that Early Childhood Education may continue to be 
viewed as something of a luxury. Such thinking is 
fundamentally wrong. Each time a centre for pre-primary 


I Report of the Committee for Review of National Policy on 
Education 1986 . Recommendations - Government of India, 
New Delhi, 1991. p. 114. 


2 Aggarwal, J.C. t Ramamurti Report 1990 on Nitional Policy 
on Education in India . Delhi, Doha House, 1991. p. 49, 
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education, staffed by sufficiently qualified personnel, 
begins to operate in a developing country, a veritable 
nursery for talent is created. “If I were the minister for 
Education in a developing country, I would not rest until I 
had beside me a small team truly aware of the significance of 
pre-primary education" . 


If any 'real equal opportunity in educational, 
occupational and social terms are to be laid down, it can 
only be in the years between birth and five or six years of 
age'. For a just solution to the problem of inequality of 
opportunity in a situation where many children do not go to 
school at all and others drop out prematurely, laying strong 
foundations through pre-school education is the only answer. 


Future Strategies i 

First and foremost drastic changes are required 
for a better future in the field of pre-school education. 
The term education, should not have a reference to 
'schooling' or ‘going to school' only. In other words, the 
strong institutional associations should be removed and 
education must mean, particularly at the pre-school level 


I Heron A. t Planning Early Childhood C_aire ftod. fejg ijp M L gn 
in Dpvwlopinq Coun tries . Pans, 1979 UNESCO i 
International Institute for Educational Planning, p. iii. 
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that which takes place at home and in other setting within 
the community. Only then can one evolve an ideal pre-school 
system in the real sense with the limited resources 
available. 


Since the pre-school education is linked with 
universalisation of elementary education^ it will have a 
positive impact on primary school learning environment.]^ 
Hence, wherever passible, ECCE centres should be linked 
physically as well as programmatically with the primary 
school. ECCE will be like a school preparation class which 
would help in the enrolment, retention, performance at school 
and development of self confidence in children. 


The teacher education and personnel training for 
E.C.C.E.at all levels is another neglected area. The current 
training courses available in the country should be reviewed 
from this perspective and become the starting point for 
developing a country-wide network of E.C.C.E. training 
programmes. 


In a country like India facing daunting problems 
of economic and technological development, the case for 


1 Barooch, P.P. : Handbook on Child (With Historical 
Baekoround> . New Delhi. Concept Publishing Co. 1992 

p. 253. 
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working out a loc&l with national and regional advice 
and support - a viable delivery model' -for integrated or 
closely co-ordinated E.C.C.E. and family services and support 
is unanswerable, xn terms of scarce resources of both finance 
and trained personnel. In thia regard though the Integrated 
Child Development Services (I .C.D.S. )Scheine by the Department 
of Child Welfare of the Ministry of Educa.UoYi and Chi Id l^cl f are 
is functioning to provide pre-school education in practice 
they are not satisfactory.^ 


Another important pitfall that we need to avoid 
IS not to adopt imported models without tailoring them to 
Suit loca.1 concLitic>-\S. That is why the educational 
activities taking place prior to the age of entry to the 
primary school system is perceived as mainly a device to 
accelerate the process of basic education. The result is a 
distortion of the E.C.C.E. approach to include systematic 
teaching of reading, writing and number, and the danger of 
this happening increases with the compulsory or permitted age 
of entry to primary school in India being at + 5. 

The emphasis on the imaginative use of cheap, 
simple and locally available materials for play and 
stimulation is very essential. Finally, in the field of 


1 Heron, A. i Qp, Clt. pp. 72-74 
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IsarninQ, a joyou« atmosphara is vary ossantial for success. 
Instead of making learning a dull and drab routine, efforts 
must be made to make it a pleasant and a pleasurable affair. 
A positive attitude needs to be cultivated right from the 
beginning in children. 


Concept al 


Readiness 


There are certain abilities, attitudes and 
awareness which underlie and are a pre-requisite' to the 
successful development of learning process in the young 
child. Educationists are concerned specially with those 
skills and abilities intended to help the child attain a 
state of 'learning readiness' when formal instruction can 
most profitably be undertaken. 


Readiness is one of the technical terms that has 
a direct counterpart in the non-technical language of 
ordinary conversation. The concept is associated with 
maturational issues, development and environmental 
stimulation. 

People are ready when the preparation is 
completed and it is necessary for them to meet eKpectations 
for performance. Educators are, ofcourse, concerned with 
readiness. They want to know when it is best to introduce 




v»riou« curriculun- t**ks. U is gensrally assumed that 
UarninQ occurs best when people are ready to learn and that 
without being ready little learning will occur. It also is 
assumed that a major component of readiness is maturation 
based on biological growth. 


The readiness concept assumes relatively 
inflexible school requirements for learning in a context of 
free education for all children. It runs counter to 
contemporary efforts to provide for individual differences 
among children and to accept childen with a wide variety of 
handicapping conditions for instructions tailored to their 

capacity. 


School readiness derives from the well 
established theory of child development that while 
development proceeds in an invariant direction the pace of 
development is highly variable.i Well designed test 
batteries are expected to give trained educators or 

psychologists a secure basis for determining whether 
behavioural and chronological age are congruent. Since 
schools use chronological age as the mam basis for entry, 
many children with uneven profiles are admitted who 


1 
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experience distress or failure. 


The whole child and not just intellectual 
functioning is responsible for scholastic readiness. In 
fact* a socially immature but very bright child was 
designated as super immature by Oessel, as one likely to 
experience difficulty in schools. He attempted to define the 
whole child concept in terms of "adaptive behaviour" or those 
behaviour which reflect the child's capacity to initiate new 
experiences and to profit by past experiences which included 
perceptual orientational manual, verbal skills as well as 
intellect. ^ 


The child may be ready anywhere between the 
chronological ages of three and five or even later. First, 
ha must know why people learn and go to school and believe 
that the reasons are worthwhile. Second he must be shown 
that people who go to school learn many things that arc vital 
to them and that they have exciting adventures offered. The 
values of schooling should be made clear not by talking about 
them but by demonstrating to them. The child who is 
surrounded by adults who value schooling is likely to enjoy 
schooling too. 


1 Husen. T, Neville, P.T. <Eda) i Qa*. Cit PP» 4217-4219 
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Componentg of Scholaatic Raiadmesa 

Banaral Readinesge Children who hav* learnt to adjust to 
group livinQt to eKperience Buccesa in working with others, 
to engage in creative experiencee, to solve problems, to 
listen with comprehension, to express themselves with 
increasing clarity are influenced to develop a desire to 
read, contribute much to their success m schooling. 


General readiness is not confined to pre-school 
only. It is a concept that applies to every level of 
schooling. It refers to the factors that determine the 
probable success of the Individual for a particular 
experience. These factors are frequently classified under 
four headings - Physical, mental, social and psychological. 
The factors that are of significance for readiness in 
schooling at the preschool level are important at every other 
level of development. 


Physical Readinessi- The Physical readiness of the child is 
dependent upon his physical development his general health 
and lack of any defects. Such aspects of development as 
hearing, vision, speech, physical control, muscular co¬ 
ordination. effects of childhood disease and present health 
should be ascertained for meeting the demands of schooling. 
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^,ntal Rwadinaag - Mental Readinesa 1« hi« proficiency in 
•kills Buch aa following directions, interpreting 
illustrations, seeing likenesses and differences between 
words, discriminating between word forms, recognising sound 
elements, forms of objects, numbers and words and 
comprehending common words and common things. Fluency in 
oral expresBion and comprehension also form very important 
part of mental readiness. 


Soc i al- 


Social and emotional readiness of the 


child include his ability to establish contacts with other 
people, upon his ability to be content, away from his mother 
and upon his willingness to be part of a group. The child 
who is just developed but unhappy or ill-adjusted, who is shy 
and lacking in confidence has difficulty in learning with a 

group. 


Pffwnhnlnoical ReadlD.Mta. “ Psychological readiness is closely 
associated with aspects of physical, mental and social 
development. Many preschoolers are ill-equipped emotionally 
to meet the demands of schooling. Evidence of withdrawal, 
hostility, restlessness, lack of concentration, negative 
reaction to others, negative reaction to new experiences, 
unwillingness to read, all indicate a lack of readiness. 
Parental rejection, a broken home, maladjustment to 
relationships in the home all contribute to feelings of 
insecurity that may result in a psychological unreadiness for 

pre-school. 
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Factors Influencing Scho1astic Readiness i 

Ekoeriential background -In addition to all this, 
opportunities provided to the child greatly influence his 
readiness. Children differ widely in experience. They coma 
from different background. Some have travelled widely 
whereas some others haven't gone anywhere. Some children 
have parents who read to them, others never see anything as 
much as a coloured paper. Although children are interested 
in play they are also interested in academic achievement and 
learning. But the expression what we are going to learn is 
common. Each day is rich with opportunities for learning 
many things that later give meaning to them. They bring 
meaning to things they experience. Everything a child sees, 
smells, hears, feels and tastes, he interprets in time of his 
own experience and draws upon It to bring meaning to them. 
The wider the experience he has, the more opportunities to 
work with others, to talk, to make things, to experiment, to 
manipulate, to create, to solve problems, the more anxious he 
will be to add yet another method of extending his knowledge 
of life. 


AsprcAs Involved in Scholastic - Scholastic 
Readiness means readiness of the child for schooling for 
academic learning and for this the child is expected to be 
ready in totality - physically, socially, emotionally and 
ofcourse intellectually too. The ability to leave the mother 
and be away with the peer, even though for a short duration 




i« «« much iifiportant for* schooling and laarnlng as th« 
ability to comprehend and conceptualize - the capacity to 
adapt I adjust and interact with the peer group is as much 
important as recognition and retention. 

Both school readiness and scholastic readiness 
are almost synonymous but the researcher has adopted the 
scholastic readiness terminology since, it covers a broader 
spectrum and includes aspects beyond school readiness. 

'V 


School readiness includes maturational or 
behavioural development equal to the school's entry and/or 
promotion requirements. Bcholastic readiness includes the 
maturation or development not only equal to schools entry and 
promotion requirements but the learning process as Such which 
is expected of him and adaptations at all levels in totality 
(scholastic readiness is, thus, defined as the child's 
attainment of a degree of physical, intellectual, social and 
emotional development sufficient to enable him to fulfill 
school requirements and to assimilate the curriculum 
content). Readiness is thus viewed as part of a total life 
perspective rather than one limited exclusively to schooling. 

Research relating to child development has 
indicated that children differ widely in their readiness for 
learning. The harmony with the thesis that a child should go 
to learn, it is vital that an environment is created in which 





th« invitation of schooling is clearly sensed. This will be 
possible when the child psychologically matures and develops 
aspects in every area viz., mental, emotional, social, 
psychological and general. Nothing is gained by forcing a 
child to go to school or learn before he evidences readiness. 
Infact, permanent damage may be done. On the other hand, 
since the purpose of schooling is to aid learning, every 
effort must be made to recognise readiness. To lessen the 
number of unhappy children who need special help, we must 
recognize children who are not yet ready for schooling so 
that intervention, enrichment and compensatory programmes can 
be planned suitably and offered to them. 


Finally, if one were to scrutinise closely the 
operational definitions of scholastic readiness, there 
emerges a dual character of this definition, which refers to 
the child himself, on the one hand, and to the school and its 
requirements, on the other. This is an Indication that much 
attention should be given both to the teaching material and 
to the methods used. School responsibilities are determined 
by the educational policy Bt by the eKisting curricula. There 
are gradations in these, while some schools expect the child 
to recite a few poems, orally learn the alphabets, numbers 
etc., and develop language and creative skills, some others 
expect the child to master reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Needless to say, all these can be expected only if the 
readiness is looked into and appropriate readiness activities 
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providffd for the same. All the samSf whatever the 
expectations, the child has to engage himself in all this in 
a group of peers guided by the class teacher in a specially 
designated place-, .to which the child must adapt socially, 
emotionally and physically. 


No aspect of development can be discussed 
without taking into account the home environment and the 
parental influence. Freud had held that the home and family 
environment of the child holds the key to the individual's 
drives and goals, his attitude to life and the world, his 
general emotional reactions and specific emotional 
attachments during his adult life. So the home environment 
and its influence on the scholastic readiness of the child 
requires to be probed into. 


Hpme Environment and its Relationship to Scholastic Readinesf 



Ulhat 

IS it in the 

home environment that makes 

the child 

scholastically ready 

or unready 

*? Are there 

any 

particular 

factors 

features present at 

home which 

are 

responsible 

for 

encouraging, 

enhancing, 

developing 

the 

child's readiness 

aspects'? If 

Identified, 

can something 

be 

done about 

It"? 






Several factors arc responsible for variations 
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in the child's performance but home environment appears to 
have crucial significance. These mainly appear to centre 
around the parental competence or the degree to which child 
care practices followed at home provide adequate nurturance 
and support for growth and development. 


jfome: Though much used in day to day language, the term 
'home' IS rarely used scientifically and defined 
conceptually. It ismther difficult to find an appropriate 
definition of the same. The subjects of relation between 
home background and academic achievement have proved very 
difficult to handle because of the enormous complexity of the 
concept of 'home’j. While there are several important 
aspects of homclife it is difficult to categorise them into 
suitable operational terms. 


A home cannot be treated as a simple set of 
variables. It is not explained fully by socio-economic forces 
alone. Apart from its familiar overtones, it expresses the 
idea of domestic life and interests. 


It was very difficult to spell out the salient 


1 Walberg, H., Marjoribanks, K. i Family Environment & 
Cognitive Development, Twelve Analytic Models. 

BfYL tW Sl± BMULTSII- 1976.45' “VP ,S27-552. 





features of home. According to Hurlock (1987>;l favourable 
home conditions include empathy, communications, respect for 
opinions of others, togetherness, independence, a gentle way 
of expressing disagreemenmts and compromise. Unfavourable 
home climate includes friction, favouritism, feelings of 
inadequacy, poor adjustment and lack of emotional warmth. 
She further stated that other important factors fur an 
individual child's development are ordinal position, sex, 
size of the family, family rotes and family pattern. 

The importance of early home experiences and 
parental attitudes in shaping the child's personality and 
behaviour even as an adult has been recognised since long 2 - 
The role of the family includes teaching of the child's 
attitudes, norms and other attributes of his culture. Family 
circle IS the most vital social unit in which both childhood 
and adult personality are rooted and nourished. Herct 
environment appears to have crucial significance compared to 
all other factors. Behaviour, aspirations, achievements, 
aims and values depend on early experiences. Experiences 
during the 1st fundamental years of life can have deep and 


1 Hurlock, E.B. i Chi 1(^1 Develooment . Auckland, McBraw-Hill 
Co., 1987. pp. 504-505. 

2 nallya, I. i Parent Involvement ta Enbaacj. Cb-il.d ScflMLtb. 
li. Development ia Partnership with gfitiaaL* P«per 
presented in National Conference. I.A.P.E. 1986 
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lasting effects in the latter adjustments of lifej. 


Research studies in psychology and anthropology 
in the few decades have shown the relationship between 
parental practices in upbringing of children and the 
behaviour patterns of adults .2 According to Wadkar <1970)3, 
attitudes of the parents affect the child's development. It 
is found that the children from autocratic homes were rated 
by preschool teachers as more likely to fight and quarrel 
with other children, more inconsiderate to others and more 
insensitive to praise or blame than those from democratic 
homes. 


Adler has emphasized how over-protection of the 
child by the parents, predisposes him to neurosis. Harsh 
parental attitudes were related to such personality problems 
as shyness, withdrawal and to behavioural problems such as 
truancy and stealing. Numerous studies have also reported 
that accepted children engaged themselves predominantly in 


1 Kumar, R. 1 Child Development in Indiy . Vol I Ashish 
Publishing House. New Delhi. 1986. p. 161. 

2 Kamat, R. 1 Development of Preschool Children ^ its 

Implications for. Parents 8 l Paper 

presented in the National Conference of 

I.A.P.E., 1986. 

3 Wadkar, A.J. * Role of Home Background ia Academic 

Achievement . Pune, Dastane Ramachandra & 

Co., 1989. pp. 8-9. 





socially acceptable behaviour while rejected ones manifested 
a number of unacceptable behaviours. The accepted children 
arc found to be good natured, considerate, cheerful, 
friendly, co-operative, emotionally stable and interested in 
work. The rejected children tend to show attention getting 
behaviour, become problems to school and tend towards 
delinquency. Inferiority, insecurity and low self-esteem 
accompany rejection. The rejected child either becomes 
hostile and aggressive or withdrawn and submissive. Ego 
strength of the child depends on his home. 


The home also sets a pattern for the child's 
attitude towards people, things and institutions Since the 
child loves the parents, he identifies himself with them, 
imitates their behaviour and learns to adjust to life as they 
do. 


It is believed that in most cases, the causes of 
under achievement may be traced back to the early years of 
one’s life. Early unfavourable home conditions and 
experiences are found to be responsible for personality 
difficulties later.These are in turn associated with under 
achievement. Maladjustment leads to misdirected abilities 


1 Kuppuswamy, B. t Child Behaviour and. P tV ,tlQPjn fn1; 
Delhi, i/ikas Publishing House. 1980.ppA. 60 -Z 63 


New 





with their adverse effects on academic progress. Emotional 
blocks accompanied by feelings of inadequacy, inferiority and 
unsatisfactory human relationship prevent an individual from 
realising his potential. 


Unfavourable conditions like broken homes and 
other family disruptions are also found in much higher 
proportion among the parents of under~achievers. Importance 
of parent child relations is also widely accepted. the 
physical factors like area of residence, socio-economic 
status, size and structure of the family and similar other 
factors indirectly affect parental aspirations, guidance, 
expectations, and, consequently the child's readiness and 
learning. 1 . 

Development of Readinesst If readiness is so important for 
learning, a pertinent question that arises is whether 
Readiness can be promoted, developed, enchanced? If school 
performance is considered to be closely influenced by the 
child's readiness it is imperative then that efforts arc made 
to enhance it. Again, in a country where a sizeable number 
of the populattCn belongs to the disadvantaged class and from 
where obviously children are going to enter school lacking 


1 McGowan, R.J., & Johnson, A.C. > The Mothci—child 

Relationship Other Antecedents of Childhood Intelligence 
- A Causal Analysis Child Development 53,(3). pp. 810-020. 






tht nvceseary readineiss to taka up taaks expected of them, it 
ia but of paramount Importance that developing rcBdine«« 
programmes be emphasized. 
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Earlier, readiness was viewed purely as a 
product of maturation and the experts felt that introduction 
of any learning task must match with the child's readiness 
and one must wait till the child is ready. 


Hurlock opined that Effectiveness of learning 
depends on proper timing".]^ Regardless of how much effort 
children put into learning, they cannot learn until they are 
developmentally ready to learn .2 Importance of Readiness to 
learn - Regardless of how much stimulation children receive 
they cannot learn until they are developmentally ready to do 
so. This means that the necessary physical and mental 
foundations must be present before new abilities can be built 
on theffl 3 . 


Piaget's work has made it possible for an adult 
to think on behalf of the child, and to appreciate what 


1 Hurlock, e.B.J QeLi. Glia. P • 29. 

2 Lapp, D., Flood, J. 1 QP. Cit. pp. &6-57. 


3 Devadas, R.P., Jaya, N. 1 A Tex_t gfiflk BQ. Cfa-llll 
Delhi. Macmillan India Ltd. 1987. pp. 6~'B. 
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learning means 

to 

the child. 

The implication 

of 

the 

Piagetian theories 

IS clear, that 

learning takes 

1 ts 

own 

time, that it 

may 

be destructive 

to speed up learning 

or 


dfivclopinent • 


The Readiness concept refers to the likelihood 
that the individual can make the response in which required. 
Readiness is dependent, in turn, on capacity (taken here to 
mean the limiting conditions set by the nature of the 
learners' physiological system) and on previously learned 
behaviour. Limitations due to capacity are considered to 
arise through the influence of heredity, maturational level 
and physical injury. Thus some behaviours, such as the 
solution of calculus problems, are considered to be beyond 
the capacity of the sub'-human species, the mentally retarded, 
young children or persons with certain forms of brain injury. 


Limitations on readiness which result from 
inadequate prior learnings need to be assessed. The 
important question of the basis far the failure to acquire 
the pre-requisite responses remains as when we predict that a 
student's reading skills are so poor that ha is unlikely to 
acquire the responses required at the school level, then the 
question here is whether the lack of skill is due to lack of 
capacity or lack of opportunity to learn the skill. 


Significant educational research has recently 
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Shawn from the demonstration that many responses acquired 
during first two or three years of life must be learned and 
that they require situations which facilitate such learning.^ 
Perhaps, educational experiences should be provided at these 
ages which would greatly facilitate typical school learnings. 
Though nursery school experience has not been shown to fulfil 
this function, providing suitable and appropriate programmes 
could probably fill the lacuna in the Readiness of the child. 

Readiness to learn is a process that requires 
the teacher to develop skills necessary to determine the 
degree of readiness of a particular pupil for a particular 
learning activity. One can specify without too much 
difficulty the skills that are needed in estimating readiness 
for reading and for a number of other activities. 


ReadinesB is no longer considered a fixed 
attribute of the child but is relative to our ingenuity in 
presenting situations, constructing material to stimulate and 
facilitate understanding. “Wo begin with the hypothesis that 
any subject can be taught effectively in some intellectual ly 
honest form to any child at any stage of development ".2 


1 Muralidharan, R. s Development of Pre-school Children in 
India. Baroda jQurn.al. q1 Nutrition . 9. pp. 336-340. 


2 Bruner, J.F. t Itlt. ELr.9£M§. SLt £fl!vt;iXvaO 
Harward University Press. 1966. p. 33. 


Cambridge. 





Thi i<npr*n«lonabI« varly y»«r« con«titut« th« 
bABC from which attitudvii, habits., values and later, abstract 
formal learning grout. If this foundation is firmly built 
upon comprehensive understandings of the young and 
understandings are reflected in the programmes, methods, and 
organisational patterns that are devised, it is a sound base 
for the future. 


If substantial changes are to occur, the learning 
environment cannot be left largely to the child's initiative. 

Readiness, thus, may be a maturationil aspect 
but it is the environment that nurtures it and promotes it. 


Hence, a vicious circle 

gets established. 

The 

more 

the 

environmental stimilation 

and motivation 

“ the 

more 

the 

development of Readiness 

in the child and 

hie 

ability 

to 


absorb from his environment i.e. learn from the opportunities 
and experiences provided to him. Certainly, deprivation of 
learning opportunities can not only retard his readiness , 
but also not let many of the maturational aspects be seen in 
the child. 


Compensatorv/Readiness Programme s 


point i.e 


This then brings us to the very significant 
developing appropriate and suitable readiness 
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prografflflies ta compcnsat* children uiho lack the necessary 
environmental Btlmulation and also devise readiness 
programmes for the enrichment of readiness. 


Hunt^ for example in the early sixties, came 
out with a lot of work on “Intelligence and Experience" 
which, on the basis of both human and animal studies, showed 
that the development of intelligence was based on the inter¬ 
action between genetic potential and the quality of 
environment. This was soon backed by Bloom 2 when he stated 
that the rate of development, particularly intellectual 
development, was most rapid in the early years of life or 
that environmental enrichment or deprivation makes Its 
maximum impact on the organism during the period of its most 
active growth. Side by side with their studies came the 
studies of Bernstcln 3 on English families. Smilanskils on 
Israelis 4 . Hess and Shipman's on American Negroes^ which 
showed distinct differences in child rearing patterns between 


1 Lilec, D.L. 1 Op. Cit. p.2. 

2 Ibid. p.3, 

3 B. Bernstein 1 Language and Social Class, British Journal 

SociolQQV . 1960. pp. 271-276. 

4 8. Smilanski 1 Evaluation of Early Education in 

Educational studies aol do&uments^ UNESCO , pp. 3-17 1961. 

9 Hess, R.D. and Rhinwan, y. t Pffirly and thi 

Socializatlonn of . CfalU 

Development. 36 pp. 88740^^,n.. 
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tht different socio-economic group*. It wss seen th«t 
children from disadvsntsged homes were not quite as well- 
equipped in cognitive verbal and attentional skills as 
compared to their relatively well-off counterparts at the 
point of school entrance and thus they started school with a 
handicap. All these studies advocated appropriate 
compensatory education programmes to help these children 
acquire the necessary skills for learning and adjusting in 
school. As a result came a large number of intervention 
studies which may be clubbed under the anti-poverty campaign 
titled "Head Start".^ Oeutsch's pre-school and Early 
Elementary Education Project 2 i D.P. Weikart, Perry Pre- 
School Project 3 some of the outstanding ones. Around 
the same time in United Kingdom the Plowden Education 
Commission was appointed. It recommended that facilities for 
Early Childhood education should be Increased considerably 
and that play centres should be started to help a large 
number of pre-school children. The U.S.S.R is another 
country where pre-school education is available to a vast 
majority of children. The Pre-school teachers in the 
U.S.S.R. are carefully trained and supervised, the curriculum 


1 S, Gray and R.A.Klaus t Early training project "An 
Experimental Pre-school Programme for Culturally Deprived 
Children", Child Development . 36 pp. 8S7-B9B, 196S. 

2 M, Deutsh I Institute Ifin PevfiaPffieQlal studies i. ftnDyj.l 
Report . New York Medical College, New York, 1965. 

3 intervention; a iiit. Rfrr^ 

Pre-school Project . Ann Arbor, Campus Publishers 1970, 





iB sptlt out in detail and the best buildings are «nade 
available for the pre-schools. 


Pre-school years are thus considered crucial in 
all these different cultures. The foundation for late 
development is laid at this stage and any damage at this 
stage is likely to be irrepairable. 


Pre-school compensatory programmes grew out of 
efforts to help low children reverse the cumulative 
achievement differences that occurred uhcn their achievement 
was compared with that of middle socio-economic level 
children. A change towards greater emphasis on achievement 
and intellectual development was noted among the experimental 
pre-school compensatory programmes compared with traditional 
programmes. A variety of specific models of early childhood 
education was developed^ based on different views of child 
development, including the deliberate use of television as an 
intervention procedure. Parent education attained a renewed 
visibility as a means of addressing the problems of low 
socio-economic level children. The compensatory programmes 
have identified a variety of ways to adapt educational 
experiences to help young children improve their performance 
in school-related bahaviours, particularly, for those coming 
from economically disadvantaged section of society. 

Since the year i960 in India too concerted 
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«ffort«« though ntgligiblc, are being made to develop 
Compensatory and Enrichment programmes at M.B. University of 
Baroda, Department of Child Development; studies and 
experiments have been conducted on Home Stimulation, Parent 
Involvement and so on. 


Assessment q 1 Schplfstic 

Investigators in psychology and education have 
worked for many years to develop methods of assessing 
children's readiness and abilities. In India, somehow, there 
are hardly any methods devised except a few attempted at the 
M.S. University, Baroda. But, these again are on a small 
scale and not validated on a large sample. Abroad, ofcourse, 
there are several screening devices for measuring readiness 
which have been listed in the following chapter. These 
readiness devices can be administered both before and after 
children start school. Most of these try to identify, by 
means of pre-kindergarten battery, the children who will have 
later difficulty in learning in school. Soma of them are 
also in use to enable teachers to form homogeneous groups, to 
identify children whose skills and abilities that need to be 


1 Stevenson, M.H., Parker, Wilkinson, A. t Longitudinal 
Study of individual differences in Cognitive .Development 
and Scholastic Achievement - Joprnal of Educational 
PsvcholoQV 1976, Vol 6S. No. 4, 377-400 University of 

Michigan. 





improvad through ramadlation or compansttory aducation 
programmvtt. In ganaral, raadinnsa tasts ara daaignad to 
maaaura currant parformanca lavala In araaa important to 
childran's aubsaquant acadamic davalopmant (l.a. to pradict 
latar achiavamant>.j 


But, Mhat ia imparativa in thaaa aaaaaamant 
maaeurae la that thay muat ba usad mainly for purpoaas of 
diagnoaia. Tha ultimata quaation Mhila adminiataring tha 
davicaa should ba not whather tha child ia raady or not raady 
but rathar - “In what ways is the child ready and in what 
waya ha la not". It should ba only an indicator of tha 
child's readiness. 


Q. Word of Caution . 

Howavar, tha screening davicaa need to be used 
vary cautiously in identifying children who need antra help. 
Because prediction is imperfect, (since there are 
improvements with age, environmental influence etc.) soma 
children will ba mistakenly identified and soma who should 
hava bean identified will be missed out. 


1 Oakland i Prediction Validity of Readiness tests. Journal 
al Educational Pavcholoov Vol. 70, No.4. pp. 74-582. 
University of Texas and Austin. 
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Can there be 'flaw* in the very logic of 
preachool acreenlng? Now, can it be determined whether an 
young child la going through a atage or ahoulng early aigna 
of a long-term problem? We muat be aware of the effecta of 
labelling or categoriaing children at an early age becauae 
parents and taachers may have lower eKpcctations of an unready 
childi which la confirmed by hia or her age, typical problema 
and eventually result in a aelf-fulfil1ing prophecy. 

These are the questions that puzzle parents, 
professionals and policy makers. In theory, early 
identification and early intervention for school problems 
appear to constitute a perfectly sound and responsible 
practice. Resources are devoted to "Ouncea of perfection" 
rather than "Pound* of cure". Children are strengthened 
instead of weakened, profeaeianals feel rewarded Instead of 
frustrated and parents get assieted instead of blamed. 
However, this model brings upon certain critical assumptions. 

The first is that we do not know how much of this early 
identification will produce significant positive effect in 
that it will help children who otherwise,- may have faced 
problems. Secondly, not all children showing signs of early 
difficulties prove to have later problems. Problems may 
lessen or disappear over time just as they may increase or 
appear. 

At the same time professionals in schools. 
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clinic* and «o«ncL*a who cant* in contact with childrsn who 
an struggling or failing in school oftan sKprass rsgrat that 
something should be done for these children sooner. If 
screening devices are used cautiously and discreetly and 
educational enrichment experiences (likSf motoric or 
cognitive stimulation, to teach social skills or adaptive 
behaviour, to foster positive attitudes towards learning, to 
improve the home environment and parenting skills! provided 
to those who need, surely it would go a long way in helping 
every child to be successful in scholastic performance. 


The future concern, hence, should be not on 
screening devices but how to make use of it's results to 
enhance the development of children.^ 

Nftd al ^he. Study> 

All children do not enter school at the same 
level of understanding and with the same capabilities. 
Though chronologically, they may be at the same age level, 
there arc some who are more advanced in the development, 
understanding, knowledge and capacities and are much better 
equipped to meet the expectations, requirements and demands 


1 Stevenson, U. H., Parker, T., Wilkinson, A. i Predicting 
Achievement. IfluriUl flt iJOTLll 

Vol 68. No.4 . pp. 377-400. 
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of ■chools. Th»r« «r» oth«r« who may b* just above avsraQt 
and somehow manage to scrape through. But there are a few 
who may have to struggle so much that they mayt ultimately^ 
lag behind and become school failures and dropouts. 


There is need to identify such specific needs of 
children which are not being met in the eKlsting educational 
system. Since the child's future school success is strongly 
dcterminded by his school readiness, a screening device which 
would help to point out deficits is necessary. It is very 
essential to provide adequate environment for these children, 
BO that the differences could be levelled and an equal start 
ensured for all. It is imperative to define criteria for 
school readiness and find adequate measurement techniques. 
This will indicate what percentage of children are mature 
enough to take on school responsibilities. This will aid the 
school authorities to concentrate ways of reorganising 
educational functions at the beginning of school instruction 
so that an equal start is provided for all. 


Thus, to combat the problem of children who have 
initial difficulties in coping with the expectations of the 
school there is need to work out some strategy. It was felt 
that these children were not ready for schooling, not 
prepared for the tasks to be performed for academic learning. 
It was necessary, then, to investigate into the whole 
phenomenon. How is it that some children go through 
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schooling and learning smaothly and swiftly whereas there are 
others who face innumerable impediments and lag behind in 
most of the tasks. 

It does not imply* however* that if the child is 
not ready* his entry into school be delayed until he is 
ready. One nagging implication of the word‘'readlneBS" is 
that if a child is not “ready** his entry into school should 
be delayed until he is ready. This is a deplorable 
conclusion* since, it amounts to depriving help to the child 
who is most in need of help, on the basis of the false 
assumption that “raadiness*' depends merely on the passage of 
time and not on the experiences of the child during that 
time. If available evidence suggests that a child is not 
ready for a normal kindergarten, the most direct solution 
would be to provide special compensatory experiences to help 
him become ready. Recent data ^ from pre-'school research 
have convincingly demonstrated that high quality pre'-school 
programmes can have a profound effect in helping young 
children overcome readiness problems. Enrichment and 
compensatory programmes have shown that appropriate and 
suitable programmes designed to meet the deficiencies in the 
environment can help the child develop better. If the 
development areas that are specific to school learning are 
considered properly much could be done to promote learning. 


1 Lapp, D., Flood. J. t Qo. Cit 


pp. 58. 
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For this, then, none other than knowledge of the readiness of 
the child in the area will help. 

Ofcourse, there have been conflicting views on 
whether the 'Readiness ' of the children is fflaturational or 
environmental. Bruner and Hunt claim that any learning can 
be induced if the instructions can be adapted to the child's 
level* On the other hand maturationists like Qesselt Issacs 
and Freud including Piaget are of the view to let cognitive 
ability to develop as it would with maturation. 

Piaget's work has made it possible for an adult 
to think on behalf of the child and to appreciate what 
learning means to the child. The implication of Piagetian 
theories is deary that learning takes its own timey that it 
may be destructive to speed up learning or developpment. 

Readiness though ihsaically based on 
maturatlonal aspects is also very closelly Influenced and 
promoted by environmental experiences provided to the child. 
Children start with inborn capacities but the environment ' in 
which they grow<-up further nurtures their capabilities. 
Babies need to have a stimulating environment and be 
motivated to further their perception.| 


1 Taraporewala, R.y Chugani, N. i ft Handbook for P_r_e“_School 
Teachers . ft publication of Indian Associatian for Pre-* 
School Education (Bombay Branch>. pp.l. 
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Fortunately, it is also true that there is a 
great deal of resllence in individuals. Though deprivation 
cause slowing down of development, yet, when normalcy is 
restored, the child soon makes up for the deficit, provided 
the deprivation is not continuous and not too severe. By and 
large, there is enough adaptability in the child by which 
he/she marks out his/her own strategies to face and overcome 
the deprivation effectively which means that schools could do 
a lot to build up the child's readiness. But, more insight 
into it is definitely required. Majority of children need 
such efforts on the part of the schools to promote readiness 
since many come from disadvantaged homes and underprivileged 
settings. In this context, again, the need for the study was 
immensely felt to probe into the basics of the Scholastic 
Readiness of Pre-school Children to ensure the intricacies 
involved in it. 

Either way, the research will be of immense 
value since, whether Maturation or Environment, the Readiness 
knowledge would enable devising of such appropriate 
programmes which would take into consideration the 
maturational level at which children are and the 
environmental opportunities that could promote their 
readiness. Hence, in the context of the present conditions of 
pre-school education, that of underdeveloped programmes and a 
sizeable number of disadvantaged children to be catered to, 
the study would enable to meet problems envisaged at both 
levels. 
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l^tatement of tha Problem 

"An Investigation into the Scholastic Readiness of Pre-School 
Children" 

The variables of the study arei 

1. Scholastic Readiness 

2. Academic Achievement 

3. Home Background 

4. Personal Abilities 

Definitions Q± ^ tenoi. 

Readiness! 

Readiness has been defined as "Physiological condition in 
which the individual is in a state of preparation to 
respond".j It is a developmental level at which a child has 
matured sufficiently and had sufficient experience for 
learning to begin. Developmental factors of importance are 
mental, age, language, interests, etc. 

According to C.V. Good 2 "Readiness is 
willingness, desire and ability to engage in a given 


1 Page, G.F., Thomas, J.B. i International PI,<;U,ffn#rY al 
Education . New York. Nicholas Pub. Co. 1978. p. 284, 

2 Good, C.V., Markel, N.R., (Ed>i Dictionary of iQ h» 

New York, NcGraw Hill Book Co. Inc 1973. p. 472. 
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activity, dapending on the learner's level of maturity, 
ptevious eKperience and mental emotional state'*. The level 
at which an individual has the capacity to undertake the 
learnlnQ of a specified subject of study or the age at which 
the average group of individuals have the specified 
capacity (such as reading readiness) Readiness} Ausubel 
proposed, is 'the adequacy of existing capacity in relation 
to the demands of a given learning task". 


The notion that a person needs to be in a 
state of preparedness (i.e. not just ready or willing, but 
also mentally and physically able). The prerequisite 
abilities may depend not simply on prior learning but also on 
degree of maturatian 2 . 


Readiness has been defined as a state or 
condition of the person that makes it possible for him to 
learn or undertake a given task 3 Readiness depends upon the 
learners' level of maturity, previous experience and mental 


1 Ausubel, D.P, i Viewpoints from Re_l.ate-d. P a ss, i toJH 
6rowth and Development . Teachers College Record LX 
(February, 1959), pp. 245-254. 

2 Rowntree, D. i A Dictionary of Education . London. Harper 
& Row Publishers. 1981. p. 244. 

3 Biswas, A., Aggarwal, J.C. r Encyclopaedic Dictionary & 
D.irectory gf EducaJfeiop, with sjaegiAl. reference ^a. iDJlli* 
Vol I. p. 135, 
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«nd •motional sat. It is a composit* of many qualitias and 
conditions and differs from one learning task to another. 

Scholastic R.tjL<lir>t.ss. )_ 

Scholastic Readiness is defined as the child's 
attainment of a degree of physical, intellectual, social and 
•motional development sufficient to enable him to fulfill 
school requirements and to assimilate the curriculum content. 


Scholastic Readiness is 'Readiness of the child 
for the learning process as a whole including the 
maturational and developmental aspects equal to school's 
entry and promotional requirements. 


Pre-School Child (P.S.C.) 

According to Rowntree a preschool child who is 
not yet old enough to begin attending school.} 

Pre-school child is a child in the age group of 
2-1/2 to S-i/2 years - at the beginning of which the child is 
usually admitted to a nursery school. It is also referred to 
as the 'Farly childhood Stage". 


I Rountree, D. i Oo, Cit p. 225 
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pp«-SchpgX S£j3j&.x.I 

Pr«-schQol education is an 'Early Childh«od 
programme' emphasizing the training, education and total 
development of the child. It generally connotes education 
at the prekindergarten level but also refers to any 
educational experiences provided by a school at the pre-’ 
primary and primary levels.^ A Pre-primary school is a 
separately arranged and administered elementary school for 
pupils in the year or years preceeding the 1*^ grade. This 
may include pupils In the prekindergarten years or grades. 
It is a beginning group or class enrolling children younger 
than five years of age and organised to provide educational 
experiences under professionally qualified teachers in 
cooperation with parents during the year or years prior to 
entry into elementary school. 


The method and theory of guiding young 
children in a group generally refers to education 
demonstrated in nursery schools* Emphasis is placed on 
developing capacities of the individual and on helping him 
to meet his problems. 

This general term embraces the different types 


1 Shafritz, J.M., Koeppe, R.P., Saper, E.W. t The Facta on 
File, Dictionary of Education . N.Y. Facts on File, 
1988. p. 362. 





of education available for the under-fivev and includes 
nursery school®, nursery classes and pre-school play groups. 
In India, there is no statutory obligation for local 
education authorities to provide pre-school education. Hence 
there is lack of awareness of importance of pre-school 
education and resulting neglect of the same. 


Rountree defines it as “Any organised education 
prior to primary education - Education for children to 
prepare them for school life and learning".^ The emphasis is 
on providing a richly stimulating environment and 
opportunities for social and language development. 

Education related to the training and 
development of children before the beginning of formal 
schooling comprises of preschool education .2 


Academic 


.*Av6..ii I 


Knowledge obtained or skills developed in the 
school subjects, usually designated by test scores or by 
marks assigned by teachers or by both,comprises of Academic 


1 Rountree, D. t Oo. C ^it. p. 225. 

2 Biswas, A,, Aggarwal, J.C. 1 Qd. Cit. p. 127 





Achi«vtm»nt. i 


Th* flcores oktained by the individual 
child in the academic performance is taken as A.A. The school 
conducts two Unit Tests <U.T.> one in each term and two exams 
at the end of the semester (S.E.). A.A. comprises of 
three sub categories - Language Scores (L.S>, Number Work 
(N.W.) and General knowledge (G.K.). Each of the subcategory 
carries 100 marks totalling to 300 on the whole. 

Home Environment (H.E.) 

According to the Chambers Twentieth Century 
Dictionary, Home is defined as the habitual abode or 
residence of one's family or the scene of domestic life, with 
it's emotional associations. 

Home has been defined as the place where a 
person or family lives - one's own home or dwelling place .2 

Environment is a general term designating all 
the objects, forces and conditions that affect the 


1 Good, C.V., Markel, W.R., <Ed)i Do, Cit. p. 6. 

2 Barnhart, C.L., Barnhart, R.K, 1 The, World Book 

D.ictionarv . Vol I. Chicago. Doubleday and Co. Inc. 
1987. pp. 10-11. 





individual thrQUQh «uch •timuli a« h« is able to recieva.]^ 
Environment is all of the surroundings, things, conditions 
and influences affecting the growth and development of living 
things. A child^i character is greatly influenced by his home 
environment • 2 


According to Biswas It Aggarwal "Environment 
comprises of all the objects conditions and factors around an 
individual having the power to influence him ".3 


H.E was the environment and/or the conditions in 
which the child was growing up. It comprised of two 
categories - Home backgrounnd (H.B) and Parental Involvement 
(P.I.l. Home background was the background of the child's 
home which constituted - Parental education, their 

occupation, socio-economic status, number of siblings and the 
residential area. 


The socio-economic conditions of the family, 
it's type and the literacy levels and the occupations of the 
parents of the child goes to make up the heme background. 


1 Good, C.V., Markel, W.R., (Ed)i Oo. Cit. p. 214. 

2 Barnhart, C.L., Barnhart, R.K. i Qo. Cit . p.708. 

3 Biswas, A., Aggarwal, J.C* 1 Do. Cit. p. 61. 





P.I. uas th* involv*m*nt of th* par«nt« in th« 
child'* growth and d*v#lopm«nt - what typ* of inttraction and 
involvaffltnt i« offartd to tha child. This P.I. was ntaaaured 
through 6 broad aspacts which had 10 sub-aspacts in it. Tha 
6 broad aspacts wara (i) Attituda to Child Raaring* 
<ii> Actual Handling, (iii> Intar parsonal ralations, 
<iv) Ekpactations of Parants, (v> Facilitias providad and 
(vi) Praparation of tha Child. 

Personal AbiU.UulJI. <P.tA»J. 

Ability has baan defined as 'The present power 
to perform a physical or mental function. An individual'a 
potential to perform,j 

Ability is tha actual power present in an 
organism to carry to completion any given act or to make 
adjustments successfully .2 

Biswas defines ability as " The power present in 
an organism to perform an act, physical or mental, or to make 
adjustments successfully. Senerally speaking ability is the 
actual power in a person to perform any work .3 


1 Bhafritz, J.M., Koeppe, R.P., Saper, E.W. 1 Op. Cit, p.L. 

2 Sood, C.V., Markel, W.R., (Ed)i Op. Cit. p. 1. 

3 Biswas, A., Aggarwal, J.C. t Op. Cit. ,. p. 1. 
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The child'* abillti** in 'Othtr activlti**' 
<O.At) «nd Self Attribute* (S.A.) were included in thi*. 

Other ectivitie* which con*i«ted of paintingy 
drawing, creative work, clay and puzzle* were taken up to see 
how far a child i« proficient in them. The** activitie* were 
conducted in the school as co-cumcular activities. 

The self attributes like Personal Development, 
Mental Abilities, Social Skills and Personality Traits were 
graded by the teachers which were maintained in the Teacher 
Rating Scale. 


Aims Bl jail. Sj?.V.5llLL 

The aims of this study can be classified into 
four broad categories. 


Firstly, to investigate into 
scholastic readiness of Prs*-schaol children 
constitutes S.R., what contributes to S.R. 
components of S.R. 


the concept of 
- what is it that 
and what are the 


Secondly, the aim was to prepare a screening 
device to measure S.R. and use the tool to compare children 
with different levels of S.R. 


Thirdly, to probe into the Home Background and 




partntal Involvcmtnt and thair ralativa influancs on S.R. and 
A • A • 
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Fourthly, to maka suggaatlons to identify 
unraad inass and suggest ways of enhancing scholastic 

readiness. 


pbJectivaA qL iiilJL 

1 . To study and research in the area of S.R. 

2. To identify areas and aspects favourable for S.R. 

3. To design an appropriate screening device to measure 
S.R. of P.S.C. 

4. To find out whether screening aids in identifying 
children who are scholastically not ready. 

3. To find out whether screening aids In pinpointing 

specific areas in which the child is scholastically 
unready. 

6 To enlist the components of S.R. 

7. To indentify factors responsible for S.R. 

B. To study the relationship between S.R. and A.A. 

9 To study the effect of S.R. on A.A. 

10. To find the effect of S.R. on adjustment to school. 

11. To compare children with different levels of S.R. on 

A.A. 

12. To compare children with different levels of A.A. on 


S.R. 




13. To study H.B. and its influanca on S.ft. of children. 

14 . To study H.B. and its influence on A.A. of 
children. 

15. To study the effect of P.I. in their children on S.R. 

16. To study the effect of P.I. in their children on A,A. 

17 . To study the effect of P.Int in their children or S.R. 

18 . To study the effect of P Int in their children on A.A. 

19. To find out the differences in A.A. of children with 

different levels of S.R. 

20. To find out the differences in S.R. of boys and Qirls. 

21 To find out the differences in A.A. of boys and Qirls. 

22. To find out the differences in S.R. of P.6.C. from 

different groups. 

23. To suggest enrichment programmes that may help children 
who are ready. 

24. To suggest intervention and compensatory programmes for 
children who are unready. 


1 Readiness of the child is basic for any learning. 

2. Unready child will have difficulty in learning 

3. Bath ilaturational and enmvironmenmtaljaspccts influence 
readinesss. 

4. Children from under privlliged situation and 
disadvantaged homes will lack readiness. 

3. Readiness can be promoted and enhanced. 
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b. Th« earlier one can effect a plausible intervention the 
better. 

7. Pre-school stage is the best period for promoting 
ReadIness. 

a. With appropriate programmes, unready child can be 
brought on par with the ready child. 

9 . Children are by nature malleable and their growth and 
development can be modified extensively in a variety of 
directions with the knowledge of readiness. 

10. This manipulation of experiences will influence his 
total development. 

11. The provision of qualitatively sound experience can 
modify or compensate for basic lacks in the child's 
environment. Such lacks define the basis on which 
experiences can be built. 

12. Since school's performance is vital to child's life, 
children who are not ready are causing both personal and 
national loss. 

13. Home background is crucial to readiness of the child. 

14. Parental Involvement and interest in child rearing is 
extremely important for chi lets readiness. 

19. Conducive environment in the form of stimulation and 
motivation is basic to readiness. 


Hypotheses I 

A Group of Hypotheses 

Hypotheses of Relationship 


S.R 


A.A 
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B Group of Hypotheaefi 

Hypotheses of Difference 

A«A. — SiRa 

C Group of Hypotheses 

Hypotheses of Difference in 

S.R. - Boys and Girls 

A.A. - Boys and Girls. 

D Group of Hypotheses 

Hypotheses of Difference 

S.R. “ Aq B 

E Group of Hypotheses 

Hypotheses of Difference 

O.A.'^S.R. 

F Group of Hypotheses 

Hypotheses of Relationship 

S.R.“*X .R. 

6 Group of Hypotheses 

Hypotheses of Difference 

S.R.-H.B. 

H Group of Hypotheses 

Hypotheses of Difference 

S.R. - P.I, 

I Group of Hypotheses 

Hypotheses of Difference 

A.A. - P.I. 

J Group of Hypotheses 

Hypotheses of Difference 

S.R, - P. Int 

A.A. “ P. Int. 
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Qpoup of Hypothtseg of ralationshio. 


a) 

There 

is no 

significant relationship 

between 

S. R. 


and A.A. of P 

t S. C.. 



b) 

There 

is no 

significant relationship 

between 

S.R. 


and A.A. of P 

.S.C. at 1** U.T.. 



c) 

There 

is no 

significant relationship 

between 

S.R. 


and A.A. of P 

.S.C. at 1*^ S.E.. 



d) 

There 

IS no 

significant relationship 

between 

S.R. 


and A.A. of P 

.S.C. at 2 ^^ U.T., 



e) 

There 

IS no 

significant relationship 

between 

S.R. 


and A.A. of P 

.S.C. at 2 "*^ S.E.. 




A 2. m) Th«r« is no significant relationship betwvon M.B. 
and A.A, of P.S.C,. 

b) There is no significant relationship between M.8. 
and A«A. of P.S.C. at i"*' U.T.. 

c> There is no significant relationship between M.B. 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at l"* S.E.. 

I 

d) There is no significant relationship between M.S. 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2 ”^ U.T.. 

e) There is no significant relationship between M.S. 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2^*^ S.E., 
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A 3. a) There ia no significant relationship between C.S. 
and A.A• of P•S■C•• 

b) There is no significant relationship between C.S. 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at 1*^ U.T.. 

c) There ia no significant relationship betweiin C.S. 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at I®* S.E.. 

d> There ia no significant relationship between C.S. 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2"^ U.T.. 

e) There is no significant relationship between C.S. 

nH 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2 S.E.. 

A 4. a) There is no significant relationship between P.S. 
and A.A. of P.5.C.. 

b) There is no significant relationship between P.S. 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at 1®* U.T.. 

c) There is no significant relationship between P.S. 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at 1®^ S.E.. 

d) There is no significant relationship between P.S, 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2*^*^ U.T,. 

a) There is no significant relationship between P.S. 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2*^*^ S.E.. 

A 5. a) There is no significant relationship between C.E.L. 
and A.A. of P.S.C.. 
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b) There xs no significant relationship between C.E.L. 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at 1®* U.T.. 

c) There is no significant relationship between C.E.L. 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at 1** S.E.. 

d) There is no significant relationship between C.E.L. 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2^*^ U.T.. 

e> There is no significant relationship between C.E.L. 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2^*^ S.E.. 


group, Qf 


of Difference. 


0 1. a) There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with different levels of S.R. 

b) There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of H.S. 

c) There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of C.S. 

d) There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of P.S. 

e) There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of C.E.L.. 


B 2. a) There is no significant difference in the L.S. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of S.R. 





Th«rtt i« no significant dlffcranca in 

P.S.C. with diftarant lavals of MiB. 

the 

L. S. 

7g 

of 

c) 

Thare ifi no significant differanca in 

P.S.C. with diffarant lavals of C.B. 

the 

L.S. 

of 

d) 

Thara is no significant diffaranca in 

P.S.C. with different lavals of P.S. 

the 

L.S. 

of 

• ) 

Thare xs no significant difference in 

P.S.C. with diffarant lavals of C.E.L.. 

the 

L.S. 

of 

B 3. «) 

Thara is no significant difference in 

P.S.C. with diffarant levels of S.R. 

the 

N.M. 

of 

b) 

There is no significant diffaranca in 

P.S.C. with diffarant levels of M.8. 

the 

N.W. 

of 

c) 

Thare la no significant differanca in 

P.S.C. with different lavals of C.S. 

the 

N.W. 

of 

d) 

There is no significant difference in 

P.S.C. with different levels of P.S. 

the 

N.W. 

of 

• > 

There is no significant difference in 

P.S.C. with different lavals of C.E.L. 

the 

N.W. 

of 

B 4. a> 

There is no significant difference in 

P.S.C. with different levels of S.R. 

the 

6.K. 

of 

b) 

Thare is no significant diffaranca in 

P.S.C. with different levels of h.S. 

the 

G.K. 

of 
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c) There is no significant difference in the G.K. of 
P.5.C. with different levels of C.S. 

d) There is no significant difference in the G.K. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of P.S. 

a) There is no significant difference in the G.K. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of C.E.L.. 

G. Group of Hypotheses of Difference. 

C 1. a) There is no significant difference in the S.ft. of 
boys and girls. 

b) There is no significant difference in the M.S, of 
boys and girls. 

c) There is no significant difference in the C.S. of 
boys and girls. 

d> There is no significant difference in the P.S, of 
boys and girls. 

e) There is no significant difference in the C.E.L. of 
boys and girls. 

C 2. a) There Is no significant difference in the A.A. of 
boys and girls. 

b) There is no significant difference in the A.A. at 


U.T. of boys and girls. 




9U 

c) There is no significant difference in the A.A. at 
1®^ S.E. of boys and girls. 

d) There is no significant difference in the A.A. at 
2*^*^ U.T. of boys and girls. 

e) There is no significant difference in the A.A. at 
2 '^'* S.E. of boys and girls. 

C 3. a) There is no significant difference in the L.S. of 
boys and girls. 

b) There is no significant difference in the L.S. at 

fi it 

1 U.T. of boys and girls. 

c) There is no significant difference in the L.S. at 

s it 

1 S.E. of boys and girls. 

d) There is no significant difference in the L.S. at 
2 '^'* U.T. of boys and girls. 

e) There is no significant difference in the L.S. at 
2*^*^ S.E. of boys and girls. 

C 4. a) There is no significant difference in the N.W. of 
boys and girls. 

b) There is no significant difference in the N.W. at 

s ^ 

1 U.T. of boys and girls. 

c) There is no significant difference in the N.W. at 

B t 

1 S.E. of boys and girls. 
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d) There is no significant difference in the N.W. at 
2 '^’^ U.T. of boys and girls, 

e) There is no significant difference in the N.W. at 
2 "*^ S.E. of boys and girls. 

C 5. a) There is no significant difference in the [j-K. of 
boys and girls. 

b) There is no significant difference in the B.K. at 

s ^ 

1 U.T. of boys and girls. 

c) There is no significant difference in the B.K, at 

ft ^ 

1 S.E. of boys and girls. 

d) There is no significant difference in the 0.K, at 

nd 

2 U.T. of boys and girls. 

e) There is no significant difference in the 6.K, at 
2 '^'^ S.E. of boys and girls. 


D Group of Hypotheses of Difference 

D 1. a) There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. from different age groups. 

b) There is no significant difference in the M.S. of 
P.S.C. from different age groups. 

c) There is no significant difference in the C.S, of 
P.S.C. from different age groups. 




S2 


d> There is no significant difference in the P.S. of 
P<5.C. from different age groups. 

e) There is no significant difference in the C.E.L. of 
P.S.C. from different age groups. 


Broun of Hypotheses of Difference 


E a) There is no significant difference in the D.A. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of S.R. 

b) There is no significant difference in the O.A. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of M.S. 

c) There is no significant difference in the O.A. of 
P.S.C. With different levels of C.S. 


d) There is no significant difference in the O.A. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of P.S. 


e) There 
P.S.C. 


IS no significant difference in the 
with different levels of C.E.L.. 


O.A. 


of 


F Group of Hypotheses of Relationship 

1. There is no significant relationship between S.R. of 
P.S.C. and T.R. on S.A. 

2. There is no significant relationship between S.R. of 
P.S.C. and T.R. on P.D. 

3. There is no significant relationship between S.R. of 
P.S.C. and T.R. on M.A, 
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4. Thcrs is no signi-ficant rslationahip botuiesn S.R. of 
P.S.C. and T.R. on S.S. 

9. There is no significant relationship between S.R. of 
P.S.C. and T.R. on K.E. 


G SrouD of Hypotheses of Difference 


1. 

There 

is no significant difference 

in 

the 

S.R. 

of 


P.S.C. 

with different levels of P.E. 





2. 

There 

is no significant difference 

in 

the 

S.R. 

of 


P.S.C. 

with different levels of M.E. 





3. 

There 

is no significant difference 

in 

the 

S.R. 

of 


P.S.C. 

with different levels of F.E. 





4. 

There 

is no significant difference 

in 

the 

S.R. 

of 


P.S.C. 

with different levels of M.O. 





9. 

There 

is no significant difference 

in 

the 

S.R. 

of 


P.S.C. 

with different levels of F.O, 





6. 

There 

is no significant difference 

in 

the 

S.R. 

of 


P.S.C. 

with different levels of S.E. 

S. 




7. 

There 

is no significant difference 

in 

the 

S.R. 

of 


P.S.C. 

with different N.S. 





8. 

There 

is no significant difference 

in 

the 

S.R. 

of 


P.S.C. 

from different R.A. 








Broup of Hvpothftces of difference 




1 . 


There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of P.I. 


2 . 


There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of A.C.R. 


3. 


There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of A.H. 


4. 


There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of E.P. 


5. 


There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of I.P.R. 


6 . 


There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of F.P. 


7. 


There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of P.C. 


^Qcfiuo. Qi al trine.! 

1. Thers is no significant dlffersncs in ths A.A. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of P.I. 

2. There is no significant differencs in the A.A. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of A.C.R. 
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3. 

There 

is no siginificant difference 

in 

the 

A. A. 

of 


P.S.C. 

with different levels of A.H. 





4. 

There 

is no significant difference 

in 

the 

A.A. 

of 


P.S.C. 

with different levels of E.P. 





5. 

There 

is no significant difference 

in 

the 

A.A. 

of 


P.S.C. 

with different levels of l.P. 

R. 




6. 

There 

is no significant difference 

in 

the 

A. A. 

of 


P.S.C. 

with different levels of F.P. 





7. 

Thera 

IS no significant difference 

in 

the 

A.A. 

of 


P.S.C. 

with different levels of P.C. 






i 6roup of HvpothtMtg gf. diffarancg 

1. Th«re is no significant diffarsncs in tha B.fl. of 
children with different levtls of P.Int, 

2. There is no significant diffiranct in ths A.Ai of 
children with different levels of P.Int. 


ScflojL Of atustyj.. 

The study attempts to Investigate into the B.R. 
of P.S.C. and to find out what are the aspects involved In it 
and to enlist the components that comprise it. 




oo 


It attempts to probe into the relationship 
betMeen S.R* and school performance - whether any kind of 
readiness is a pre~-requisits for better school performance« 
and if sOf what are the factors associated with children who 
possess it or lack it. Simultaneously, it also deals with 
the possibility of screening the readiness aspect which may 
ultimately aid schools in designing a suitable curriculum and 
devise enrichment/compensatory programmes to enhance the 
readiness aspect. 


While probing into the aspects of S.R. and its 
relationship with A.A. efforts arc also made to study the 

differences that exist between boys and girls and between 

\ 

children of different age groups. 


Home environment is another area of inquiry 
where both the Home Background and the Parental 
Involvement (P.I.) are explored in detail. These give a 
complete idea of the influences and factors that are working 
on the child and how they affect the readiness as such. 


The child's 'Personal Abilities' (P.A.) are also 
scrutinised, comprising of his ability in 'Other Activities' 
(□.A.) and 'Self Attributes' <S.A.) rated by the teacher in 
the 'Rating Scale'. 
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Thus, th« scopt of the study includes the 
investigation of the S.R. in relation to the P.S.C. in 
totality. 

Limitationjt q 1 ths. gt.MjJyj 

As it is difficult to collect information at the 
pre-'School level, the study suffers from limitations in this 
sphere. These shortcomings are mainly due to difficulties 
eKperienced in screening children. Some of the children uiere 
so moody, anxious and apprehensive that it was a herculian 
task to make them feel comfortable and relaxed. 


Getting information at school level too was a 
problem. Even though all the schools visited agreed to give 
data on the procedure adopted to screen children, at the 
first instance, but, despite repeated requests by the 
researcher some schools evaded giving responses to the type 
of questions asked and one school even refused flatly to co¬ 
operate. Few schools could not give full information due to 
non-avai1abi1ity of organised methods followed. 


The interviews of parents too suffered due to 
several reasons -the non attendance of parents, apprehension 
on their part about answering questions truthfully, 
associating the interview with the promotiohal procedures of 
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tha child and so on. Lot of coaxing and assurancas were 
required to make the parents relax and discuss objectively 
and truthfully. 


The success of the study depended greatly on the 
right attitude of parents and schools in giving true 
information. Most of them initially felt it was testing 
their type of work and handling and therefore, tended to be 
apprehensive in discussing the true picture and it required a 
lot of persuasion and goading to make them discuss. 


The Scholastic Readiness Device has taken into 
consideration all basic features and pre-requisites of 
learning, whereas achievement scores have concentrated on 
cognitive functioning only. Since memory and reproduction is 
very high at this stage, perhaps, parents and teachers have 
been able to tap these which has contributed to moderate 
reliability of the tool. 


Significance of the Study» 

This study is a modest effort by the researcher 
to open avenues in understanding young children and their 
education. Any work in the area of 'Scholastic Readiness' is 
sure to promote a deep understanding of the factors that help 
the children for readiness. 




Since little attention has been paid to the 
readineae oi the child and loss «a on aseessinQ children 
appropriatelyf this study would be useful for teachers, 
principals, policy makers, administrators, counsellors and 
even parents. Theoretically, it is useful to educators as 
well as administrators to hat/e a model which can be fitted in 
their educational system. 


It will help the educators because the findings 
would enable them to understand the readiness' aspect and how 
relevant it is to the phenomenon of learning and schooling. 


From the practical point of view the present 
study may help the authorities to plan and design programmes 
for young children, which may in turn enhance the learning 
process of children. 


It will also help the policy makers to design 
and devise programmes which will aim at compensating the lack 
of environmental stimulation. 

Even a marginal but a sure and definite increase 
in the achievement motives would be of great help. 

Knowledge of readiness would also help the 
educator to provide rich educational experiences. 




The tnvironment cannot b* chanQvd but with 
appropriate programmes, the child's readiness can be 
enhanced• 

The study would help schools to design 
curriculum and content suitable for the group that they are 
catering and not expect all children to meet the demands of 
the same syllabus. It will help reduce the number of 
children who fill remedial classes and also lessen school 
failures. In fact, it can give a complete twist to the 
entire approach to education and to the learning process -* 
not to compel and force children to do certain illst<s and label 
those children who cannot do it. 


The study will also help educators in guiding 
the disadvantaged, and in developing their readiness right 
from the pre-*school stage. This study would aid even parents 
in providing a stimulating climate at home and thus help 
children to develop necessary readiness for optimum learning. 


The teachers would gain a deep understanding of 
the aspects involved in ‘Scholastic Readiness' and, perhaps, 
not just cater to the children at their level of 
understanding, but, in fact, plan programmes for infusing and 
inculcating the necessary readiness in children who lack it. 


Knowledge of readiness would enable the teacher 
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to be aware of the limiationB of the child's level of 
intelligence. 


Enrichment programmes can be worked out, which 
would enhance the existinQ level of ‘Scholastic Readiness'. 

Identification of the ready and unready children 
would enable the teacher to plan programmes at their level. 

It will help the teacher to support, praise and 
to find tasks for the child that are within the competency 
and minimising the difficulties that may be encountered. 

It will help in avoiding frustration in 
children, parents and educators. 

It goes without saying that success in any task 
or activity depends to a great extent on the readiness of ths 
person to undertake the task. School success, too, depends 
largely on the readiness of the child and on his ability to 
meet demands of school. Strangely, this readiness not only 
leads to school success, but leads to emotional satisfaction 
and maturity. Being able to meet demands set by the school he 
develops a positive self conept and is content with his 
ability to perform. Hence, this study would be of great 
significance not only in throwing light on readiness and 
school success but also In fact, on the total development and 
well being of the child. 
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It has been demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
intellectual faculties appearing betueen the ages pf 2 and 7 
open vast possibilities of influencing a child's cognitive 
processes and his overall intellectual development. If no 
proper educational influence is exerted in this perio^-J, there 
is little chance of ensuring full development later. Sifted 
children are most often those who are lucky enough to be 
brought up in favourable environment that enables them to 
utilise the optimum learning period. Slow learners, on the 
other hand, proved to be those brought up in a less 
favourable environment which contributed to the accumulation 
of their developmental shortcoming, naxlmum development of a 
child's cognitive abilities as well as compensating for 
environmental differences, favours not only intellectual but 
also emotional development, since no failure is then 
encountered either in kinder-garten or in the primary school. 

It, therefore, seems obvious that in order to 
provide all children with full possibilities of over-all 
development, the objectives, teaching content, methods, forms 
and strategies of pre-school education must be changed. This 
calls for experimental work on pre-school education at 
various stages of the child's development and full 
implementation of the most effective measures. In this 
sense, the study will make significant contribution in 
providing strategies for the optimum learning and development 
of children. 
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This would alflo hvlp a long uay in diveloping a 
positive academic ttclf-image. Because^ difficult tasks and 
high expectations due to lack of knowledge on readiness would 
only develop negative academic self'^concept and a general low 
self“esteBm. 


Finally, it could create an awareness in 
authorities of screening children more effectively and 
meaningfully, taking into consideration all the aspects of 
the child's development which contribute to the child's 

readiness. 


Since little attention has been paid to the 
readiness of the child and less so on assessing children 
appropriately it is hoped that this study would be useful for 
Teachers and Principals. 
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CHAPTER U 


REVIEW QF RELATED LITERATURE 


Introduction ; 


Reviewing the available literature in the field 
of pre-school education one is astounded by the fact that 
there are hardly any studies conducted in the field. A 
yawning gap can be seen as far as research in the area of 
pre-school is concerned. Searching through the Surveys of 
Educational Research one can see a glaring lacunae in studies 
on pre-school children or pre-school education. The number 
of studies undertaken at the pre-school level can be counted 
on the tips of one's fingers. Compared to the proportion of 
studies carried out in the primary, High School and Tertiary 
level, research in the area of pre-school is negligible. 


Of the categories farmed by Dr. Buch in the 
Survey of Educational Research there are none in the area of 
Pre-School education under the categories of Philosophy of 
Education, Programmed Learning, Correlates of achievement. 
Economics of Education and Educational technology. 
Correlates of achievement which is an important aspect of 
learning and which has been probed into by a number of 
studies in other stages is totally untouchsd as far as pre¬ 
school stage is concerned. 




In ths "Fourth Survty of RcssArch in Education" 
tdited by M.B. Buch a separate Chapter on Early Childhood 
Education has been included for the Ist timei This indicates 
that E.C.E. has come to be recognised as an important field 
though the trend report laments on the fragmental nature of 
studies and the lack of extensive and exhaustive tendency of 
studies• 

Ofcourse, one heart warming indication is that 
there is a gradual increase in the number of studies 
conducted in the area of pre-school. In the first survey 
there are only seven studies documented which increases to 
nine in the second survey, whereas in the third survey there 
are as many as twenty-five studies conducted in the area. 
This trend is truly indicative of the gradual growing 
interest in the pre-school stage and in the fourth survey the 
trend seems to be maintained. 


Since there were only a handful of studies 
enlisted at the doctorate level, the researcher scanned 
through studies conducted at the post-graduate level and came 
across a few at S.N.D.T. Department of Human Development, 
M.S. University Baroda (Department of Child Development) and 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


□n readiness as such, the researcher could lay 
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hands on only on« study at tha doctoral level and a few at 
the Post-graduate level. Most of tha studies ware on the 
general development of pre-school children like motor- 
developmentf mental development or language development. 
Next in line came surveys of pre-primary schools and 
prevailing conditions of services for pre-school children. 


The scene is very different when one comes to 
the studies done abroad. Research in the field of "Early 
Childhood Education" is so extensive and exhaustive that 
every area has bean thoroughly studied in a methodical 
manner. Studies are on topics as varied as compensatory 
education, Readiness of pre-school children, Reading 
Readiness, School Readiness, Theories expounded by various 
experts, Methodological Surveys, Effectiveness of different 
curricular programmes and so on. 


Of the studies that are available in the field 
of pre-school education they have been discussed separately 
in foreign and in the Indian context since they are neither 
comparable on quantity nor on quality. 

<a) Researches conducted in India. 

<b> Researches conducted abroad. 

Research ijn Indiif 


The areas under which the available researches in India have 
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bt«n c«t#ooriBed aroi 

1 . Oivelopmental aspects of prc'-achool children. 

2. Family and Cultural influences. 

3. Assessment and Guidance li 

4 . Existing programme for pre-school children. 

In India, of the studies conducted majority of 
the studies (nearly 40*/. of them) were studies related to 
developmental aspects of pre-school children. This is 
obvious since at this stage developmental traits play a very 
important role in the child's growth, learning and his 
ultimate ability to progress. Every aspect of the pre-school 
development is researched upon - motor, cognitive, psycho 
social, language and conclusions have been drawn. 


Studies on family and cultural influences have 
been conducted mainly on disadvantaged and underprivileged 
chtIdren. 


Different available 'services and programmes for 
the pre-school children is another area frequented by 
researchers, mainly to find out the existing conditions and 
available opportunities to pre-school children. There have 
been shockingly very few studies on 'Teaching Teacher 
Behaviour & Teacher Education'. These too are mainly at the 
post-graduate level. Assessment and guidance is one area 




whtr# in India, hardly a handful of efcudiav ar* conducted 
whereas, abroad a sizeable number of researches are enlisted. 


9S 


At the Post-graduate level in S.N.D.T. Home 
Science and Child Development Department and at the 
Child Development Department, a number of studies revolving 
around 'Pre-school children'are conducted. Though the 
studies undertaken at the Post-Graduate level in M.S.U., 
Baroda are in the field of pre-school education, the studies 
at SNDT are on 'Nutrition of Pre-schoolers and Family 
influences'. 


DEVELDPhENTAl ASPECTS QF P f^£ -,§C.HaOi,. 

Arunjatai V and Srinivasachari 6, studied the 
“Functional Vocabulary of pre-school children", 1968. The 
purpose was to study the Functional Vocabulary of children in 
the age group 4 to 7, so as to develop quickly the abilities 
of children, to read and write. 


"Production of Mediation Deficiency in 
children's free recall" was investigated by Saraswati T.S., 
1975. The result revealed deficit in the young children's 
item recall and category organisation involving both 
production and mediation deficiency. 
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The langu&Qc dBvslopfflent of Nuresry and primary 
achool childran mbs raaBarched by Chattopadhay, S.K., 1971. 
The findings were that language skill was directly related to 
age and hence to maturation. Children of educated parents 
were better than the children of lass educated ones. 


Badami C.H. investigated on some aspects of 
motsr development among pre-school children, 1974 and 
identified motor skills as an important tool for diagnosis 
and school placement which could be used for effective 
organisation in selecting various activities for children. 

Devi, C.L. has researched on "An Analytical 
Study of Social Development of Nursery School children" 1973 
and concluded that favourable attitude to school was seen 
among the high socio-economic group. 


Mathur A. studied the, "Personality Development 
of Pro-school children of working Mothers" 1971 and concluded 
that SES rendered the differences in home environment of the 
child on very many counts. 


Patel, 8.S. 1982 investigated on the role of 
general abilities of pre-primary school children in relation 
to reading readiness and found that the general ability was 
found to influence the achievement of the child of K.Q.I and 




K.6. II in all tha components of readinQ readiness as well as 
in the overall scores of reading readiness. 

A study of intellectual abilities and psycho-* 
social motor behaviour among pre-school children was probed 
by Shahin A. 1971. It was revealed that Intelligence, 
motor, language and personal social behaviour developed in an 
inter-related manner. In depth study revealed interaction of 
□rganism with Environment. 


Intelligence was found to be highly co-related 
and deprivation having detrimental effect on space perception 
when intelligence was controlled in a study by Shukla P 1973. 

I 

A comparative study of Marathi Balbharati (Std 
I) Vocabulary and the vocabulary of pre-school children was 
made by Atre V.V,, 1976 who concluded that there was no 
difference between the vocabulary of the children who had 
attended pre-school classes and that of children who had not. 


Phukan D., investigated the effect of "Parental 
Bilingualism on the Acquisition of Language Skill of pre¬ 
school children", 1979. The study revealed that Bilingualism 
did not seem to be a serious handicap in linguistic 
development. 




Ifil 


NCERT initiated a sariaa of davalopmsntal 
studiae in the late sixties and early seventies for studying 
the developmental characteristics of Indian pre-school 
children who were in the age group of 2-1/2 to 3. 


Iluralidharan <1970, 1971) has reported studies 
an the adaptive, personal-social and motor development of 
Indian children. The target groups were urban, rural and 
industrial children and great differences were found between 
these three groups. The study suggested that in order to 
reduce the gap between the three groups of children, it is 
important that compensatory pre-school programmes be made 
available to the rural children where they may use indigenous 
material. 


Bevli 1974 has conducted studies on the language 
development of Indian children in the 2-1/2 to 5 years age 
group. The educational implication of the findings are 
evident. The lower development of rural children is 
primarily due to the lack of stimulating environment. To 
accelerate language development in pre-school years, more 
stimulating reading material needs to be provided to the 
children of rural areas. 


"A few studies on the Developmental Aspects of 


Pre-school children were conducted at the Post-graduate 




Itvtlf Dcpartmvnt of Child Dcv«lopm«nt ti.S.U. Baroda as 
followsi 


Shah L. conducted atudy of language 
development of pro-achool children" 1970 and concluded that 
there was no significant age/sex difference in the language 
of the children. 


"A study of Language performance of pre-school 
children with special reference to the socio-economic status" 
was researched on by Mohite. P. 1973 and found that children 
of higher socio-economic group are more advanced in their 
vocabulary as compared to lower socio~economic group. 


In the field of studies on children's Abilities 
David S. has carried out on "observation and classification 
of children's Behaviour in the Nursery School and study of 
five children^ Judged secure and five children, Judged 
Insecure" 1937 and has concluded that the secure children 
showed consistently more freedom and spontaneity, evidenced 
more socially Integrative behaviour. They withdraw less from 
situations, were more purposive in their reactions, and used 
a relatively small amount of domination in confronting 
others. 


"A study of Mental Abilities of a sample of pre¬ 
school children" was probed by Padma 5.K. and Pankajam. B. 
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1963 «nd have summerieed that as the age Increased, the 
percentage of passes on difficult items also increases. This 
shows that as age increases the compltKity in mental 
abilities develop. 

She 1 at, M« and tfishra N. researched on A 
comparative study of Cognitive Abilities, classroom 
adjustment and Scholastic achievement of first grade children 
with or without Pre-school experience 1972 and have concluded 
that Nursery School attendance appears to help girls in 
Cognitive abilities and classroom adjustment in first grade, 
but not in scholastic achievement. 


"A comparative study of Cognitive abilities of 
Pre-school children exposed to 3 different curricula namely t 
Progressive, Montessori and Formal Teaching was probed into 
by Popat J. Barkataki M. 1976 whose results revealed that 
there was a significant difference at 0.3 level on the 
performance of Cognitive tasks in favour of the Progressive 
Curricula. 


Two studies which have been located at SNDT 
University at the Post Graduate level ares 

ti> Athalyc, M., "Generosity in nursery school boys", 19B3. 
tii) Bhat, M., "Language maturity of pre-school children in 
relation to their socio-economic status", 1907. 




Family and Cultural Influancea 


10 - 4 ^ 


Khandekar M. studied "The disadvantaged pre¬ 
schooler in Greater Bombay", 1973 and suggested that regular 
medical check-up, parent education in child care, 
immunization, providing nutritional supplements, recreational 
services and new paediatric centers should be started. 


Kapadia. 6.G. studied “The E.C.C.E. programmes 
for the underprivileged children 1968 and reported that a 
play oriented programme where children were free to play, 
discover and eKplore the environment and learn for themselves 
seemed to have worked well. 


Mehta A.O. eKplored "the sex role identification 
of pre-school children from three socio-economic classes 1972 
and concluded that pre-school boys and girls differed in the 
sex role preferences regardless of their belonging to a 
particular socio-economic class. 


"Uorking Mother and Early Childhood Education" 
was studied by NIPCCD,1978 which came up with the finding 
that for the child's normal development an institutional set 
up of high quality for the children, during working hours, is 


very essential 




Saron W. researched on "A study ot Personality 
traits of Nursery School children against the background of 
their home environment", 1979 and found that curiosity, 
creativity, constructiveness and practical competence depend 
largely upon the presence of proper environment at home. 


Misra B.K. 1960 studied "The significance of 
cultural background in learning process and summarised that 
cultural background plays a significant role in the 
determination of learning. 


A study of some aspects of physical growth of 
children from 2 to 6 years of age from urban and rural areas 
of Qujarat was carried out by Pathak, Y.C. 1973. The study 
revealed that each aspect increased with the increase in 
age and there were significant sex and area differences, boys 
being superior to girls and urban to rural in most aspects of 
growth. The growth increased with the increase In socio¬ 
economic level. 


Several studies were conducted at the post¬ 
graduate level at S.N.D.T. in the areai 

Auddy, S. i "tiaternal employment the child's 
perspective", 1906, 

Bhave, V. t "The influence of parents, teachers, peers 
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and school achicv/cments on children's self-concept", 
19S1. 

Dothra, B» "Mothers of pre-schoolers and sex-education, 
19B3. 

Shah, At Effects of (naternal employment on children, 

1983. 

Mehta, V.H.t Social class and maternal punitiveness in 
relation to child's aggressive behaviour, 1980. 

Moochhala, Mi Situational effect on the retaliatory 
aggression in children at different age levels, 1987. 

Pakkala Fl.t A study of working mothers and children, 

1984. 

All, J.R.i Achievement differences among children of 
various ordinal birth position, 1983. 


MEASUREMENT mi. SULPMC.S, 

In the field of Guidance and Counselling, 
"Behaviour problems of children — Pre-school and Early School 
Age" was investigated by Muralidharan. R 1961, who revealed 
that the total behaviour problems score is generally found to 
decrease as the chronological age increases. Children of 


middle-class and of employed mothers have more problems. 
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“Construction, and standardisation of 
Performance Test of Intelligence for ages 3 to 13 was 
researched by Bhatia H.R., Tandon R.K., Somvanshi A.K.S. and 
Saxena J.K., 1964.The teat was validated against parents and 
teachers estimate of child's ability and scores on the 
Bhatia's battery of performance test. 

Umrajwala U.R. studied "Construction and 
standardisation of reading readiness tost for the children of 
Central Gujarat", 1977 and found that there was no sex 
difference with regard to reading readiness of the children. 
Children having pre-primary school experiences were better 
prepared for learning and reading than those who had not 
attended such schools. 


Homalatha, J. studied the “Measurement of Mental 
abilities of well-nourished and mal-nourished children", 1979 
and found that the mental abilities of the well nourished 
and mal-nourished samples when matched with age, sex, family 
income and education attainments of parents, the former 

scored higher. 


Pathak, M. studied "Influence of supplied cues 
in Human figure, Drawing of pre-school children", 1977 and 
found cues helped to improve the performance of Incomplete 
Figure (l.F.) test at the later stages. The facilitating 
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effect of cues started early for ears, arms and legs but only 
at late stage for eyes, trunk, feet and hair. 


Srxvastava, A.K. and Simhadri, R.A. constructed 
a "Test of Reading, Readiness and Mental Ability in First 
Generation learners". 1979. 

The findings of the investigations were found to 
be related. Intelligence and age was positively related to 
reading readiness and the girls were bettor than the boys. 

Children exhibited equal ability in taking 
verbal and non-verbal tests in a study by Krishnamurthy. R 
"Preparation of Materials to develop Reading readiness in 
children of pre-school age", 1971. 

Desai S.H. prepared "Construction and 
standardisation of tests of language Development of Gujarati 
children of the age group 3 to 5", 1974 and summarised that 
the Language Development was highest in the beginning and 
slowed down in the next years. 

Thakkar A.P. studied the "Curriculum in Pre- 
School Education", 1979 and evaluated the influence of the 
factors namaly schools or socio-economic group effect and 
their resulting interactions. i 
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Studies located at the Post-Graduate level of 
Department of Child Development MSU Baroda uerei 

Bhola R. , researched on "A Study of Learning 
eKperience offered to Mothers of pre-school children", 1979 
and has concluded that if the mothers are offered a learning 
programme, their children tend to perform better and if the 
same programme is offered at a minimal level in the presence 
of the child, then results obtained are significant. This 
finding has its implications in terms of investment of 
personnel and time while conducting a programme. 


In the field of Readiness for First Grade, 
Jariwala. M. studied "Children's Drawings as an indication of 
general readiness for first grade". 1963 and has concluded 
that the scores on both tests, namely, evaluation of drawings 
and Draw-a-Man test indicated consistently higher trends for 
the girls than the boys whereas for teachers ratings, they 
were not consistent. 


"A study of Factors Related to Reading Readiness 
leading to Reading Achievement in the first Grade" 1981, was 
earned out by Bhavnagiri IM, and has revealed that the 
performance on the Crates Reading Readiness Test was 
positively related to the performances on the Reading 
Achievement Test. 
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Par«kh| K. has investigated "A comparative 
study of the two groups of children to the First Grade - One 
exposed to the normal kindergarten Programme and another 
exposed to a special Training Programme" 1970 and has come 
to the conclusion that on the overall performance of the 
experimental group made more gams than the control group in 
various sections of the Arithmetic Reading Test. 


Children were prepared bitter for reading and 
adjusted to let grade, when exposed to special training 
programme has been Indicated by Desai B. 1973, in "A 
comparative study of the Adjustment of the Two Groups of 
children to the First Grade ~ one exposed to the normal 
kindergarten Programme and another exposed to a special 
training programme". 


Gupta R. has investigated "Development of a 
comprehensive Readiness programme for First Grade" 19G0 and 
has concluded that the comprehensive readiness programme has 
been developed such that a teacher in any kind of setting may 
select activities on the basis of children's level of 
performances, and on the basis of the resources available. 


"Development of a school Readiness Programme for 
Implementation in standard I of A Municipal Primary School in 
Baroda", was studied by Guha N. and Shah U., 1979. It is 
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evident from the major finding* of the study that moot of the 
children of the first standard were not ready to begin Formal 
Reading, Utriting Arithmetic, Science, Social Studies at the 
time of entry. However, improvement were seen when a 
variety of experiences were provided through the Readiness 
Programme as the programme was individually paced. Further, 
it was also evident that such a programme can be incorporated 
within the normal school programme with relative ease. 

Barkataki, B. has investigated on "Impact of 
Readiness Programme on Teacher and pupils of NPSS School of 
Baroda", 19Bi and his recommendation was Readiness programmes 
or refresher courses on school readiness should be regularly 
conducted every year so that the majority of the primary 
teachers are covered and the influence of the programme is 
reinforced. 


"A SIX weeks structured academically oriented 
Pre-school Programme for Non-exposed Children from low Income 
Qroup", was investigated by Patel. R. 1976. He has revealed 
that results on language and scholastic tasks Indicated that 
sample showed marked gain in each item. 


Pradhan, S. has probed on 'A study determining 
the effects of learning experiences offered to the mothers 
on Learning Abilities of Pre-school Children", 1976, and has 
revealed that the experimental group showed great improvement 
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in most of the items of the test than the control group. 

Basu P. has investigated “A six weeks 
experimental pre-‘school programme based on progressive 
philosophy of Nursery school on a Non-exposed group of 
children from low income group" 1976. The results have 
indicated that the difference between the mean of pre and 
post test scores were significant at .01 level on the paired 
't' test. Various recent studies show positive effect due 
to exposure to compensatory pre-school programme. Therefore 
this indicates that the programme has been effective and 
should be conducted to prepare children in developing the 
basic skills required for first grade. 


Existing Programmes for Pre-school Children 

Bapat, D.G. has researched on "An investigation 
into the conditions of pre-primary education in the Poona 
University area with a view to finding out problems and 
suggesting solutions to some of them". 


Pisharody. S.B. conducted a "A Critical History 
and Interpretation of the Educational concepts and 
Methodology of the Montessori System of Education at the Pre¬ 
school stage" 1972. 
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Deka 6. has studiad "OPQanlsation of pra-prlmary 
aducation in Assant"* 1982 and lamantsd that a dafinitn sat 
of objactives for pra-school education did not exist. 

Lina S. has studied the "Development and 
Evaluation of Iom cost Indigenous Food Mixes for Pre- 
Schoolers", 1980 and concluded that the food mixes possessed 
physiological tolerance and were well accepted by children. 

"Country Report on child Development in India. 
Implication for policy and training" was presented by NIPCCD, 
1960 and has surmised that there was a wide variety in the 
nature of teacher training programmes for pre-school 
education. 


Survey of pre-primary institutions in Bangalore 
city Institute of social and economic change", was 
investigated by Rama Kumar V., 1979 in which he came up with 
the following findings. Most of the schools emphasised 
learning by mechanical skill and rote memory rather than 
logical and scientific learning methods. Strangely enough, 
they prescribed text books to children and taught English and 
Kannada alphabets in addition to number concepts and nature 
study, including science concepts. 

Rao A and Choudary 8. studied "The Balwadi 
programme in Pondicherry" 1979 and summarized that Balwadi 
programme fostered children's development.. 




Rao S.R. rasftarched on "A study of the effects 
of pre-school education on Primary and Secondary school 
education" 19S0 and concluded that the achievement of the 
children with pre-school education was higher than that of 
the children without such education in Class 1. But this 
critical superiority seemed to get nullified in subsequent 
years and when children reached a higher standard (Class 
VIII) their performance did not differ significantly from 
that of the children who received no pre-school education. 


"Management of Nursery" was probed by Somiah. 
M., 19B0. It was found that the Corporation schools were 
better equipped in terms of black boards and aids for the 
development of knowledge. 

Yeli R.S. has investigated on "A critical study 
of pre-primary education in Karnataka" 1979, and has found 
out that the nursery type of schools dominated the entire 
fabric of pre-primary schools in Karnataka. 

Some studies were carried out at the Post- 
Graduate level in MSU Baroda. 

In the field of Teaching and Teacher's Behaviour 
Sheshadri, S. 1976 has enlisted certain basic characteristics 
as most essential for being an effective teacher. These were 
- interest in children, confidence in self, cheerfulness and 




Bound knowledge and understanding about human growth and 
developrt'ent. 


Asher, P. has studied an "Inservice Training 
Programme for the Nagar Prathmik Shikshan Samiti (N.P.S.S.) 
Teachers of Garoda" 1979 and has identified the emphasis of 
the Primary School Teachers on reading and writing skills at 
pre-school level contributing to pressures on children and 
their development. 

Few studies were conducted at the Post-Graduate 
Department of Human Development and Department of Post- 
Graduate studies and Research, in Home Science, S.N.D.T. 
University. They are:- 

(a) "A study of Pre-School Education in Southern Bombay " by 
Laxmi S.. 1988. 

(b) "A profile of pre-school Education In Northern Bombay" 
by Menon A, 19B0. 

(c) "A study of the establishment and development of 
'balmandirs' in Qohlvad" 1965 by Bhatt and Indira. 

(d> "A Study of profile of balwadis in Dharavi slums by 
Agarwal and Anuradha, 1988. 

(e) "Profile of pre-primary teacher training institutions 
of Bombay" by Chachoria and Sujata, 1989. 

Pun T. 1972 has summarised that it is important 
to determine the needs of the pre-school institutions for 




planning of training programmefi for the teachers. 

Three studies are reported from Tata Institute 
of Social Science at Post-graduate level. A study conducted 
as far back as 1949 by Ms. Susheel B. Pendse was on "Pre¬ 
primary Education in Bombay city and suburbs". The study 
apart from finding out behaviour inadequacies in teacher 
pupil relation, teacher training, indoor and outdoor space 
provisions, emphatically concluded that pre-primary schools 
were not adapted to the child's needs. 


Another study conducted in 1957 April by Ms. 
Khim May was, on "Nursery Schools and Day Nurseries in 
Rangoon". In this study the conclusions drawn were about 
inadequacies and suggested that the activities, routine etc. 
be based more on the needs of the child and that there should 
be teacher-parent association which would facilitate closer 
understanding between the two about the child. 


A study was conducted on Parents’ and Teachers' 
perception of the function of the Pre-primary school" by 
Radha Kumari, Rupa Surati, Shobha Vakil etc. in 1972, which 
indicated that the pre-primary schools served the purpose of 
helping the child adjust to primary school better. 
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pesEARCH AM-QM 

As divcuaevd aarller in the beginning ai this 
chapter the scene is very different when one comes to the 
studies done abroad. Research in the field of Early 
Childhood Education is so ektensive and enhaustive that every 
area has been thoroughly studied to a great entent. 


The history of research in early childhood dates 
back to the first decade of the present century which began 
in 1904 with the work of Alfred Binct , a pioneering 
psychologist and physician. He thought 'that it might be 
possible to measure the difference between the behaviour of 
feeble-minded children and normal children and that such 
measurements could be used in planning school programmes'. 


From then on studies conducted are as varied as 
Compensatory Education, Theories eKpounded by various 
experts, Methodological surveys. Effectiveness of different 
curricular programmes etc. Rane Spitz <1933, 1955) has 
reported the result of his observation of children in two 
institutions who were deprived of normal contact with their 
mothers or with their mother substitutes. Goldfarb (1943) 
peeped into the speech development of Institutionalised 
children. Sussan Isaacs (1953) provided some suitable play 
experiences and studied the personal relationships of young 
children at certain age levels. Inhelder and Piaget (1964) 




investigated into the stages of cognitive development of 
young children in terms of their genesis and structures. 
Barbel Inhelder (19B2) of the University of Geneva has been 
an active collaborator of Jean Piaget. 


There are studies which were started on 
compensatory Educational programmes, both in the U.K. and 
U.S.A. For example, the University College, Swansea (U.K.) 
conducted a project in comparative education which covered 
Longitudinal developmental studies and prepared suitable 
materials for language development of deprived children. The 
Perry Pre-school project (1962) was an experiment to assess 
the longitudinal effects of a 2 years pre-school programme 
designed to compensate for functional mental retardation. The 
most well known anti-poverty programme launched in the U.S.A. 
was the Head Start Project (1969) which was designed to 
improve the children's health and help in their social and 
emotional development. 


In addition to these, there are projects which 
deal with the Methodological issues of teaching certain 
curricula. An example in this regard is Weikart's pre-school 
curriculum project <1968) which aimed at exploring the effect 
of three curricular styles including i 'Unit approach', 
'Cognitive-based approach' and a 'Language training 
curriculum'. Torrance (1972) concluded a study on question 
asking skills and providing educational stimulation to young 
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Having presented an 

overal 1 

review of 

the 

researches 

in Early Childhood 

abroad, 

these can 

be 


into th» fallowing broad headst 

1. Developmental Characteristics 

2. Family and Cultural Influences 

3. Handicapped pre-*-Bchoolers 

4. Curriculum and Methodology 

5. History of Pre-school movement 

6. Readiness 

7. School Readiness 

a. Compensatory/Enrichment/Intervent ion programmes 

9. Screening devices devised 

10. Concept theories 

11. Programmes for Pre-school children 

12. Teacher education. 

Unlike in India where there were limited number 
of studies and even the areas on which research has been 
carried out are limited^ all the available studies, including 
those at the Post Graduate level in E.C.6. have been 
reviewed. 


Since, there are several studies conducted in 
various areas abroad, those research carried out in tl^ie 
following three areas only have been reviewed as they are 
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v»ry clo««ly a««oci*ted with the pr*»*nt study. They aret- 

1. Rcadiness/School Readiness 

2. Compensatory and Enrichment Programmes 

3. Screening devices devised. 


REftDlNESS 

It IS generally assumed that learning occurs 
best when people are ready to learn and that without being 
ready, little learning will occur (Sawyer, 197S). 

Developmental psychologists have taken one of 
three perspectives on the question of maturation (Kohlberg 
and Mayer, 1972). From the nativists perspective development 
toward maturation is principally biological (genetic). 
Advocates of this perspective include Neill (1960) and Gesell 
(19S4). 

A second perspective - advocated by social 
learning theorists, behaviour modifiers, reinforcement 
theorists, and learning theorists - assumes that development 
toward maturation is largely environmental (Langer, 1969). 
Depending upon environmental design, one can effect varying 
outcomes of the developmental process. 


Older children are more difficult to work with 
for they have had more environmental influences 'written 




into' their developmental hiatoriea. Advocate* of this 
perspective include Hull <1943), Guthrie <1952), Skinner 
(1953) and Bereiter and Englemann <1966). 


The third perspective may be viewed as a 
compromise, for its advocates assume that development is the 
result of both genetic inheritance and environmental effects. 
Representatives of this perspective are variously referred to 
as Cognitive developmentalists, cognitive discovery 
theorists, interactlonalists or structuralists. They include 
Piaget (1970), Bruner (I960) and Kohlberq (1969). These 
cognitive developmentalists assume that if the genetic and 
environmental conditions are appropriate, children will be 
ready to perform provided the children also perceive the 
situation appropriately (Werner, 194B). 


Nearly all of the research on readiness is based 
on kindergarten or first~gr8dera, although there have been 
some exceptions where the intent was to assess the predictive 
ability of readiness measures (Perry Guidubaldi and Kehle, 
1979, Pikulski, 1973). Various populations have been 
investigated, including groups with upper-middle socio¬ 
economic status (SES) Oecher and Wolfgang), 1977) and lower 
SES (Scott and Kobes, 1973), innercity (Richek, 1977) and 
rural (Know and Glover, 1978) children. Latinos (Vincent, 

Bright and Dickason, 1976) and Orientals, Puerto Ricans and 
Eskimos (Mitchell, 1967). 
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Various maaaures of readinass have been employed 
in an effort to find the most useful instrument. The 
Metropolitan Molfgang, 1977, Hayes, Mason and covert, 1975, 
Mitchell, 1967, Pikulski, 1973, Rude 1973; Vincent, Bright 
and Disckason, 1976), the Gates-Machinite Reading Test 
(Brekke, Williams and Harlow, 1973; Glazzard, 1979; and 
Shapiro, 1976) and the Gesell School Readiness Test (Kangman, 
1971) have been employed. In addition, various self-concept 
measures (Flynn, 1975), piagetian measures (Becher and 
Wolfgang, 1977, Kanjman, 1971) and criterion—referenced 
measures (Gacka, 1970) have been assessed. Intelligence 
measures have also been investigated as correlates or 
indicators of readiness (Feshback, Adelman and Fuller, 1974; 
Huberty and Swan, 1974, Khok and Glover, 1970; Kohlberg and 
Gershman, 1973, and Telegay, 1976). 


Obviously some standardized measures of 
readiness are better predictors than others (Kapelis, 1975). 
An expedient and useful measure of readiness is based on 
teacher's rating C^loak and Velicer, 1977; Glazzard, 1977, 
1979). Yet one of the simplest measures of reading readiness 
IS letter recognition. Simply seeing if children can 
recognise and recite the letters of the alphabet, serves as a 
reliable indicator of readiness to read. 


teaching 


There is little evidence 
of reading 


to show that 


mere ased 


readiness skills ensures 


success in 


ro 




learning to read (Rude, 1973). In fact there is no Eiimple 
way to identify children who are likely to encounter reading 
difficulty (Pikulski, 1974) although it is likely that family 
size (Scott and Kobee; 1973), and socio-economic status 
(Telegay, 1974) affect readiness in predictable fashions; low 
SE5 children score less and children from smaller families 
score better. 


□n the other hand, it appears that the Western 
Institute for Science and Technology (WIST) Program can 
produce readiness skills in disadvantaged pre-schoolers 
(Vincent, Bright and Dlckason, 1976). It is also clear that 
preschool educational eKperiences can benefit children's 
readiness to learn (Knox and Glover, 1978). This is 
especially so if early diagnosis of oral language deficits 
occurs (New comer and Magee, 1977). Attention to self- 
concept, delay of gratification and self-control are also 
recommended (Flynn, 1975). Even so, if a single prescription 
were offered to increase reading readiness, it would be to 
encourage children to recognize the letters of the alphabet 
(Hoskison, 1977, Richek, 1977-79; Telegdy, 1975). 


School Readiness grew from the normative studies 
and publications of the Gesell Institute of Child Development 
at Yale University in the United States. The American pre¬ 
occupation with testing, especially for intelligence, dating 
back to at least 1917, was fed from 1940 on, by the age- 




beha'/ioural norms published by Qssell and hie associates. 
Xhe latter became concerned that developmentally immature 
children would suffer in school because of their unreadiness 
to meet the demands of teachers. 


Research includes validating tests that purport 
to identify school readiness, developing programmes to 
overcome unreadiness and looking at long-term studies of 
educational effects of school unreadiness special placement, 
grouping or instruction are the methods being used to 
overcome or diminish school unreadiness. 

At Yale University, the Oesell group attempted 
to evaluate the whole child, not just intellectual 
functioning. In fact, a socially immature but very bright 
child was designated as "Super-immature", one likely to 
experience difficulty in school illgetal, 19641. Gesell 
attempted to define this "whole child" concept in terms of 
"adaptive behaviour", or "those behaviours which reflect the 
child's capacity to initiate new experiences and to profit by 
past experience", which included perceptual, orientational, 
manual, and verbal skills, as well as intellect (Gesell et 
al, 1940). According to the Gesell group, the child's actual 
behaviour at any age is the result of interaction of the 
child's genetic potential with the environment (Gesell et al, 
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The battery of dcvelapmental teste given by the 
Gescll group had seven parts, including an interview with 
parents (Fig* et al*I*?64)a 

Since the Geeell test battery, or any other, 
frequently yields on uneven profile of performance, 
sophisticated decisions, have to be made, by a trained 
teacher or guidance counsellor, as to school readiness. 
While tests may precede school entry, or promotion to first 
grade, by six months or more, late maturational effects may 

s 

be ignored. The idea of a developmental quotient IS 
evolved, not as a standard, but as a way to compare 
chronological with maturational age (Anes et al. 1979). 


Many readiness tests have been developed, 
evaluated and used, in different ways. The Metropolitan 
Readiness Test is probably the most widely used test although 
It samples a narrow reading and mathematics (Saliva and 
Vesseldyke, 1978). K.G. Teachers often make readiness 
decisions, with or without the use of tests, by simple 
observation and interview techniques. 

The major forms of research in this field have 
chiefly focussed on finding reliable predictors of learning 
problems, on programme of instruction which may overcome 
various forms of child unreadiness, and on long term studies 
of relationships of child characteristics, School 
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achievement, and various forms of intervention. 

In attempting to find reliable predictors a long 
li,t of characteristics and conditions has been studied, 
including oral language proficiency, attainment of concrete 
operations (in the Piagetan sense), maternal intelligence, 
books in the home, cultural background, dentition, native 
language, birthueight, socio-economic status <SE6>, mental 
age, social maturity, ethnicity, drawing skills (for example 
in completing a drawing of - man), listening comprehension 
skills, and educational criteria, as well as the attitudes of 

school staff. 


^^mpfimsatqry and enrichment SJUQii S , 

There have been several notable attempts to 
stimulate readiness (Bronfen Brenner, 1974? Wargo et al, 
1972, Legler 1970). Some of the most significant attempts 
were incorporated in Project Head Start and in Follow through 
(Maccoby and Lellner, 1970). The people connected with the 
children Television Workshop (Lesser, 1974) have also sought 
to assist children to become ready for school through 
watching "Sesame street" or for doing well in reading by 
watching "The Electric Company". Title I federally 

appropriated funds were used to help poor children of school 
age. A thorough review of the title I on compensatory 
education programmes (white, 1973) concluded that some 




prograointes are effective while others are not. The results 
of carefully planned programmes such as “Sesame Street" also 
indicate that children can be prepared far school and 
assisted to do better if attention is given to making them 
ready. (Lesser, 1974). 


Turiel (19£k6> suggested that children are best 
assisted towards development when instruction is slightly 
ahead of the child's current level. 

Bloom (1976) assumes that children can learn 
anything if they are allowed to proceed at their own pace 
with carefully designed instruction. 

In addition, the educator is advised to avoid 
classifying children under any label (Habbs, 1979, a 1979b) 
Development of profiles identifying the child's specific 
strengths and limitations are preferred. 

The results of controlled, short-term 
•Kperiments on problem-solving have reported both successes 
and failures, (Braimerd 1978). Frequent repetition of 
reasoning strategies leads to retention with children who are 
most ready to develop. 


The major focus of early childhood programmes 
for more than two decades now has been compensatory education 
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(Hellmuth 1970). Data indicated that low-SEL children 
whether from the slums or big cities (Deutsh 1963i 1964), the 
alums of the small rural towns of the South (Bray 1962), the 
Appalachian Mountains (Sherman and Key 1932), or the south 
eastern region of the United States (Kennedy, ^/an de Siet and 
white 1963) - performed below their middle - SEL counterparts 
on both intelligence and readiness measures as they entered 
school. Further, as they progressed through school a 
cummulative deficit in academic achievement scores was 
apparent (Deutsh 1964, Jensen 1966). ^his Cumilative 
deficit hypothesis was a basic part of the rationale for 
early compensatory education (Evans 1975). Gray (1962) 
suggested that low-income children might receive less, a more 
restricted range, or a different order of stimulation when 
compared with more affluent children. 


Common practice in the nursery schools and 
kindergartens of the 1930s had been to focus on socialisation 
and mental health aspects of child development with a 
secondary emphasis on intellectual or academic domains (Sears 
and Dowley 1963). 

The shift in early childhood education from a 
emphasis on socialisation and acculturation to a newer 
emphasis on the educability of intelligence, the malleability 
□f the young, and cognitive development was reflected in the 
writings of Hunt (1961), Bloom (1964), and Mecandless (1952) 
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and in th« experimental work of a number of social scientists 
beginning in the 1950‘s and early l?60's. These studies 
includes those of Kirk <1938), who studied the early 
education of mentally retarded children. Deutsch (19&3), 
(1964) • whose initial enrichment programme in early childhood 
with nursery, kindergarten, and primary age children was 
carried out in several schools in the Harlem district of New 
York City, Weikart (Welkart, Bond and lieneil, 1970, Meikart 
et al 1970), who worked with 3 year old children at home and 
at school in the Ypsilanti (Michigan) Perry pre-school 
project, Gray and Klaus, 1966, 1970; Klaus and Gray 1968; 
Gray et al 1963) who worked with groups of 3 and 4 year old 
children in Hurphreesboro. 


P number of other studies that can be classified 
as experimental preschool compensatory programme began at 
about the same time (Gariy 1960b> or shortly thereafter. 
These early studies and reviews of them include Bereiter and 
Engelmann) (1966); Gisscll (1973); Blatt and Garfunkel 
(1969), Bronfenbrenner (1974); Di Lorenzo, Salter and Brady 
(1969); Fourace, Connors and Goldberg (1962); Gordon (1967) 
Gordon and Guinagh (1974); Heber and Gardner (1975); Hardvitz 
and Paden (1973); Krnes et al (1969); Painter (1969); Palmer 
and Siegal (1977); Ryan (1974); Schaeter and Parouton (1977) 
Skeel (1966); Springle Van do Riet and Van de Riet (1968); 
Stcarm (1971); and White et al (1973). the sheer quantity 
and vigour of the research and discussion cited above were 
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the beginning of a revolution in early childhood education 
(Hadger and Smith 1970, 1900) and quite rapidly yielded Head 
Start and it« family of programmes addressed to the needs of 
low-income children. These studies also laid the foundation 
for the development of a variety of instructional models that 
were based on a range of different sets' of guiding 
principles, were focussed on a number of different goals, and 
used alternative ways to teach children (Bieell 1973; Branche 
and Overly 1971) (Gordon 1972, Meikart 1972). Some 
programmes service their guiding principles from the 
Interact ionists Cognitive theory of Piaget for OKample, 
Weikart's cognitively Oriented Curriculum (Uleikart et al 
1971). Others are behavioural principles from operant 
conditioning for instance, the Academic Preschool of Benetter 
and Engelmann (1968). A third group maintains an allegiance 
to the normative maturational principles that were 
predominant in the traditional nursery and pre-school, such 
as the Developmental Interaction programme of Bank Street 
College of Education (Biber, Shapiro and Wicken 1971). Each 
of these three specific examples of instructional models are 
the preschool classroom or centre as a major means of working 
with children, but the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum alone 
adds home instruction. A fourth type of model based on 
communication and social learning theories, uses television 
as an alternative system for reaching children "Sesame 
Street", the pre-school programme developed through the 
Childrens Television Workshop (Lesser, 1974). There are 
frequent examples of attempts to help parents become more 
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adept at their roles as educators. A middle - SEL 
orientation in parent education was typical of the majority 
of efforts upto the 1950s and 19&0a, when experimental early 
childhood education programmes began to focus on the less 
well to do parent <Chilman, 1973). 

The pre-school compensatory programs included a 
parent-involvement component a parent-education component or 
both. 


SCREENING P£.V-lSa?. 

Innumerable measurements/assessment devices can 
be located in literature from abroad to screen readiness of 
pre-school children. Most of them are those which can be 
administered by teachers in school but a few have been 
devised to be administered by parents at home. Some of them 
can be administered in groups though most are to be 
administered individually. They arei- 

1. The ABC inventory to determine K.G. and school 
Readiness, entrants to K.6. and Grade I 1963 constructed 
by Normand Adair and George Blesch. 

2. The Apell test - Assessment Program of Early learning 
levels, constructed by Eleanor V. Cochran and James L. 
Shannon, Edcodyne Corporation for ages 4, 5 - 7 (1969). 






3 . Th« Anton Brenn*r Developmental Gevalt Teat of School 
Readiness devised by Anton Brenner, Western 
Psychological services for ages 5-6, 1964. 

4. The Basic Concept Inventory Field Research Edition 
constructed by Siegfried E. Englemann, Pallet 
Educational corporation consists of Pre-school and KGN, 
1967. 


5. 

Harriet 

Seay Binion 

and Raland L. Beck devised a 

test 


called 

Binion-Beck 

Reading Readiness 

Test 

for 


Kindergarten and 

first grade published 

by 

Acorn 


Publishing Co. 

6. Another test was devised by Mary Rodrigues, William H. 
Vagler and James F. Wilson and (Houghton Miftin Co.) on 
analysis of readiness skill, Reading and Mathematics for 
grade Kgn- 1, 1972 (1969-72). 

7. Theodore Clymer and Thomao (Barrett, constructed a test 
called Clymer Barrett pre-reading Battery for first 
grade entrants which consisted of visual discrimination, 
auditory discrimination and visual-motor 

B. The contemporary School readiness test constructed by 
Clara Elbert Sauer and published by Montana Reading 
Clinic publications is an unlimited test intended to be 
administered at the end of kindergarten or the beginning 
of first grade. 

9. Group Test of Reading Readiness - the Dominion Test for 
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grades Kgn, Kga-*! by the Department of Educational 
Research Ontario College of Education, University of 
To ronto,distributed by Guidance centra. 

10. M. Lucile Harrison and James B. Strond constructed the 
Harrison Strond Reading Readiness Profiles for grades 
Kgn-l, using symbols, making visual discriminations (2 
parts) using the context, making auditory 
discrimination, using context and auditory clues, 
giving the names of letters. 

11. Oelco Readiness Test first grade entrants 1970 scores, 
visual motor, visual discrimination, total Walter H. 
Rhoades, Delco Readiness Test. 

12. Crates >■ Mac Grinite Reading Testa i Readiness skills, 
Grades KQn-l!| 1939-69. 

13. The Gesell Developmental tests. Ages 3 -10, 1964-63^ 

readiness to start school| individual, constructed by 
Frames R. Ilg and Rouisc Bates Anes. 

14. An Inventory of Primary skills, Grades Kgn - If 1970| 
IPS. 

13. Kindergarten Behavioural Index i A screening Technique 
for Reading Readiness Grade Kgn - I, 1972. KBI. 

16. Kindergarten Evaluation of Learning Potential Kgn| 1963 
- 69, KELP. 

t 

17. LRS. Seriation Test ages 4-6. 1968. 
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18. Lippincalt Reading Readiness Test (including Readiness 
Checklist) Grades Kgn - I| 194>5. 

19 . Me.Hugh - McFarland Reading Readiness Test Grades Kgn 
I, 1966. 

20. Metropolitan Readiness Tests. Grades Kgn - It 1933 - 69 
MRT constructed by Gertrude H. Hildreth, Nellie & 
Griffith and Marry E.Mc Gauvram Harcourt Brace 
Jovanorich Inc. 

21. Maturity Level for School Entrance and Reading 
Readiness Grades Kgn - J 1930-39. 

22. Parent Readiness Evaluation of Pre-schools Test. Age 3 

- 4 to 3 - B. 1960 - 69. 

23. Pre-Reading Assessment Kit. Grades Kgn - 1 1971 - 72 

PRAK. 

24. Preschool and kindergarten Performance Profile. 
Preschool and Kgn 1970. PKPP 

25. Primary Academic Sentiment Scale, Ages 4 - 4 to 7 - 3 

1968. 

26. Reley Preschool Developmental Screening Inventory Ages 3 

- 5, 1969. 

27. The School Readiness Checklist Ages 5-6, 1963 - 68, 

28. School Readiness Survey Ages 4-6 1967-66, 
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29. The Steinbach Teat of Reading Readineas. Qradea Kgn - 
1, 1965-66. 

30. Screening Teat of Academic Readineaa Agea 4 - 0 to 6 - 5, 
1966. 

31. Sprigle School Readineas Screening Teat Ages 4 - 6 to 6 
- 9, 1965. 

32. Watson Reading Readineas Test Grades Kgn - 1 1960. 

From the above discussion it can be easily 
summarised that there is an urgent need for more emphasis on 
research in the field of Preschool Education, Studies in 


Indian conteKt 

are already rare 

and 

it 

would be more 

appropriate to 

have our methods 

on 

the 

findings with 


reference to Indian requirement. Teacher education another 
neglected area needs to be researched so that readiness of 
preschool children can be strengthened. Finally since India 
comprises of a major chunk of it's population belonging to 
the disadvantaged and underprivileged sections of society, 
research in this area concerning preschool education needs 


special attention. 




CHAPTER III 


THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


Tntroduction 


Readiness is necessary for any task to be 
undertaken. The child uho is scholastically ready is able to 
take up tasks expected of him by the school more easily and 
efficiently than the one who is not. Knowledge about the 
child's readiness would enable educators to provide an active 
and meaningful environment. Hence, the study aims at probing 
into the area of school Readiness, investigating into the 
factors that contribute to 'Scholastic Readiness' (S.R.) and 
enlist the characteristics that are associated with 
‘Scholastic Readiness'. 


The present study seeks to describe the 
'Scholastic Readiness' of Pre-School children, examine its 
influence on the 'Academic Achievement’ {A.A.> and the 
'Personal Abilities' of the child and delve into the factors 
in the home affecting it. 


The study could be broadly categorised into two 
stages. The first stage which deals with the Readiness 
aspect of Pre-school children and its influence on their 
'Academic Achievement' and 'Personal Abilities'. As the S.R. 
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of P.S.C. probed into it wa« found that the 'Home' 
•xercised a very strong influence on the S.R. of the child. 
So, it was decided to scrutinise the ‘Home Environment and 
Background' and study it's effect on the child's S.R. Hence, 
the second stage deals with ‘Scholastic Readiness* as a 
factor and the influence of Home Environment (H.E.l of the 
child on it. Hence, in this study, S.R. is both a dependent 
and an independent variable. In the first stage, S.R. is the 
independent variable and the A.A. the dependent variable. The 
attempt here is to find out what influence does S.R. 
exercise on A.A. 


In the second stage, S.R. is 
variable and H.E. is the independent variable, 
attempted to find out how far S.R. is dependent 
or in other words how does H.E. influence the 
child. Thus, the variables of the study are as 


a dependent 
Here it is 
on the H.E. , 
S.R. of the 
followsi- 


1. Scholastic Readiness (S.R.) 

2. Academic Achievement (A.A.) 

3. Personal Abilities (P.A.) 

4. Home Environment (H.E.) 


The aspects included in this study under each 
variable are given below i 

(i) Aspects of Scholastic Readiness 


(a) Motor Skills 
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(b) Cognitivo Skill* 

(c) Peychoaocial Skill* 

(d) Comprahenaion of Engllah Language 

(li) Aapects included in Academic Achievement! 

(a) Language 

(b> Number Work 

(c) General Knowledge 

(iii) Aspects covered in Personal Abilities arei 
(a) Other Activities 
<b) Self Attributes 

<i) Personal Data 
Ui) Mental Abilities 
(iii) Social Skills 

(iv) Personality Traits 

(iv) Aspects of the Home Environment arei 
(a) Home Background 

(i) Education of Parents 

(ii) Education of Mother 

(iii) Education of Father 

(iv) Occupation of Mother 

(v) Occupation of Father 

(vi) Socio-economic status 

(vii) Number of Siblings 


(viii) Residential Area 
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(b) Parental Involvement 


(i 

) 

Att 1 tude 

to Child Rearing 

(i I 

) 

Actual Handling 

<iii 

> 

Parental 

Ekp actat ions 

(iv 

) 

Personal 

relations 

(v 

) 

Faci 1 iti( 

»B provided 

(vi 

) 

Preparat 

ion of the child 


(c> Parental Interest. 


MethodolOQV ! 


The purpose of the study is to investigate into 
the Scholastic Readiness of Pre-school children, the 
associated aspects in the child and at home and its influence 
on Academic Achievement. The study is mainly an SKploratory 
one. A tool to describe and measure scholastic Readiness and 
a tool to describe and measure Home Background were devised 
by the researcher. 


The method used is the descriptive method of the 
correlative and the comparative types. It attempts to 
describe the components of Scholastic Readiness of the Pre¬ 
school children, the characteristics of Scholastic Readiness 
of Pre-school children and the aspects involved. It also 
attempts to study the influence of Scholastic Readiness on 
the Academic Achievement and the Personal Abilities of the 




environmental 
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child. Lastly, it attempts to describe the 
conditions at home delving deep into the home factors 
influence the child's Scholastic Readiness. 


that 


rt attempts to compare children with different 
levels of S.R 1 , on A.A. and find out the correlation between 
S.R. and A.A. Comparison of children with different levels 
of P.I. and H.B. on S.R. is also attempted. 


The study went through the following stagesi- 

To begin with to enlist the factors associated 
with scholastic Readiness, a preliminary study was conducted 
on the children studying in the Pre~achool section of 
S.I.E.S. High School. The characteristics and aspects 
associated with the high scorers and the low scorers were 
enlisted. 


After this, the literature on 'Readiness' was 
scanned and the developmental norms laid down by experts were 
checked. Encyclopedia of education and Encyclopedia of 
educational research,International Encyclopedia of education 
were also studied. 

The norms laid down for devising a tool, the 
precautions to be taken while constructing a tool for the 
ones and the aspects to be considered while 


very young 
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constructing an interview schedule were studied. 

A tool was constructed to measure the Scholastic 
Readiness of the child. This was the "Scholastic Readiness 
Screening Device", 

To study the factors that promote and influence 
Scholastic Readiness, an interview schedule was constructed 
to interview parents and enlist factors that are associated 
with Scholastic Readiness. 


Thus, the study attempted to describe in detail 
the concept of 'Scholastic Readiness' of pre-school children, 
the influence of 'Home Environment* on 'Scholastic Readiness' 
of Pre-School children and the influence of Scholastic 
Readiness' on the 'Academic Achievement' of children. 


Attempt is made to compare children at different 
levels of 'Scholastic Readiness* and their 'Academic 
Achievement* scores. The effort here is to find out whether 
Scholastic Readiness exercises any influence on the Academic 
Achievement of the child, whether there are any differences 
in the Academic Achievement of children with different levels 
of Scholastic Readiness. There is an effort made to 
correlate the Scholastic Readiness scores and their Academic 
Achievement scores to find out whether there is any 
correlation existing between Scholastic Readiness of children 




snd their Academic performance. This would indicate whether 
S.R. has any influence on A.A. of children. 

Attempt is made to compare the S.R. of children 
itiith different levels of Home Environment to find out, 
whether, there is any significant difference in the S.R. of 
children coming from different types of Home environment i.e. 
whether 'Home Environment' influences the 'Scholastic 
Readiness' of children. 

Scholastic Readiness is correlated with Academic 
Achievement at different stages - at the two Unit Tests, at 
the 1st Semester exam and the 2nd semester exam to find out 
whether Scholastic Readiness has any relation with Academic 
Achievement. 


Besides studying the direct relationship between 
Scholastic Readiness and Academic Achievement, and Scholastic 
Readiness and Home Background, different groups were formed 
on the basis of high, moderate and low scorers on Scholastic 
Readiness and these groups were compared on Physical - Motor 
skills, Mental traits, Psychosocial traits and personality 
characteristics on the basis of the ratings given by the 
teacher in the class. 

An effort has been made to group the children 
into different categories on the basis of Parental Interest 
and Parental Involvement and the differences that exist in 
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them as far as Scholastic Raadlnsss and Academic Achievement 
are concerned, were studied. 

For rthe purpose of testing the hypotheses and 
description of the data, the scores of Motor, Cognitive, 
Psychosocial and Comprehension of English language, were 
examined and compared, both separately and as a whole, since, 
it would then give an exhaustive picture of the whole concept 
of 'Scholastic Readiness'. 

Sample I The study aimed at Investigating into the Scholastic 
Readiness of pre-school children. The papulation of the 
study was the pre-school age children. 

Samp lino Methodi Incidental sampling method was used i.e. 
the children who were studying in S.I.E.S. - those who 
sought admission and were admitted, formed the sample for the 
various aspects of the study. They consisted of both boys 
and girls between the ages of 3 to 4 years. The sample Is 
basically urban in nature. They belonged to middle S.E.S. 
and lower S.E.S. families. 

& giisj. al th& SiJ.(!ip.lJ.L 

Preliminary Study« Children studying in the year 1935-86 
batch numbering 484 comprised the sample for the preliminary 
study to investigate into the characteristics associated with 
scholastic achievement and enlist them. 
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Pn^-Tnat t 15 children Mere selected at random from those uiho 
sought admission in 1986-07, to conduct a pre-test to 
determine the administration procedure of the screening 
Device. 


pre-Pilot 50 children were selected again at random from 
those who sought admission in 1966-87. The screening device 
was administered to determine the discrimination index and 
for item analysis. 

pilot-Studvi 34A children who sought admission in 1986-07 for 
Jr. K.6. Class comprised the sample for administering the 
final form of Scholastic Readiness Screening Device to 
establish the reliability. 

Final Samplei Children admitted in S.I.E.8. in 1987-98 
numbering 337 of which 308 continued in the school, comprised 
the sample for describing the 5.R. of pre-school children, 
studying the influence of the home background on it and 
examining its relationship with A.A. and for determining the 
validity of the tool i.e. the predictive validity of the 
Scholastic Readiness Screening Device. 

Parents of these 308 children were called for interviewing 
them to ascertain the Home Environmental factors contributing 
to scholastic Readiness. Table 3.1 shows the Nature and size 
of the sample. 
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TABLE 3.1 

N6IUSE. Al^ &I2£. QF JIHE. SAMPLE 

AT VARIOUS STAGES OF XHE STUDY . 


t Nature of 

{ 

a 

a 


{ 


E 


1 

i Work/Stage 

( 

Year a 

Boys 

I 

Girls 

1 

Total Sampl 

e I 

1 

1 

{ 


: 


a 


8 

1 

1 Preliminary 

I 

1983-86 s 


1 


a 


1 

X Study 

1 

a 


1 


E 


1 

t 

1 

Jr.K.G. i 

139 

( 

124 

{ 

263 

B 

B 

1 

1 

{ 


1 


{ 


E 

I 

i 

Si'. K. G. i 

114 

E 

107 
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221 

1 

: 

{ 

1 


1 


E ■ 


-- E 

1 

1 
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I 

484 

B 

B 
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1 1986 J an i 

8 

t 

7 

a 

15 

S 

X Pre-Pilot 

(1986 Jan i 

27 

( 

23 

a 

30 

1 

t Pilot Study 

{ 

1986 Feb i 


1 


{ 


E 

t Screening 

{ 

: 

244 

a 

: 

179 

m 

m 

m 

423 

e 

t 

: 

{ 

1 


1 


a 


8 

I Selected 

I 

1 

213 

1 

138 

a 

371 

1 

a 

1 

{ 

I 


: 


a 


e 

« 

iTook Admiaaion 

{ 

1 

201 

a 

138 

s 

a 

344 

t 

1 

1 

1987 { 


a 


B 

B 


• 

• 

• 

1 Screening 

• 

H 

I 

279 

a 

m 

178 

B 

B 

457 

E 

t 

1 

I 


I 


I 


e 

B 
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« 

a 

1 

230 

8 
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• 

e 
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B 

B 
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: 

t 

1 
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• 

E 
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t 

1 

337 

S 

B 

e 

1 Interview 

{ 

m 

e 


1 


{ 


B 

B 

■ 

lof parents 

• 

a 

1907 { 

177 

8 

101 

a 

B 

278 

• 

« 

! 


Fi 

nal Sample 




E 

{Sample for 

1 

1987 : 


I 


a 


1 

{prediction 

! 

1 


I 


I 


8 

(Took Admission 

1 

1 

213 

I 

124 

« 

■ 

337 

X 

( 

1 

1 


{ 


{ 


a 

(With us 

a 

I 

199 

I 

109 

I 

308 

■ 

a 
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Toq1« Uced» To collect the required data ncceesary to 
investigate into the Scholastic Readiness and the influence 
of the Home Environment, appropriate tools were required. 
The researcher loat<ed around and found that there were a few 
tools devised at Post-Graduate level or at the 
indivldual/institutional level but the validity and the 
reliability were not established. The tools devised abroad 
did not cater to Indian conditions, since they were devised 
for a different population; they would, ultimately, be biased 
and it would be futile m-*' ing 4)qe of them. Hence, the 
researcher decided to evolve a screening Device herself. 

The data required for the study were in the following areas; 

(a) Scholastic Readiness of the Pre-school children 

(b) Academic Achievement of the Pre-school children. 

(c) Personal Abilities of Pre-school children. 

(d> Home Environment of the Pre-School children 

Hence tools were required to measure the; 

(1) Scholastic Readiness of the children 

(2) Academic Achievement 

(3) Personal Abilities 

(4) Home Environmental Factors 


Some kind of a tool was necessary which would 
help one to enlist the characteristics of a ready child and 
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help to screen children at the time of entrance to school and 
measure the readiness aspect. 

ft tool was also necessary to measure the 'Home 
Environmental' factors that influence the S.R, of a child. 

To measure ftcademic Achievement of the children, 
marks were taken from the School Report Card . 

The data for testing the hypotheses were 
collected with the help of the following tools for measuring 
all the above mentioned aspects in the study. These can be 
grouped into those that were adapted from the school records 
and those that were devised by the researcher. Given below 
are the details of tools used in the present studyi 

I&sIa. tltvised tlY. thf , rt starchf r t 

<A) Scholastic Readiness Screening Device. 

(B) Interview Schedule (For Parents). 

Bita. from School Records i 

(A) Check List 
(0) Rating Scale 
<C) Personal Data Sheet 
<D) Progress Report Card. 
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A Tool Ifi. Mtamur* S£hQl*s_tji: Rt.a.ti 

To as«e«« Scholastic Raadiness oT the pr»-'School 
childf«'^» a screening devise uas required to measure it. As 
mentioned earlier, a suitable device was not available, and 
hence a device had to be developed separately. 


This device had to be based on -factors and 
aspects responsible for readiness for learning. Learning 
does not take place only through the intellect as is thought 
commonly - there is a multiplicity uf factors that operate in 
the learning process. 

Intellect is a facilitating agent in learning 
but emotions are recognised as the motivating force in all 
learning. Therefore, when one takes up the responsibility of 
assessing readiness, one will have to consider, not only the 
intelligence of the child and his cognitive skills but also 
hia emotions and other related aspects. It is the total 
child that readies for learning and the schools that are to 
play an important role in the education of a child have to 
develop the strategy of understanding the child as a whole. 

Importance of Measur-ina the Right Thinoi 


tool 


The foremost task while going about devising a 
Mas to identify the specific aspects that would aid in 




flin«uring Scholaatic Raadineea. Tha «ffactivanasn for 
description of any objact or parson dapands upon two things - 
how wisely the features to be described are chosen and how 
truly and accurately they describe each one. A description 
jtjiy fail to be useful, for, the need at hand if irrelevant 
features are chosen to describe. 


The first and, perhaps, the most important step 
in our measurement tasi< was defining what is that is to be 
meiBuredi otherwise, the objectives are likely to be 
incompletely formulated and expressed in vague terms. The 
concepts had to be clarified and made more specific before 
progressing towards sensible procedures of measurement. 
Until It was decided what is meant by readiness or what 
behaviours are exhibited by a person who shows Scholastic 
Readiness, there was little prospect of developing 
procedures to apprise either the one or the other. 


Hence, to begin with, it was decided to conduct 
a preliminary study at the pre-school section of the S.I.E.S. 
School to probe into the characteristics of children at 
different levels of performance. 


Breliminyry Studv! 


An indepth study was condudted on 404 children 
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t dying in 1985”-B6 batch to aacartain the specific 

fiaturifl »nd characteristics associated with school 
performance. The check list administered by the teachers to 
note the various charactenitus and traits of individual 
children m the pre-school section was used for the 
Preliminary study to enlist the specific features associated 
with the child's performance in school. 


The check list had the following 4 areas t- 

(I) Individual Traits 

(II) Academic Performance 

(III) Other Activities 


(IV) Comprehension of English language 
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Each arta had the following aub-areaai 


Individual Traits* Personal Data 

Three major categories Personality Traits 

for individual traits 

Mental Abilities 


II. Academic Performance Language 

Three major categories Number Work 

for academic performance 

Bencral Knowledge 


III Other Activities 

Five major categories 
for other activities 


Drawing 
Painting 

G1aywork 
Puzzle 

Paper folding & 
St icking 


IV Knowledge of English languagei 
One category for knowledge 
of English language) 

Understands English and speaks fluently. 
Understands English, but does not speak fluently. 
Does not understand English and does not speak. 
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Following *r* tha a*pact« includad in aach of tha •ub-araa, 

vi7. fdata* 

In Ptraonal Data 

iln Personality Traltsi In Mental 


1 

1 Abilities 

Physical Devalopmant 

t 1 

iLeadarship Qualities lAttantion Span 

Haight 

iMixes freely 

(Observation 

Weight 

iSpeaks Treely 

tCurlos 1 ty 

General Health 

1 Co-opa rat ion 

iMemory 

CleanlInass 

cChee rful 

(Recept1V 1 ty 

Disc ip 1ine 

tMoody 

(Retention 


(Poised 

(Recall 


s 

(Rest 1 ess 

t 

t 


1 

t Conf 1 dent 

s 

1 


(Hesitant 

s 

e 

s 


t Se1f Reliant 

1 

1 


1 

1 Dependent 

t 

1 


(Generous 

1 

s 


t 

«Se1f-Centered 

s 

t 


In LanQuage tin Numbar work tin Dtnaral Knowladga 


Recognition 

1 Counting 

1 Information 

on various 

Reading 

iRecognition 

t 

(matters like 

months of 

Writing 

1 Wr 1 1 mg 
( 

1 Spel1ing 

(the year, days of the 

Conversat ion 

(week, names 

of fruits. 

Singing & Recitation 

1 

1 

1 

(vegetables, 

animals. 

Singing with action 

t 

1 

S 

(flowers, birds and 


1 

(Shapes. 
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In Other Activities 

iln Knowledge of English Language 

t 

Drawing 

I 

lUnderstands English and speaks fluently. 

Painting 

(Understands English, but does not speak 

Clay work 

1 fluently. 

Puzzlt 

(Does not understand English and does not 

Paper folding and 

1 speak. 

1 

sticking 

1 

1 


Th# te«cher« ch*ck#d the indiwidutl traits 4 
times a year in August, October, January and April and marked 
them as follawsi 

A + if they were very good 

A if they were good 

B if they were satisfactory 

C If they were fair 

D if they were below average 


There were 9 divisions of Jr. K.6. and five 
divisions of Sr. K.6. From each division the top ten rankers 
and the bottom ten rankers were chosen for the preliminary 
test. Thus, in all, there were hundred top rankers and 
hundred bottom rankers in Academic Achievement scores 
(ranking was mainly on the basis of Academic Performance, 
i.e. scores obtained in different tests in school). 
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Children were ranked in language, number work 
and General Knowledge baaed on different teste and exams - 2 
Unit Testa, 1st Semester and 2nd Semester. The marks 
obtained by each student in all the tests were totalled up 
and the children were arranged in the descending order. 
Thus, from each section of the ten sections in the school <3 
in Jr. K.B. and 5 in Sr. K.B.) the top ten scorers and the 
bottom ten scorers were taken up for the preliminary study. 
This amounted to 30 high scorers from the Jr. K.G. and 50 
high scorers from Sr. K.G. totalling to 100 high scorers and 
SO low scorers from Jr. K.B. and 30 low scorers from fir. K.B. 
totalling to tOO low scorers. 

It was found that the high Academic Achievers 
consistently scored "A+" or "A" in all the columns, whereas, 
the low Academic Achievers consistently scored B, C or D. 
The high scorers did not score a single C or D, whereas, in 
contrast, the low scorers did not score a single ' A-*-'. 

Investigating into the characteristics of low 
Academic Achievers and high Academic Achievers, it was found 
that family size, S.E.S,, order of birth, education of 
parents particularly of the mother and profession of parents 
were all positively related to the performance of the child. 
Higher the presence of the above mentioned factors superior 
is the performance of the children and lower the above 
mentioned factors inferior is the performance. 
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Th» hiQh-achi*v«r* had apacific traita. Their 
general health condition ua« better, they followed 
cleanlineae and routine diligently, and were far more 
diaciplined. They diaplayed leadership qualities, mixed 
freely, spoke unhesitatingly, were very co-operative, 
cheerful, poised and their social adaptations were high. As 
for the personality traits, they were more confident and 
self-'rcliant. In the case of mental abilities, their 
attention span was longer, they were more curious, keen 
observers, had good memory, high retention and recall and 
very receptive to everything. They performed very well in 
language, in recognition, reading, writing, singing with 
action, etc. As far as Number Work, their counting, 
recognition with spelling, general knowledge they were very 
good since they scored "A“ grades in them. 


In other activities too like drawing, painting, 
daywork, paper folding and sticking they excelled. 

In contrast, the low scorers were found to be 
lagging behind in all these aspects. Their general health 
condition was inferior, cleanliness was not followed, they 
were highly indiscip1ined , lacked leadership qualities, were 
not social, non-co-operative, did not mix freely and had 
communication problems. Some of them were very moody, 
anxious, hesitant, not at all confident, not self-reliant and 
were found to be very dependent. As for their mental 
abilities, their attention span was very short, they lacked 
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in rnBmory, receptiv/ity, rtt*ntion »nd rtcall, had difficulty 
in readinQi writing, arithmetic work and were poor in 
recognition and discussion. The preliminary study confirmed 
that it was not mere cognitive abilities, but developmental 
aspects in totality that contributed to the child's 
performance, Children scoring high, academically were 
definitely superior in all their developmental aspects, 
physical, mental social and personality. 


Procedure of Devising a To ol; 

The literature regarding Scholastic Readiness 
were scanned to investigate into the concept. Encyclopaedia 
of Educational Research, Encyclopaedia of Education, the 
developmental norms and tasks laid down by Child Development 
experts and other related material were studied and the 
components, characteristics, aspects and factors influencing 
Scholastic Readiness were compiled. 


A survey was conducted by visiting nursery 
schools all over Bombay (Appendix 1) to ascertain the method 
for screening, interviewing, and admissions. This gave an 
Idea of the magnitude of problems revolving around the 
admission procedure and the assessment of the readiness of 
the child. 
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All the flchoolm Skid thkt they did not have any 
kind of methodical system to screen children. They had 
devised their own method through SKperience. Almost all the 
achools followed the system of asking questions like "What is 
your name", etc...then asking them to name objects, pictures, 
etc. Some of them allowed the children to enter with parents 
while some schools expected them to come alone. Here the 
researcher observed that children were often torn away from 
parents, screaming and wailing. All this produced a lot of 
anxiety and tension in the minds of the tiny-tots. The 
entire atmosphere during screening in all the schools 
observed, was charged with tension. 

During discussions, the schools that were 
visited agreed that the system that they followed was not 
satisfactory - that they were not successful in the task of 
screening. All of them expressed the need for a more 
suitable and appropriate screening device. 

The fourth step in the procedure of devising an 
appropriate tool for screening the Scholastic Readiness of 
pre-school children was scanning literature regarding 
preparation of screening devices. All the norms and 
regulations laid down by different experts in the procedure 
of preparing screening devices were thoroughly studied. 
Different types of screening devices that are available were 
also scanned. The norms set especially for devices in the 
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educational field and apacifically for pre-achool children 
uere probed into.i Thia enabled the reaearcher in enliatinQ 
Bfiaential componenta neceaaary in formulatiOQ an 
appropriate device to aaaeati Scholaatic Remdineaa. 


The teak of preparing the acreening device waa 
taken up with the neceaaary pointa in mind. The foremoat 
problem m the development of the acreening device waa the 
selection of itema which could poeaibly aaaeaa the neceaaary 
traita of readineae. 

RATIONALE FOR S ELECTION OF. ITEMS 

As diacutsaed earlier^ there waa hardly any tool 
available in India to screen Pre-achool children for 
scholaatic Readiness. Tools constructed abroad by different 
■uthora lay different emphasis and are for a different 
population as its subjects. So to suit the local conditions 
and the definitiona formulated for the study the present tool 
uas constructed. 


The few existing instruments devised are heavily 
loaded with verbal ability and hence, they may not do full 


Linchestein, R., Ireton, H, i 
Florida. Grune and Shatton 1904 


1 


Pre-school Screening. 
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jU€tic* tho«» individual* who ar« low in verbal ability, 

ainca children, at this stage, have not developed their 
verbal ability fully. The main concern was to develop a 
device which can be administered to the pre-schooler easily 
without any elaborate procedures and which may later be also 
used by pre-school teachers for continuous evaluation of 
children. Though no tool was adopted directly, the 
litcraturei on the following tools was found to be very 
valuable m providing the rationale and the outline tor the 
development of the present text of Scholastic Readiness. 


A. Minneapolis Pre-school Screening Instrument (MPBI> 

(Lichenstein, 1980 b>. 

B. Minnesota Pre-school Inventory (MPI) (Ireton and 
Thwing, 1979) . 

C. Development Indicators for the Assessment of Learning 
(DIAL) (Mardill and Goldenberg, 197S). 


The following papers presented in 
Annual Conference of the Indian Association of 
Children Nov. 19B6 were also helpful 


the 22nd 
Preschool 


A. 


Towards developing an assessment checklist for pre¬ 
school years. Sharma A., Roy G., Mistry V., M.S. 


• t 


1 Linchestein R 


Ireton, H. t Dp. Cit . 
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Univ«r«xty, Barod* 1904. 

B. Oavalopmantal Asfltasflicnt t A tool for th« ttachar. 

Sharma N., Sharma B., Anandalaxml B., Lady Irwin 
Coll*Q«i Dalhi, 1904. 

C. Taachars Rating Scale i An Aaaaasmant tool. Mohita P., 
Shaatn J.* M.S. Univaraity Baroda^ 1983. 

D. Devalopmantal Aaaeaamant of Pra-achool Children. Parekh 
K,, Shukla S. , M.S. Unlvereity Baroda. 

The tool Item* were selected on the basis of 
developmental norms laid down by experts and taking into 
consideration the different aspects influencing Scholastic 
Readiness in totality. 

The guideline was that areas that are most 
relevant to a child s success or failure in school, be given 
importance as laid down in the Encyclopaedia of Education. 
Then, a review of tools and kits already devised for 
assessment of nursery children was made. This was followed 
by systematic observation of children in the pre-school 
section of the school. 

The foremost point in mind while collecting tool 
items was selecting items which are appropriate to be used in 
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th« cUss-raam situation, with th« pre-school• pb who are just 
entering school and without any sophisticated equipment. A 
number of items which may suit the situation were listed to 
make a choice of tools out o1 a large number, to ensure their 
usability in the local conditions. These again were 
discussed with the guide, with the personnel working in the 
field and observation of the pre-school children at S.I.E.S. 
school in the different classes. The items thus collected 
are listed in Appendix 2, 


The collection of tool items thus went through the following 
stages! 

(1) Pre<Initial)study 

(2) Discussion with the personnel working in Pre-schools. 

(3) Observations in the Pre-school sections 

(4) Literature on Pre-School children and Readiness 

(5) Norms laid by experts of tools constructed. 

Literature on different available tools and 
measurement instruments. 

The scanning of literature confirmed the fact 
concluded in the preliminary study that all the developmental 
aspects influenced children's performance. Hence, every area 
of development was included while compiling the screening 
device to measure Scholastic Readiness. 
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A holistic approach in acreaning was assantial. 
It wss nectssary to includt tha whola child for scraaning. 
Tha wholf child includas tha physical stlf, tha 
tfliotional/psychological salf, tha social salt and tha 
mantal/cognitiva salt. 

Thus tha scraaning devica includad all tha 
dffvalopmant araas of tha child. Qfcoursa, it Is not possibla 
to saparata tha davalopmantal abilitias into distinct and 
non-ovarlapping catagorias. Thay ara all intarralatad, ona 
influencing tha othar and only for technical purposes ara 
thay discussed under saparata heads. 


The areas included in the screening device ara t 

1. Physical/Motor S)<ills 

2 . Mcntal/Cogn 1 t 1 ve Skills 

3. Psychosocial Skills (i 

4. Language Skills 

The physical/motor development has bean includad 
because it is basic to emotional, intellectual and social 
development of the child. When tha young child's abilities 
and capacities have not developed to tha extant required or 
essential, then the consequent stresses and strains of tha 
learning environment interfere with the child's learning and 
development. 
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The mental/cognitiu* function was included 
because it goes without saying that this is a basic requisite 
for any learning. It is important to understand the 
biological pace of a child's natural Intellectual growth and 
development. Language development and communication skills 
basic to full intellectual development have also been 
considered. Language is difficult to be distinguished from 
the cognitive area since major part of cognitive functioning 
involves processing of verbal material and relies upon 
comprehension of language. Language functioning can be 
divided into two general components, receptive language which 
involvee decoding and comprehension of verbal material and 
expressive language, the formulation and expression of 
thoughts in verbal forms. The decoding aspect of receptive 
language may be regarded as encompassing, perceptual 
processes such as auditory reception and discrimination which 
are prerequisites for higher order processing of verbal 
information. Expressive language pertains to aspects of 
verbal output, such as, syntax, grammar and word use. As the 
young child'e expressive language capabilities lag far behind 
what he or ehe is able to comprehend, his receptive language 
was mainly taken into consideration. 


Speech too was included which indicates how 
capable he/shc is in formation of sounds. Speech involves 
the child's proficiency at producing desired speech 
so as to be comprehensible to others. 


patterns 
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Ths tmotional/pxychological a«ptct* hav» batn 
includtd bacauaa if th* child is not •motionally r*ady, th« 
•tr*B>** strains of the aducational system shatters the 
emotional stability. Negative attitudes of lack of self- 
confidence, inferiority complexes and lack of initiative take 
deep root through their school work. The emotional 
unreadiness dan most certainly interfere with the 
intellectual performance of the children. 


The social adaptation has been taken into 
consideration since it also influences the child's learning 
processes. If he/she Is unable to interact with the peer 
group, adjust and accommadate to the requirements of the 
social group, he/she may perhaps have difficulty in learning 
through group piroressen. 


Fallowing are the criteria on the basis of which 
the items in the pre 1iminary draft were included before the 
eventual selection: 

(a> Items which take care of the developmental aspects of 
children at this stage. 

(b) Items which will be interesting enough and get maximum 
involvement from the children. 

(c) Items with which children art familiar. 

<d> Items which will be relevant and enable the children to 
attempt easily. 




Items which would be understood easily. 

Items which will demand minimum of verbal response. 
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<e> 
(f) 


Mature of Itemst 

The items were both of performance type as well 
as verbal type. There was a good balance between these two. 
The items chosen and compiled were such that children of 3+ 
age should be able to tackle them easily according to norms 
laid. The screening was conducted in a gradual manner and 
did not take place all of a sudden, which may be very 
traumatic for the child. The items were within the 
understanding capacity of the children in this age group. 
The items had enough scope for varied, extensive and possible 
valid responses which the children could provide with their 
limited experiences. Since the device included obeervation 
of children by letting them play and engage in activities in 
groups, it gave a complete picture of the child as a whole. 


Validitv 

Validity concerns the crucial question "How well dots a 
measure do, what it is intended to do"^" In the case of the 
screening device in question the objective is to identify 
those individuals who are scholastically ready or unready. 


validity pertains to evidence that a test or 
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instrument contains the right stuff. That is, the 
instruments content should be consistent with the domain of 
skillSi abilities or behaviours that the instruments purports 
to measure. The content validity was established both by 
building the device systematically on the prescribed norms of 
developmental scales laid down by experts in the field of 
child development and by getting the approval of 10 
educationists. 


The preliminary draft was given to 10 experts 
working in the field of Education, Guidance and counselling. 
(Appendix 3). The purpose of devising a tool was explained 
and the aims of the study listed. They were requested to go 
through the items in the preliminary draft carefully and 
score each one of them between 1 to 9 on the basis of 
appropriateness and suitability. 


After collecting it from all the experts, the 
items were coded and those that were approved by atleast 7 of 
them were enlisted. Thus a draft form (Appendix 4) of 
Scholastic Readiness Screening Device was compiled and 
prepared. 

Pre-Testi 


The items were tried out on a very small sample 
of about 15 children just to get a feel of how long 


it takes 
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to adminiatfff' the acreaning davica on children, what ar« th» 
hindrances and how children respond to these items. 
DiBCUSsions were held with teachers and others in the field 
of pre-school, to find out whether the items were 
appropriate. After the collection of items, the time taken 
by each child was noted down, which facilitated fixing-up of 
appropriate time limit in the final draft. At random, 13 
children - 7 girls and 0 boys - were selected to go through 
the screening device. The administrative procedure was 
decided - the ways in which the children would be screened 
which is discussed in following paragraphs. 


After this, following items were eliminated, as 
administration was very difficult. The colour matching and 
shape matching, found very interesting by children were 
deleted, since children took long to complete them. It was 
realised that these items which seemed to be very lengthy 
requiring longer duration for attempting, made children lose 
interest. There was also a tendency to avoid complicated and 
difficult ones. The visual discrimination item was dropped 
on this account since children found it too complicated and 
difficult to be attempted. 


Then, the compounded items were enlisted. A 
draft form of scholastic readiness screening device was 
prepared, consisting of 10 items for children and 8 items for 
observing children. 
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.pf-pitoT snm 

The pre-pilat study utas planned and conducted 
firstly, ■fof' item analysis and secondly, to determine the 
method of scoring. The pre-pilot study was conducted on a 
sample of 50 children, selected at random from those uho 
sought admission in 1986-07, and the facility value and 
Discrimination Index was worked out. 

One of the most impOT‘tant step in the 
development of the psychological tools, is item analysis 
Barret(1973), 1 claims that employing item analysis infect 
improves the validity and reliability of tests. Guilford 
(1954)2 asserts them in order to obtain an objective 
information concerning the test items, including item 
analysis, as unquestionable. Item analysis primarily 
concerns itself with item difficulty and item discrimination. 
Item difficulty is taken in terms of the proportion uf 
individuals completing the items successfully and 
discrimination index refers to the degree to which it 
differentiates between those obtaining high and low scores. 


1 Garrett, N.E. i- Statistics m PfVChBigfty iml esAyfiLSiLBCL- 
New York, David Mskay Co, 1973. 

2 Guilford, J.P. I- Psychometric dltllftSL- <2nd Ed.). New 
York. McGraw Hill. 1954. 
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children who function within age expectations and the few who 
,pe notably below. Following items which had the 
dlecrlfflination index below 0.20 were modified and eliminated. 


The observation of "Fine and Bros* Motoi Cikilln" 
(iiere eliminated since it did not discriminate between high 
and low scorers. Most of the children seem to be having a 
reasonably developed Motor skills, expected of a 3 year old. 
Again in "Ability to Try Out/Persistence", "Emotional 
Stability and Maturity" mci’t of ti.e.a scored low since they 
ucre anxious and tensed. 


Scoringt Equal Weightage was given to all the three areas 

VIZI 

Physical/Motor skills 
Cognitive skills 
Psycho tt social skills 

Each of the abovejmentioned area carried 30 marks 
and 10 marks were allotted to the child's Comprehension of 
English Language <since it was felt that he would be 
attending the English Medium school). Thus the screening 
device on the whole carried 100 marks. 


The details of the scoring was as mentioned 
below. To begin with children in groups of ten were brought 
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in It waa a large room where, on one aide waa aprrad a long 
on which were spread manipulative equipments, vja., 
bulldino blocks, peg boards, puzzle trays, strings and beads. 
There were three sets in each, so that children have ennugh 
material and also enough choic.e . The ihllriren were directed 
to choose anything to play. As they engaged themselves with 
the equipment each one was scored on the ^^aslB of his ability 
to manipulate the material. The beads, and pegboards had S 
scores each and the blocks and puzzles which is at a higher 
level and needs more skill for manipulation had 10 scores 
allotted. As a child manipulated, the fallowing elements 
were obaervedi- 


(i) 

His eye-hand control 



(ii) 

Motor control 



(iii> 

Ability to perform that task (i.e. 

to 

string the 


bead, to fit the peg in the hole of 

the 

peg board) 

(Iv) 

Ability to complete that task 



(v> 

Swiftness 




They carried one score each in the caee of 
beading and pegboards and 2 each in blocks and puzzles. As a 
child completed a task as, for example, stringing the bead, 
another equipment was presented to him, say blocks, and was 
asked whether he would like to play with It and, thus, each 
child was drawn to all the four equipments to manipulate. 
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Thvrv were 10 b«adm to b« ntruoQ, 6 coloured 
peg* pegboardB, 12 blocks with which he 
could construct anything and large puzzle trays with 4 
pictures each. The puzzle was not a cut-out puzzle <i.e. the 
eafflt picture cut-out into three or tour pieces to be 
assembled together) since the child at this age would not be 
able to assemble it, but one full picture cut-out as, for 
example, the fruit puzzle tray. The cut-outs in complete 
pictures of apple, mango, pineapple and banana were there. 
Similarly, there were two puzzle trays of vehicles, a bus, a 
car, a plane and a ship which are familiar to the children. 


If the child completed all the tasks he was 
given full marks i.e. 5 for the heading, S for peg boards, 10 
for the blocks and 10 for the puzzle. There were no 
restrictions as to how he should do - whether he arranges the 
blacks sideways and calls it « train or builds a tower by 
keeping them one over the other, the child was given constant 
Signals of approval by nodding the head or smiling. There 
was no time limit too i.e. no child was pressurised to do or 
complete it within a given time, but if it was found that the 
child was not making any progress in it, he was skillfully 
drawn to the next one by asking him - “Would you like to play 
with this now?". 


As he was engaged in the activities with 
manipulative equipments, observations were made on his 
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psycho.ocUl Ihe,.# cU««ifi*d und.r 5 
c«t«oori»i» with 3 nuh i:Attijori#m *nd th*y w»r» til trrtnQtd 
hiertrchictlly in th« d#«c»ndinQ ord*r tnd th* vcorts too 
w«r« arrtnotd -from 6 to t thun 


Social Emotional 

Cofflpatanca Maturity 


Emotional Ability to Bahaviour 

Stability aatabliah At Activ- 

ralationvhipa ittas 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


FriendlyIWi 11 ing to IHappy l» llntaracttd 
Ii co-op-1 letya paran t* ! isacura Itraaly 

•ratlva I ' ’ 

I I » 

Timid It iParauadad tiy IOccaaiona- JIntaractad 
•nv IParanta illy anniaua)octaaionally 


Scared IParauadad t>y lljftan An- 1 Indapandank 
IParadta aniJ Ixioua land aloof 

ITaachar-s 1 * 

. • ! 


lEnthuaiatk- 
i tic l( 
lEagar 

I 

a 

)Act 1 valy 
Sinvolved 
I 

iDid whan 
ttold 

1 

I 


acorad 4 


The 

f ll'toV 

waa tacurad 6 

- 5, 

tha aaconvi waa 

3, tha 

th 1 rtl 

waa ac.orad 2 - 

1. 




A«ii tliv 

M(.tivitiaa wera 

romplatad and 

tha 

obaarvation 

nut ad 

itit Itia phya u:a 1/Motor Ski Ha 

and 

payrho^»o>oial 

tak 1 1 1 rt 

ttiif *«rat*tting c ama 

to tha 3rd area 

i. a. 

ilia i ijgn 1 11 va 

%!• 1 1 11>. 

1 li 1 1 1 ard of 

5 itamm, thuai - 



1- 

Naming 4 pictures 
2. NAffliQu. ftf ArUi-laft 


two acoraa each 


Total 

B 


Name 2 articltfa 


two acciraa each 


4 
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3. Rggeat After Me. 

Repeat 2 sentences^ two scorea each 4 

4. lowino Instruct iona 

Follow 2 instructions Four scores each B 

5. Speech. Clarity three point scale 6 • 1 

To begin with, the child was drawn to picture 
book® and was asked to name 4 different pictures. Fach 
naming carried % sc oreaand the child was then asked to name 
the articles. Naming of different articles too carried 1. 
scoreteach. After this, statements were made like "I like to 
play", "1 want a ball" and the child was asked to repeat the 
sentences. This was the item “Repeat After Me". Each 
sentence repeated accurately had X. scoi'eS. If repeated half 
(missing one word etc.) he got 1 score and if repeated just 
the last word 1/ft scure. Itie next item in the cognitive 
skill area was following instruction. Instructions were 
given one after another and the child was expected to follow 
it for e.g. a pen, pcnr 1 1 , book, etc. were kept on the table 
close near to the child and the child wes asked to "Give me 
the pencil" and so on. How clear was the child's speech was 
noted on a three point scale. 

The scores on Comprehension of English Language were as 
follows t 

The child was asked questions in English and he 10-9 

answered in English 
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The child uias aaked questions in English and he 8-7 

answered in monosyllables 

The child was asked questions in English and he 6b 

answered in Hindi 

The child was asked questions in Hindi and he 4-3 

answered in Hindi 

The child was asked questions in Hindi and he 2-1 

could not respond well 


PILOT aT!Jj;)Y The sjcreenvnq device in the -final -form (Appendih 
3) after the ronlent validity and item analysis, was 
adminiiifcered on ( hildreii who sought admission to the 
(Kdiool in 1986-8^. Of Ihese 344 children took admission and 
the reliability w«»*i inniiiuted, 

A screemng memust yield consistent results. If 
contradic.tory rewiilfs are obtained for a child when the same 
tet»t IS administem) on different occasions, the information 
15 meaningless as a basis far making decisions. Ofcourse, 
measurement of a child's developmental functioning will not 
be consistent as the measurement of height and weight, still 
a good screening procedure is one that is reliable enough to 
consistently yield results with a relatively narrow range. 




The utility of »ny psychological test is 
determined by its validity arid reliability. GuilTord <1981) 
and Barrett (19/J.) eiiiphani ze the need to use valid and 
reliable tools for meai.iinng any criteria. 

Since nt paiallcl form of the tool was 
available, the mrthm. oi estah 1 i shmg reliability by the 
parallel form metlux.l c uid not be sought for. The split half 
method ai*!-o rouJd nut l r eiuplnyrd for the simple reason that 
all the itemsi timlfi nt t hr ilvvitlecJ into equal halves. Inter 
item (.oritj 1 st riK y w a 4'-lO riiit tvasible. 


r.o tf. ' tent retest reliability was considered to 
be the most siiitetl and was used. This involves a comparison 
between results obtainijcl on different occasions (i.e. at the 
1st iiTitancH aiitl rMpfilifd after some gap) by administering 
the same test. 


)’h« r.rreeriincj device was administered in Feh 
19B<'j to the sample of *i44 children who were admitted for tfie 
following academic year and the responses were scored. In 
June ‘06, when they joined school, the second administration 
was done after an interval of 15 weeks. This long interval 
could not be helped since the children were not available. 
The retest was conducted exactly in a similar fashion by 
getting 10 children at a time to engage in activities and 
observing and screening them on various aspects. 
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development l« determined liy their InarninQ at home. Thl* is 
not to overlook the importanre of heredity, particularly in 
relation to physical Qrou.th and also intellectual 
development, nor to deny the influence of wider environment 
of neighbourhood and the community. For the young child, 
however, the home and the family play the major part in 
drawing out, structuring his abilities moulding his 
personality and behaviour giving directions to his interest 
and shaping hi«i attitudes. 


Mem. e, it .»ab important to embark upon 
inlervjewiny (larwutj v, 11 li would givt; a complete picture ut 
the child -- how rr-.iJy nv wa'i scholastically, what were the 
imped 1 (lien t*. in h i u h.iin*, wt.at les would come in the wav 

of his progrea's and so on. 


ftiu rear lie 1 did nut «:nme across any suitable 
pur'flt lunnai re or m. iiiMlul e amt so a new framework of items was 
Ijrt’pared from ttieit point of view. 

P ro- Studyj A pi-B-study was conducted by interviewing parents 
of the 300 childr-en admitted in the pre-school section of the 
school. It was by way of discussion on the following aspects 
and was semi-structured interview to probe into the Home 
Backgroundl 


(a) How do you spend Sundays and holidays? 




fJevBlopmtnt m d*l«rmni«d hy th«ir laarning nt horn*. Thm i« 
not to overlook the importinre of heredity, particularly in 
relation to physical growth and also intellectual 
developmant, nor to deny the influence of wider environment 
of neighbourhood and the community. For the young child, 
however, the home and the family play the major part in 
drawing out, structuring his abilities moulding his 
personality and behaviour giving directions to his interest 
and shaping his attitudes. 


Hen(. p, It wau important to embark upon 
in Ler'v I ewing parent'-, eihi ti would uivi> a lomplete picture ut 
the child •• how ri»,i.ly le was scholastically, what were the 
imped iiinen ts iri Ins InaiK-, wh.at ributai.les would come in the way 
of his progress anti aci on. 


The resrar-i her did nut t.nme across any suitable 
giu'st. innn a 1 re or silieclule and so a new framework of items was 
prepared from tlieir point, of view. 

P ru “Study: A fire-study was tonducted by interviewing parents 
of the 300 children admitted in the pre-school section of the 
school. It was by way of discussion on the following aspects 
and was semi-structured interview to probe into the Home 
Background t 


<a) How do you spend Sundays and holidays? 




(b) WMo tat<«s cart? af flip i. tiilij at home'^ 

(c) Arc? you a mpmlHM ot .wiy t. Ujh'> 

((j) W^ld1•, aiti" m.i.)ay i eitt vnu reatl'^ 

(e) What IS your opini iti ^hout |Liy*»? 

(f) What itt your about books*’ 

(g) What IS yuur uuioioii about play*? 

{h> Who woiilfl tifflfi till' I n 1 1 d ■* 

(i) What IS the ruli; ot ttie scfujol'-’ 

<j> ^tioiild ttjyij hi* luMi |!i? 


It Ma*» (lt*( jded tti prcibe into the detail* ot Home 
FjarkQround further ttiere seemed to be a strong relation 
between Home UackgroMod and liuholast ic. Readiness of t-hildren. 
The variou'i areas lo the Home Background were enlisted. 

Sel ect icin of Rrijav 

Home Hact-)round is such a multidimensional 
phenomenon that it was a difficult task to select items which 
would comprise Home Bat kgrounrt in totality and yet be piecise 
and specific. It is generally reported that Home Background 
affects an individual a develupmcnt, adjustment, personality 
and is also important in determining scholastic Readiness. 
The main purpose of interview schedule was to identify 
factors that were specific in contributing to the child's 
readiness, to determine the role it played and to compare the 
home background of high scorers and low scorer* in scholastic 




rt-adinesa screening deviso. 


At -first, A dr»ft wee prepared with iO area*, 
each of which coneiated o-f 10 que«tion«. Theme aream were 
chomen on the baais normm listed by vanoum expert* am 
important aspects and in consultation with r’'rmonnel working 
in the field of early ihildhood education. Since it warn 
suggested that the prepared schedule would take long time to 
till up, it was pruned to a shorter form with all the areas 
in mind. This would also avoid the boredom and monotony 
which may set in when questioned for too long. 


This schedule thus pruned was adminimtered to I? 
mothers and items which were difficult to be understood or 
too open ended, wurt modified. The final schedule lAppendix 
6) had 6 categories, h of which had 10 items each and the 
sixth had S items. The categories are as undent 

1. Attitude to child rearing 

2. Actual handling 

3. Interpersonal relations 

4. Parental cxpectatians 

5. Facilities provided and 


6. Preparation of the child 




Attitucl* to Child rcAPing wa« included, mince 
the views end belie-fs ctf parents determine to a large extent, 
the progress of the child. Scholastic Readiness of children 
depends not only on their abilities, but also on the 
attitudes within the family and the school. Lack of 
favourable attitudes lead to negative feelings which, in 
turn, affect the Scholastic Readiness. 


Some r'esearchers emphasize the view that factors 
like educational environment at home and attitudes of parents 
ars more consistent predictors of achievement. But all these 
factors are mutually overlapping and inter-dependent. 
According to Parker (1967) educational disadvantage is not 
simply dependent upion social status, but rspresents the whole 
syndrome of family characteristics of which most important 
are Parents' attitude. While concluding the Plowdeu report, 
Miseman (1967) stated, “of home environmental variables, 
those denoting family attitude to education, ambition and 
literacy are a great deal more important than those denoting 
material circumstances and social class'*. 


Actual handling was included since it would 
indicate the exact way in which the child is brought up and 
obviously it may differ from the attitudes. Opportunities 
provided to the child to be self-reliant, encouragement given 




to be on hia own and be independent, are important aspect* in 

chiId-rearinQ. 

Interpersonal relations go hand-in-glove in 
understanding the child> The importance of close parent 
child relationship and interactions cannot be underestimated. 
It ha* been proved beyond doubt that interpersonal relation* 
within the family contributed substantially to the child's 
adjustments and his personality formation.^ Erikson has 
emphasized the early parent-child experience* as the 
determining factor in the child s later adjustment. Mussen 
Conger and KaQan (1969) have described how unfavourable 
parent-child relation can cripple the child's chance* to 
adjust successfully to the school situation. 


Parental eKpectations determine to a great 
extent what the child will achieve, to what extent he will 
develop, what heiglit* he will attain. Parental aspiration* 
and expectations nf (,)n*ir children have been found to he 
strongly related to the achievement and attainment. Hioh 
expectations provided impetus towards higher attainment. 

Facilitie*, provided have alwaye been thought to ht 
closely associated with the child's accomplishment, 


1 Kuppuswamy, B. t Child Behaviour md. t • New 

Delhi. Vika* Publishing House, 1900•j*!’2.6®“2^1 




nartxcularly in th» scholafetic field. The physical features 
like availability uf honks, furniture, place and similar 
other things arc part at saclo-economic status. These arc 
considered as facilitators to development and progress and it 
Mas important to include this aspect to find out, how closely 
it related to high and low scorers in Scholastic Readiness 
device. 


Preparation (jf the child, the last variable, 
included in Interview 'IrheiJule, was also thought to be one 
which indicates whether the Scholastic Readiness of the child 
was nurtured or left to develop on its own. It wate. 
imperative to establish the fact whether any kind of support 
ijr help rendered to ttu! fluid facilitates his readiness. 


SCOflIN G» A three point ut air has been provided for scoring 
Agree, Sonirwhat. hipra, Do not Agree were the three 
alternative anuwerii. Ine highest a parent could score in an 
Item was 3 and the lowe'jst was 1. The statements were jumbled 
up so that in scnre«i if one Agrees he scores 3 and in some 
others if he Doe'ii not agree she scores 3. In each of the 
variable, a parent could score maKimum of 30 and minimum of 
10 scores. On the whole the entire interview schedule 
carried IQO scores. Manual scoring was done of all the 
variables with the help of one assistant. After completing 
the scoring, the score tables and data-sheet were prepared. 




Scale t Qradiny personal characteristic*. The rating 


Rating. . 

scale 16 * format prepared in the bchool which ha* different 
aspect* to be noted by the teachers under four major area* a* 
follows! 

1 . Personal Data 

2. Mental Abilities 

3. Sac 1al Skills 

4. Personality Trait<. 

The various uspsc ts un U>r each of these area* are as follows! 



. .. 


■ . 

Personal Data 

Mental 

Social Skills 

Persunality 


Ah i 1111 e 


Trait* 

Physical De¬ 

Observation 

Leadership 

Cheerful 

velopment 


qual 1 t 1 es 


Height cm*. 

Curius 1 tv 

Mixes freely 

Poised 

Weight Kg 

Memory 

Speak* freely 

Confident 

Beneral Health 

Ret rp1 1 V 1 ty 

Co-operative 

5e1f-Re1ian t 

Cl B an 1 mess 

Re tent inn 

Non-Cci-operat i ve Generou* 

Disciplifie 

Ret all 


Self -centered 


The teacher* fill them four timie* a year in 
August, October, January and March while entering the marks 
obtained by children in the different tests. The rating 
scale (Appendix 7) was however, filled up on the ba«i* of the 
observation mad* by the teacher* during the r1assroom 
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interaction. ii.I.S .. j . ■ lijnl i'-a jlii in^ititutian which fallows 

the (jrcjfjressj vi> mel-ftcin i.e. the play way cnethod and moat of 
the activities are roiuJui tecJ with a var-iety of equipments. 
Hence there is ample scope for teachers to observe the 
rhilHren dnriruj free play sessions, during outdoor 
activities, at the I'lnqle qy*", at the slide, with the 
trl cycles and the •scooters anil so on. 


There are special equipments of balance board, 
etc., where the teat.aer can observe and strengthen the 
child's gross motor v.kills anti tine motor skills. There are 
also activities condiit ted in drawing, painting, craft work, 
clay work which intlud« a lot of interaction among teachers 
and children. 


Hente. all these activities provide ample 
opportunities to teathervj for observing children in the 
specific areas atid rating them down precisely. 


These were collected for the study which may 
help in comparing children on the basis of scores obtained by 
them in the scholastic Readiness screening device and the 
scores obtained in the rating scale. The rating was done by 
grading the children thust 

A+ “ Excellent 
A “ V,Good 




16 £ 


B*- Hni ici 

B ■' Siai 1 •» t u)' tory 
C ■■ f- a i r 

D - Beiout Avcraga 


ft dm^aaion Form Th« Form of application tor admission to 
Kinder Garten used by the school authority for admission 
(Appendix 9) was taken up by the researcher as one tool for 
data collection. It i.ontained all the basic details of a 
child and hie backgraurKi. It was warded in English and was to 
be filled up in English only. The bottom strip was left for 
official use to note down the official details. The form hail 
headings with several sub-headings under many. the 
information thus tilled up by the parents prior to admission 
is maintained in basic files by the school authorities. 


RtiUgrJL 


Data was also collected from the progress report r aro 
(Appendix 9). A report of the progress made by the child vn 
the academic field were maintained by the teachers in the 
school. The children were evaluated under three main 
categories t 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


Language 
Number Work 
General Knowledge 





The uchaol had a unit tt«t in the month of 


Augufit, a first aemeater exam in the month of October a 
second Unit Test in Ja’uiary and the aecond semester in the 
month of March. Each of these category were further 
subdivided and the child was evaluated. This report card waf. 
used by the researcher to correlate the scores obtained by 
the children in the Bcholastic Readiness screening Device 
with those of the scores obtained in Academic performance. 
This was done four times in September after the unit test, in 
November after the first semester examination, and in 
February and April after the second Unit Test and Semester 
examination. Correlation was also obtained of the scares on 
the whole in academic performance. 


DATA COLLECTION 

Administrat ion Of Scre erii nu Device : 


During visits to school, the researcher liad 
observed that when children are taken individually to a room, 
it causes a lot of anxiety and it is a traumatic experience 
for children when they are separated from their parents. 
Children were not relaxed and comfortable, but were crying, 
unwilling or quiet and non-co-’operative. Hence, the foremost 
point in mind while planning the administration procedure was 
that children would be brought in groups and not individually 
which would minimise their anxiety considerably. It was also 




planned that they would not be brought atraight away for 
screening but for activities with equipments which would give 
them the feeling of play rather than any formal activity. 

Needless to say, in any activity for young 
children, considerable care must be taken to make the 
children comfortable secure and encourage them to produce 
maximum performance. 


Utmost care was taken while planning the 
administration procedure to ensure that it is absolutely 
conducive for the young children who are averse to stranger*,, 

who will be unro operative and who will not be willing to 

leave the parent*. tvery effort was made to establish a 
working rapport and avmrl arousing arty anxiety in the 
children. Screening wd* done only when the child warn in good 
physical and emotional i ondiiion. Care was also taken to 
carry out Bcreening »n a ■secluded, quiet place, free from 
difiturhancBs and diuti-.it t. ions. The screening device was ih 

'.iimple jt, lb 1 1 >, will h i onld be used by teachers later as 

ii regular sc r een i ng - « v . 1 1 nat ion programme. 

Few materials were needed - some equipment, 
picture books and screening sheets. The screening 
programme was not timed since children were expected to 
perform at their level but on an average most children took 
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about 19 - 20 minutee, it wa<a obaarvad that on an avaragt in 
an hour -four to fiv* childran could ba acraanad comfortably 
an all tha Itama. 


Verbal type of rattponaaa raquirad 4 to 5 


minutes. The 

children could 

be kept 

busy 

easily 

wi th 

performance 

Items. bimultaneously. 

observat ion*r 

of 

Psycho/Soc 1 a 1 

char-art f-r ist i cs 

and motor 

skills 

were 

rated 


down. 

The adriiiniatratiun of tha acraaning davica uaa 
au planned and orcjant^ad that all thaea aapacta wara taken 
care of diligently. 

To begin with, children ware brought in groupa 
of ten. Tho%a who werr unwilling to leave tha paranta were 
allowed to enter with tha parantm, who «at in a corner. 
(Tltere were columni» to score all thaai aapacta). Tha 
arrangement was m.ide in a big room where on one aide was a 
large mat spread with lots of manipulative equipments viz., 
building blocks, peg boards, puzzle trays and strings and 
beads. There were three sets in each so that children have 
enough material and also enough choice. The children were 
directed to choose any equipment to play. There was no 
problem to draw the children into these activities since 
children have always enjoyed building blocks and playing with 
beads and peg boards. This opened limitless possibilities 




for 


rch*r to obserw* and not* 


th» 


child s 
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th» 


p«ycho/»oclal It call*d for least ariKiety for the 
child and h# felt a« though he wa* merely playing. Also, no 
one was engaged in it alone. There were 10 children at a 
time and this, in fact, encouraged him to engage himself in 
the activity, comfortably. And, on the other side, 
arrangements were made to interview and screen the children. 


As the children were busy with the equipments 
and observations were made, equipments were given for 
specific activities. As a child completed a task (i.e. 
stringing the beads, tor eKample) other equipment was 
presented to him, say, blacks and was asked whether he would 
like to play with it, and thus each child was drawn to all 
the four equipments to manipulate. During activities no 
comments were made abtjnt the product that he was making. He 
was nevpr given a feel i irj of making a mistake or giving wrong 
responses. No judgement was passed. 


Three personnel were needed at a time, one to 
engage children in aitivities, one to observe and one to 
interview the child. Ihe teachers who were taken up for this 
purpose were trained and highly qualified and experienced. 
They were briefed and a systematic orientation programme was 
held. Since the teachers were trained it was easy for them 
to establish rapport with children and parents, and handle 


j. I. . 


^ ^ ^11r«a r1 DO « 
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of play ob««rvatian permitted « rapport to bt emtabliehed 
and reduced conalderably the anxiety in the tiny tots. 

flriminiatration of Intervie^ui_ Soh edULle The data were collected 
by the researcher personally by interviewing the parents. 
Parents were given appointments between 10.00 am and 5.00 pm, 
spread over a period of 3 weeks. There were three assistants 
to help, to check whether the parent has come at the 
stipulated date and time (since many walked in according to 
their convenience). Tallying of the parents with their 
child's admission forms was essential to match each child's 
scores on scholastic Readiness with scores obtained bv 
parents in the interview. These assistants who helped in the 
interview were personnels involved in the pre-school field 
and hence were familiar with organising and conducting 
parent-contacts an<J si-< on. They were however, briefed 
thoroughly with the procedure involved and the norms to be 
adhered to. Creation of good rapport, listening patiently 
and noting cantinnnualy all the relevant information was 
emphasized. There was one assistant writing down all the 
discussion, holding the pad on her lap beside the table so 
that the parent did not feel conscious of speaking out 
frankly. 

Physical environment was carefully planned and 
arranged ... comfortable chairs and tables, well lit, 
ventilated, breezy and airy roo« with complete privacy and 
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devoid of distract loti w*re the highlights of the physical 
environment. Water facilities were arranged and cars was 
Also taken to make arrangements for young toddlers who 
accompanied their mothers. Picture books were kept beside 
the mother on low tables and chairs so that the toddlers let 
the mothers discuss freely and frankly. The timing was so 
planned that the pre-schooler was in the school and the 
parents attended the interviews in the adjacent wing. Each 
interview took about 30 minutes excepting a few which went 
beyond 40 minutes. These were of the parents who discussed 
liiome Isttuee on their owri and needed a patient hearing. A few 
started suggesting reforms and improvements for the school in 
particular and some went about discussing problems of 
children in general. 


Before ffie interview, the ob jectives/purpose 
were explained to i.he parent in simple language. Assurance 
wiiB given that all the information would be kept 
confidential. The respondent was convinced that his/her 
'iihcerA response wauld be an important contribution. They 
were also told that all other parents were co-operating in 
the research, and the respondent was not the only one 
revealing the facts about family. They were also assured 
that this would, in no way, affect the child's promotions, 
handled by the teacher. 


Interview first began with general discussion 
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far a minute or twrj f,i r'jt ..b I j‘.. h rapport. Questions like how 
did they bomr 1 ■ rhi.itl i-i ar rancjemen ts loere made at 

home 1 were piut forth. Il.i‘5 made the mothers especial Iv, 
absolutely cnmlort.^h J o and put them at ease. The fathpi-s 
also discussed about taking leave or making alternate 
arrangement at the wo»k p1 atr. Apart from putting them at 
easCf this also strengthened their conviction of the 
research(?r being ronriitnecl about tiieir problems genuinely. 


Bince the parents belonged to different socio- 
eccinomic background and different levels of education, the 
interview had to be rondurted in many instances in Hindi, 
Marathi and Tamil. A handful of mothers could not manage 
even with Hindi, tincu they had recently migrated from 
Sujarat and Karnataka and hence needed the interview in 
Bujarathi or Kannarla. Ihe assistants could converse in these 
languages and hence, there was no difficulty in interviewing 
them. 


RAT ING SCALE (Tor Data Collection) 

The rating scale was used to collect detailed 
information on children. The rating scale is a format 
prepared in the school which has different aspects under four 
major areas as followsi 

!■ Personal Data 

2. Mental Abilities 




lyi 

3. 5ac 1 d 1 11 J 

4, f'erttonaI Tty fraitu 


The various 

follows:- 

aspects under 

each of these 


Personal Data 

Men t a 1 

Social Skills 

Personality 


Abilities 


Traits 

Physical Deve- 

Obser-vat ion 

Leadership 

Cheerful 

lopment 


Qual 1 t 1 «s 


Height ems. 

Cu r i os 1 1 y 

Mixes freely 

Moody 

Weight Kg. 

Memory 

Speaks freely 

Poised 

General Health 

Receptivi ty 

Co-operative 

Restless 

ID] eanl int-'su 

Re tent ion 

Non Co-operative Confident 

Discipl irie 

Heca11 


Hesitant 


Stlf-rtliant 
Daptndant 
Gan*nous 
Salf-cantarad 


Th# taachara wara suppovad to fill tham four 
timaa a yaar xn August, Octobar, January and March, whxla 
entering tha marks obtained by children in the different 
teats. Tha rating scale was however, filled-up on th* basis 
of th* observations mad* by tha teachers during tha classroom 
interaction. Sine* th# school fallows the progressiva method 
tha play way method and most of the activities are 
conducted with variety of equipments, there was no dearth of 








scope for teachers to observe the children durinQ free play 
sessions, during outdoor activities at the jungle gym, at the 
slide, with the tricycles and the scooters and so on. There 
ere special equipments of balance boards etc., where the 


teacher can 

observe, 

strengthen 

the child's gross 

motor 

skills and 

fine motor 

skills. 

Also, there are 

othar 

activities 

conducted 

Drawing, 

Painting, craft 

work , 


claywork which include a lot of interaction between teachers 
and children. 


All thi^se activities provided ample 

opportunities to teachers for observing children in the 
specific areas and rating them precisely. 

These were collected for the study which may help in 
comparing children on the basis of scores obtained by them in 
the Scholastic Readiness screening device and the scores 
obtained in the rating scale. The rating was done by grading 
the children thusi 

A+ - Excellent 

A - Very Good 

B+ - Good 

B - Satisfactory 

C - Fair 

D - Below Average 

These were turned into scores from 5 to 0 since 
it would be passible to quantify it. 
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Personal Uaia and Social Skills had four aspects 
each to be observed and hence had 70 scores each at a time. 
Mental Abilities and Personality traits had six aspects to be 
observed and hence had 30 scoras each at a time. Since all 
these were scored 4 times by the teachers the researcher 
could gather in all 00 scores each tor Personal Data and 
Social Skills and 120 scores each for Mental Abilities and 
Personality traits. 


Admismign FgininjiL 

Admission forms were used to collect data 
regarding the background details. The admission form 
(Appendix 0> included j 11 the relevant information necessary, 
and has 17 columns. l)f these, the following 7 columns were 
considered up sinctt it was thought they would be important 
factors which cnuld influence the child's readiness. They 
are i - 

1. Educational Qualification of Father 

2. F.cJucationdl Qual i t it at ior» of Mother 

3. Occupation of Father 

4. Occupation of Mother 

5. Family Income 

6. Number of Siblings 


7. 


Residential Area 
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The fallowinQ particulars were not taken up nine* they were 
thought to be mat re 1 f;«v.ii^t j 

1 . Nam* of the pupil in full 

2. Father's Nam* 

3 . Place of Birth 

4. Health and vaccination 

5. Native Place 

b. Sibling* School intj 

The following particulars were not taken up 
einc* it may be difficult to draw concluaion or comparison or 
correlation. They were: 

1. Religion 

2. Mother Tongue 

3. Place of Birth 


The necessary information was first taken up on 
a separate format matching them with Scholastic Readiness of 
children. This was then coded which gave a picture at a 
glance. On the basis of the sco''cs obtained in Scholastic 
Readiness (Screening Device) i children were divided into 
three groupsi The High Scorers, Moderate Scorers and Low 
Scorers and comparisons and correlations were worked out. 
The educational qualifications of the mother and father were 
scored under 5 categories - schooling, S.S.C., Undergraduate, 
Qraduate and Post-graduate or Professional Qualifications, 
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The fdfliily incoiTiB i ati‘Qcir‘\fi»d under four headirtQa upto 

i000j 1001 to ?000, ^001 to 3000, 3000 and above, occupation 
of father and mother okmmj cateyoriaed into various heading*. 


ProoressL RgfiBrJ. £ar.c(J. 

A report of the progrea* made by the child in 
the field wei'e maint.ru'rd by the iearhers in the achool . The 
children werr rva 1 .lat »m.' ..truler three main c. ategorie*! 

I, tunguage 

n. Number Wor-t 

III. General Wnowli'dge 

The school had a Unit Test in the month of 
August, first semester exam in the month of October, serond 
unit test in Januar'y and the second semester in the month of 
March. The marks obtcrined by the children in each of these 
testa and as a whole were taken up. The sub-categories i.e. 
Language, Number Nort and General Knowledge were also 
considered both on the whole and at every test. These mark* 
were used by the researcher to correlate with the score* 
obtained by the children in Scholastic Readmes* Screening 
Device. This was done 4 times in the month of September 
after the first unit test, in the month of November after the 
first semester, in the month of January after the second unit 
test and in the month of April after the second semester. 
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Correlation was also obtiiinpcJ ot thp si ureHi on the whole m 
academic per formanctj . 


Analyg gB. a± Bat* 

Dependirig upon the purpose« different 
otatistical techniquHS were applied to the data at different 
stage* of investiqatinn. These may he classified into 

a) Those used to obtain general tlescnption of data on 
various variables. 

b) Those which were employed for the testing of the 
hypotheses. 

The particulars of the statistical technique* 
employed for different purposes are indicated below i- 

For description of the data s™ 

1. Measures of Central Tendency “ Mean, Medium, Mode. 

2. B. Frequency polygon* representing the original &i 

smoothed frequencies. 

b. Comparison of frequency distribution between 
different categories. 

3. S.D., Skewness li Kurtosis of the distribution* along with 
the 8.E. of the Mean, SD S< fiduciary limits. 






For tB«ti.ng the hypotheses 

1 . Product moment correlation technique for those 
hypotheses indicating relationships. 


r 


NSXV - EXEY 


/ 

/ CNEX 


2 




<EX>^3 


CNEX^ 


{EY)^3 


The significance of r is determined in terms of the critical 
values of r for the degrees of freedom. 


2. Analysis of variance or ANOVA to test the null hypotheses 
of differences among more than two categories. 


F 


Among mean variance 


Within group variance 


The significance of F is determined by comparison with the 
critical values for the degrees of freedom in table F. 

3. Critical ratio technique or 't'-test to test the 
differences between two categories, 

/ Ml - M2/ 

t; . ----- 


SED 


.rj 
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ANALYSIS 


Data f;nllect«d through various tools oftsn hav* 
littla maaning or significanca until thay havt bean ra- 
arrangad or classifiad in a systamatic way. 


Tha data may ba adaquata, valid and raliabla to 
any axtant but doss not serve any worthwhile purpose unless 
caraYully edited, systamatically classified and tabulated, 
scientifically analysed, intelligently interpreted and 
rationally concluded. 

According to Wolfe, “The discovery of order in 
the phenomena of nature, notwithstanding their compleKity and 
apparent confusion in rendered possible by the process of 
analysis and synthesis which are the foundation of all 
scientific methods". ^ 

The mass of data collected through the use of 
various reliable and valid tools was raw. It was 
systematized and organised, i.e. edited, classified and 


1 . Sidhu. S.K.i " Methodology of Research in Education", New 
Delhi, Sterling Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 1909. pp. 274-279 
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tabul*t*cl bsfor* it cokIcI serve any worthwhile purpose. 

The purpose at the present study is to 
investiQste into the S.R. ot PSC« The data collected have 
been analysed and interpreted applying various statistical 
techniques. In the present chapter descriptive analysis of 
the data has been dealt with. Measures of central tendency, 
measures of variability and other parameters, along with 
frequency polygons, Bar-diagrams and phi-diagrams whenever 
necessary have been presented of the data collected. 

Descriptive analysis is essential, since it 
helps In establishing the normality of the distribution. An 
understanding of the characteristics of the frequency 
distribution! is normal in tendency. Thus in this chapter an 
attempt is made to establish normality and comparison of 
various distributions. For the present study data were 
collected fromi 

1. ChiIdren 

2 . Parents 

3. School Records 

The data consists of 4 sets of scores. They arei 
1- Scholastic Readiness 


distribution represented by the normal curve is necessary 
since parametric techniques for inferential analysis can 
only be applied If the distribution is normal. 





Academic Achi G^wmiiint 


Zri4 


3 . 


4. 


Personal Abilities 
Home Environment 


ischolastlc Readiness consists ofi 


Motor Skills 
Cognitive Ski] Is 
Psycho-’soc 1 a 1 skills and 
Comprehension of English language 

Academic Achievement consists of 


Language skills 
Number work 
General Knowledge 

Each of these at the following tests 

First Unit Test 
First Semester Enam 
Second Unit Test 
Second Semester Exam 

Personal abilities consists oti 

U Other activities 
(a) painting 
<b) drawing 
(c> creative work 
<d) clay 

putties 




2. Self attributes which includesi 

(a) Personal data 

(b) Mental abilities 

(c) Social skills 

(d) Personality traits 
<e> Knowledge of English 

Monte Environment consists ofi 


Home 

background 

whic.ri includes 

(a) 

Education 

of parents 

(b) 

Education 

o f mo t h e r 

<c) 

Education 

of father 

<d) 

Occupation 

of mother 

<e) 

Occupation 

of father 

<f) 

Economic status 

<Q) 

Number of 

Bibl mgs 

(h) 

Residential aTea 


Parental Involvement which includesi 

<a) Attitude to child rearing 

<b) Actual handling 

(c) Inter-personal relationship 

<d) Expectations of parents 

<e) Pacilities provided 

(f) Preparation of the child 

<g) Parental interest 




B.R. THLl TOTAL SAMP LE 


fAULE 4.1 (») 

0.15.181‘i!!JXlON QE_ S.R. SCORES 
m. IM& XQIfik SAMPLE 


Scores 



F 

SMF 

1 - 

10 


15 

12.00 

11 - 

20 


21 

29.00 

21 - 

30 


51 

33.67 

31 - 

40 


29 

44.33 

41 - 

50 


53 

48.67 

51 - 

60 


64 

46.6.' 

61 - 

70 


23 

38.67 

71 - 

80 


29 

23.33 

01 - 

90 


18 

17.33 

91 - 

100 


5 

7.6’ 


Tat«l 


308 


Figura 4.1 r«pra»tnt« thv original and amoothcd 
fraqutncy polygons of Scholastic Raadinass scons for tha 
^otal sampla. 
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TABlIi: A.I (b> 


REieVANT SJATi aTICS OF 

SCORES rOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE. 


N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode SD SK 

Kur 

308 

46.80 

47.67 

49.41 21.97 -0.119 

0.265 


The 

scoreu of 

Scholastic Readiness are 

norma 1 ly 

distributed in 

the total 

sample. The curve is negatively 


skffwtd And it is Also pi stykiirtic. 


I ABLE 4.1. (c> 

EiBUCJARY LI MIT S OF MF^N AMD SD OF SCHOLASTIC READ INESS 
SteiiES LOH JHJ. to ta l SAMPLE. 


Statistic S.E. 


.99 


.99 


1.2b 44.34 - 49.25 43.96 - 50.02 

0.130 20.22 •- 2.3.71 19.67 - 24.26 


Th« .95 and .99 confidsnc* limits ■for the Mean 
and SD of Scholastic Readiness scores do not exhibit a wide 
''ange. This supports the normality of distribuf ion and also 
the high degree of significance of the sample jtatistics. 


rc 
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SCHOLASTIC READINESS AND SEX 

TABLE 4.2 (a) 

DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOLASTIC READINESS 
QE. ecV£ ANft Sl.RLS. 


Scores 

Boys y. 

Sirls 

1 ' 

10 

4.52 

5.50 

n “ 

20 

7.54 

5.50 

21 - 

30 

16.08 

17,43 

31 - 

40 

’ 9.05 

10,09 

41 - 

50 

16,5B 

18.35 

SI - 

60 

21.61 

19.27 

6A 

70 

7.04 

8.26 

VI - 

BO 

9.SS 

9.17 

Rl - 

90 

6.S3 

4.59 

91 ■■ 

lOO 

1.51 

1 .83 


Figure 4.2 depicts the distribution of 
Scholastic Readiness scores for Boys and Sirla in the form of 
frequency polygons. The frequencies are plotted as 
percentages. 
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TABLE 4.2 (b) 

B£kEi^L SlATlSIiQS. QJF SCHOLASTIC READINESS 
SCORES OF BOVS AND BIRLS 


Group 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

47.10 

48.22 

50.46 

22.11 

-0.132 

0.261 

Girls 

46.23 

46.73 

47.78 

21.70 

-0.072 

0.270 


The distribution of Scholastic Readiness scores 
for the Boys and Girlu are normally distributed with a slight 
variability. The curve of the distributions are negatively 
‘skewed, with the kurtosis being leptokurtic for boys aitd 
platykurtic for girls. 


TABLE 4.2 (c) 

FIDUCIARV LIMITS OF MEAN AND SjD QF SCHOLASTIC READINESS 

gcoa&s. FQa Bi3vs e.mijg 


Group SEM 


.99 


.9'? 


Boys 1.3^ 44.03 ■" 30.10 43. OA - 31.15 

Girls 2.07 42.13 - 50.30 40.87 - 31.39 
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TABLE 4,2 (c) - Luntd* 


Group 

SE OF SD 

.93 

,99 


Boyi 

Ull 

19.92 - 24.29 

19.23 - 

24.98 

Girls 

1,47 

18.01 - 24.59 

17.89 - 

25.31 


Thi ,95 and ,99 confidenct limiti for the Means 
and SDs of Scholastic Readiness scores for Boys and Girls do 
not have wide ranges^ thereby indicating a fairly high degree 
of significance of the sample statistics! 
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SCH(3kAiT.I.C READINESS AND ABE 
TABLE 4.3 (a) 

DISTRIBUriON OF S.R. SCORES FDR 

IH£. BlfZ£aENl asg. SEQUEL 


Bcor«B 

3 - 3.3 
yrs. 

•/. 

3.4 - 3.6 

yrs. 

•/. 

3.7 - 3.9 
yrs. 

« 

3.10 - 3.12 
yrs 

X 

1 -10 

6.12 

3.33 

3.76 

4.61 

11 -20 

10.20 

7.77 

6.73 

3.07 

21 -30 

e. 16 

18.88 

16.34 

20.00 

31 -40 

14.20 

13.33 

5.76 

6. 15 

41 -SO 

22.46 

17.77 

13.46 

15.38 

SI -60 

26.33 

21.11 

20.19 

20.00 

61 -70 

4.08 

7.77 

B.6S 

7.69 

71 -80 

6.12 

7.77 

11.53 

10.76 

HI -90 

2.04 

2.22 

8.65 

9.23 

91-100 

0 

0 

2.88 

3.07 


Flour# 4.3 d*plctm th» distribution of 
Scholastic Raadintss scoras for diffartnt ao* groups in tha 
form of friquancy polygons. Th* frtquanclts ar* plotttd as 
ptrcftntagas. 


Floura43(a^Vdapicts th« sama in Bar diaoras. Bar 
diaoram of tha Maan scoras of ths dlffarant ag* groups 
glvtn in flgura 4.3 (b>. 
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TABLf 4.3 (b) 

RELEVAN T ST ATISTICS OF S.R. SCORES 
FOR THE DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 



Group 

Yrs. 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

BK 

Kur 

1. 

3.00-3.03 

43.05 

45.5 

50.40 

19.01 

-0.386 

0.240 

2. 

3.04--3.0<!i 

43.61 

45.25 

45.53 

19. 14 

-0.25,’ 

0.204 

3. 

3.07-3.09 

49.44 

51.45 

55.47 

24.05 

-0.251 

0.30"’ 

4 . 

3.10-3.12 

50.12 

50. BG 

52.42 

23.21 

-0.090 

0 . .5 1 ” 



The distr 

ibutions 

for all 

four groups are 

n e a i‘ 


normal with the curves negatively skewed. Excepting the 1st 
group which is leptcikurtic all other distributions .ir-e 
platykurtic in nature, 

TABLE 4.3 (c) 

FIDUCIARV LIMITS Or MEA N h SD QF SCHOLAST IC REACJ Nf ;';S 
SCORES FOR THE DIFFERE NT AGE GROUPS 


Group SEM .95 .9'’ 

Yrs. 


1. 3.00-3.03 

2.72 

37.73 - 

40.37 

36,04 

- SO.OiJ 

2. 3.04-3.06 

2.0? 

39.66 - 

47.57 

38.41 

- 48.8? 

3. 5.07-3.09 

2.36 

44.02 - 

54.06 

4 S.3o 

- bb,52 

4. 3.10-3.12 

2.88 

44.47 - 

55.76 

42.t79 

- 57.54 


4. 3.10-3.12 










TABLE 4.3 (c) - Contd. 


Group 

Yrs. 

S£ OF SD 

.95 

.99 

1. 3.00-3.03 

1.93 

13.23 - 22.79 

14,03 - 23.98 

2. 3 .O 4 - 31 O 6 

1.43 

16.33 - 21.93 

19.45 - 22.B4 

3. 3.07-3.09 

1.67 

20.76 - 27,32 

19.72 - 2B.39 

4 , 3 . 10 - 3.12 

2,04 

19.20 - 27.22 

17.94 - 28.48 


The .9S and .97 confidence limite for the Means 
and SDa of all the Qrnupa have relatively narrow ranges, 
This indicates the significance of the obtained Means and 
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MOTOR SKILLS 

TABLE 4.4 («) 

BlSiaXiUIION QF MOTOR SKI LLS SCORES 
EQR 1H£ TJ3T_AL SAMPLE 


Scorns 

F 

SMF 

1 - 9 

41 

32.33 

6-10 

96 

68.67 

11 - 19 

109 

72.00 

16 - 20 

31 

63.67 

21 - 2S 

37 

34.00 

26 - 30 

14 

17.00 

TOTAL 

308 



Figure 4.4 gives the original 

and smoothed 


■fr»qu*ncy polyQonii of Motor skill# icon# for tht total 
sampU. 
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SMOOTHED 




lAULtL -1.4. lb) 



fi£LpA/ANj. S:jL!5.U2lifii Qt MOTQR skills 
SCORES FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

308 

13.47 

13.11 

12.40 

6.63 

0.163 

0.243 


The distribution of Motor Skills scores smonci 
the total sample of children is near normal. The skewness of 
the distribution lo positive and the curve is leptokurtic. 


TABLE 4.4 (c> 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS D|i MEAN k SD OF MOTOR SKILLS SCORES 

FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Statistics BE 


.95 


,99 


mean 0.37 12.72-14.21 12.49 - 14.44 

SD 0.2d 6.10— 7.16 5.94— 7.32 


The .95 and .99 confidence limits of the Mean 
and SD of Motor Skills scores have fairly narrow ranqes, 
indicating that the sample statistics are almost dependable 
in terms of the degree to which they estimate the population 


parameters. 
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SKILLS AND SEX 


TABLE 4.3 (a) 

DISTRIBUTI ON OF MOTOR SKILLS SCORES 
QL 60 ^ m GIRLS 


Scores 


Boya */. 

Girla % 

1 - 5 


13.06 

13.76 

6 “ 10 


10.39 

17.43 

11 ”15 


34.17 

37.61 

16 - 20 


17.08 

13.59 

21 ” 25 


12.06 

11.92 

26 - 30 


5.02 

3.66 




Figure 4.5 depictu the diitribution of Motor 
Ski Ha acorea tor boye and girla in the form of frequency 
polygona. The frequenciea are plotted at percentagei. 







OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
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TABLE 4.5 (b> 

S TATISTICS OF MOTOR SKILLS 




SCORES OF 

BOVS & GIRLS 



Sroup 

Mean 

Median 

Mode SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

13.57 

13.18 

12.39 6.70 

0.175 

0.247 

Girls 

13.27 

13.00 

12.44 6.49 

0.125 

0.234 


Th* 

distribution of Motor Skills 

scores 

among 

boys and girls are almo'iit normal. Both th* distributions art 

posit 1 valy 

skewed and are leptokurtic. 





TABLE 4.S(c> 



FIDUClf 

LIMITS OF MEAN 

k SD OF MOTOR SKILLS SCORES 

Of. BQXS. k films. 

Group 


SEM 

.95 


,99 

Boys 


0.47 

12.64 “ 14.31 

12.35 - 

14.60 

Gi rln 


0.62 

12.05 - 14.49 

11.67 - 

14.87 



BE of SD 




Boys 


0.33 

6.04 - 7.37 

5.83 

- 7.SB 

Girl* 


0.44 

3.62 ~ 7.33 

3.33 

- 7.62 


Tha .95 and .99 confidanc* limit* of th# M*an* 
and SDfl of Motor Skill* scora* for th* boy* and girl* do not 
hav# wid* rang**, tharaby indicating a fairly high d*gr** of 
•ignificanca of tha wampla •tati*tic». 









MOTOR SKLUS ^ 



TABLE 4.6 (a) 

BLlSTJTIBjJJJQN OF MQIQR SKILLS 6C.Qft.SS 

Fflfi. IH£. IUE££S£NI ms. 6R-QUPS 


Score* 

3 - 3.3 
yrs. 

3.4 - 3.6 

yrs. 

•/. 

3.7 - 3.9 
yr*. 

% 

3.10 - 3.12 
yrs 
•/. 

1 - 5 

24.48 

16.66 

6.63 

7.69 

6 “10 

14.26 

20.00 

17.30 

20.00 

11-19 

22.44 

33.53 

37.50 

41.50 

16-20 

16.32 

13.33 

20.19 

15.30 

21-23 

10.36 

12.22 

9.61 

10. i’o 

26-30 

4.00 

2.22 

6.73 

4.61 


Figure 

4.6 depict* the distribution of Motor 

f.jk ill* 

score* for 

different age 

group S’ in 

the form of 

frequency polygon* 

. The frequencies are 

platted a* 

percentage*. Fig. 

4.6(a) depicts 

the sam' in 

Bar Diagram. 


Bar Diagram of the Mean MS scores of the age Qroupa are given 


in Fig. 4.6(b). 
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TABLE 4.6 (b) 

BEiE^ML SiarraiiCS. QL MQIQfi SKILLS SCORES 
FOR IHE. DI FFERE NT ABE GROUPS 



Group 

Yrffl. 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Ku r 

J. 

3.00 - 

13.10 

1 3.00 

12.79 

7.72 

0.039 

320 


3.03 







2. 

3.04 - 

12.33 

12.37 

12.01 

6.48 

0.083 

238 


3.06 







3. 

3,0/ -• 

14.23 

13.70 

12.61 

6.42 

0.257 

227 


3.09 







4. 

3.10 - 

13.76 

13.10 

12.01 

6.09 

0.286 

223 


3.12 









The age 

-wise distribution* of 

Motor 

-ski 1 Is 

■jcorea are almaat normal. All of them . 

•re positively 

skewed, 

with the Kurtosl* being highly 

platykurtic for 

group 

1 and 


l«ptakurtic for th« othmrB. 

TABLE 4.fc (c) 

FiDuciARy LmiBi !2 e: i!!EaH sl an QF pom skius. 

SCORES, FOR DIFFERENT fiSg. O RQU ES. 


Group SEM .93 -99 

Yra. 

1. 3.00-3,03 I.IO 10.93 - 15.26 10.23 - 13.94 

2. 3.04-3.06 0.60 11.21 - 13.09 10.79 - 14.31 

3. 3.07-3.09 0.62 13,01 - 13,40 12.62 - 13.07 

0.73 12.28 - 13.23 11.82 - 15.71 


4. 3.10-3.12 










MIE 4.6 (c) - Contd. 




Group 

Yrs. 

SE of SO 

.99 


.‘?9 


1, 3.00-3.30 

0.79 

6.IB - 

9.26 

5.70 •• 

9.74 

2. 3.04-3.06 

1 

0.40 

9.53 - 

7.43 

5.23 - 

7,73 

3. 3.07-3.09 

0.44 

9.54 - 

7.29 

5.26 - 

7 . 9 ; 

4. 3.10-3.12 

0.33 

9.03 - 

7.H 

4.70 - 

7.47 

H Mk toa 


The ,95 end .99 confidence limits for the Means 
and SDs of all the age-groups have relatively narrow ranges 
indicating the significance of the obtained means and 


standard deviations. 
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C OGNITIVE SKILLS 

TABLE 4.7<a> 

DISTRIBUTION OF COGNITIVE SKILLS 

%ms. Em m iQiak sample 


Scores 

F 

SMF 

1 - 5 

16 

15.67 

6-10 

31 

62.00 

11 - 15 

139 

04.67 

16 - 20 

84 

03.00 

21 - 25 

26 

40.67 

26 - 30 

12 

12.6“^ 

TOTAL 

308 



Figure 4.7 give« the original and emoothed 
frequency polygons of cognitive ekillt score! for the total 
sample. 











■|ABLt£ 4.7<b) 




BEkSVAba S1/ VU.ST1CS_ QF C06NITW E SKILLS 
SCORES FOR IHE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N 

l^ean 

Med 1 an 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kiir 

308 

14.77 

14.33 

13.31 

5.35 

0.236 

0.235 


The uc.or 0 <d nf co^nitl^/e skill« at* normal Iv 
distributed in the total sample. The curve is positively 
skeued and it is also leptokurtic. 


(ABLE 4.7 <c) 

FIDUCIAR Y 1IMITS QF MEAN S JD OF COGNITIVE SKILLS SCO RES 

FOR THE TOTA L SAMPLE 


Statistic SE .95 .99 


Mean 0.30 14.17 - 15.37 13.98 - 15.56 

WD 0.V.2 4.92 - 5.77 4.79 “ 5.91 


The .95 and ,99 confidence limits for the Mean 
and SD do not exhibit a wide range. This supports the 
normality of distribution and also the high degree of 
significance of the sample statistics. 





COGNITIVE <3K1LLS AND SEX 


TABLE 4.9 (i) 

QF COGNITIVE SKILLS 

S£QS£a QE Sflm 6NEt am 


Scores 

Boys % 

Girls % 

1 - 5 

S.52 

4.50 

A - 10 

9,54 

11.00 

11 “ 15 

41.70 

51.37 

16 - 20 

30.65 

21.10 

21 - 25 

B.54 

B.25 

26 “ 30 

4.02 

3.66 


Figure 4 h 8 depictti thf diistnbution of Cognitive 
Skill* score* for boys And girl* in the form of frequenrv 
polygons. The frequencies are plotted as percentage*. 
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GIRLS 




TABLE 4.a (b> 


STAT ISTICS 


SKl-LkS 




SCORES FOR 

BOYS AND 

GIRLS 



Group 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

14.9A 

14.69 

14.14 

5.42 

0.149 

0.239 

Girls 

14.42 

i.i.as 

12.70 

3.21 

0.328 

0.210 


The cagnitivtp skills scores ere almost normally 
distributed in the two groups of boys and girls. The 
distributions are positively skewed, the skewness being more 
for the cjirlB. 

TABLE 4.0 (c) 

Pt riLICIARY LIMI IS iW. HKAN ^ SD OF. COGNITIVE 9K_1LLS gCORES 

FOjl BOYS AND GIRLS 


Group 

SEM 

s 

95 

.99 

Boys 

0.38 

14.21 - 

13.71 

13.97 - 13.93 

Girl® 

0.30 

13.44 ~ 

• 13.40 

13.14 - 13.71 


BE OF SD 




Boys 

0.27 

4.30 - 

-5.95 

4.71 - 6.12 

Girls 

0.33 

4.31 ■ 

- 5.90 

4.29 - 6.12 


The .93 and .99 confidence limits for the Means 
.nd SD. of Cognitiv. Skill, of both th. ..k.. h.v. f..rly 
nirrow r.ng..f d.noting th. high dtp.nd.bility o 


sample statistics. 
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TABLE 4.9 <a> 

DISTRIBUTION QF COGNITIV E SKILLS SCORES 



FQR. 

THE DIFFERENT 

AGE GROUPS 


Scores 

3 -- 3.3 

3.4 ■- 3.6 

3.7 - 3.9 

3.10 - 3.i: 


yrs. 

•/. 

yrs. 

yrs. 

V. 

yrs 

V. 

1 - 5 

e. 16 

5.55 

4.00 

3.07 

6 - 10 

IB.36 

11.11 

6.73 

/.to*? 

11 - 15 

38.77 

51.11 

41.34 

4 7.69 

16 - 20 

30.61 

25.55 

31.73 

20.00 

21 -- 2S 

4.00 

4.44 

10.57 

13.04 

26 - 30 

0 

jtt S m ^ 

4.90 

17.69 


Figure 4.9 depicts the distribution of cognitive 
slfills scores for different age groups in the form nt 
frequency polygons. The frequencies are plotCfd as 
percentages. Figure 4.9(a) depicts the same in Bar I'lagram, 
Bar diagram of the Mean score* of C.S. for the age gioup are 
given in fig. No. 4.9 (b). 
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TABLE 4.9(1)) 


2^0 


he: LEVANT SI AT 1ST ICS OF C06NITIVE SKILLS 
SCORES FOR THE DIFFERENT ASE SRQUPS 


Group 

Yrs. 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK Kur 

1. 3.00-3.03 

13.20 

13.53 

14.17 

4.94 -0.200 0.239 

2. 3.04-3.06 

13.93 

13.76 

13.39 

4.82 

O.lie 0.227 

3. 3.07-3.09 

13.55 

15.13 

14.36 

5.42 

0.221 0.250 

4. 3.10-3.12 

15.85 

14.61 

12.15 

5.75 

0.646 0.2t)l 


The distributions 

for all 

the four 

groups are 

near normal 

, with 

the curves being 

positively skewed^ 

excepting 

the 1st 

group. 

All the 

distributions are 


leptokurtic. 


TABLE 4.9(c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF MEAN k SD QjF CQ6NIT1VE SKILLS SCORES 
FOR THE DIFFERENT ASE SROUPS 


Group 


SEM 


.95 


.99 


1. 3.00-3.03 

2. 3.04-3.06 

3. 3.07-3.09 


0.71 

11.82 - 14.59 

11.58 - 

15.03 

0.31 

12.95 - 14.94 

12.63 - 

15.26 

0.53 

14.51 - 16.59 

14.18 - 

16.92 

0.71 

14.45 - 17.24 

14.01 - 

1''.69 


4. 3.10-3.12 










TABLE 4.9(c) - Contd. 


im 141 ^ IP < m ■* M IM.44I miitMniVmpiMMrtPi raiMHH* ail 


Group 

SE OF SD 

.95 

.99 

1. 3.00-3.03 

0.30 

3.96 - 3.93 

3.65 - 6.24 

2. 3.04-3.06 

0.36 

4.12 - 3.33 

3.B9 - 5.76 

3. 3.07-3.09 

0.30 

4.60 - 6.15 

4i44 - 6.39 

4. 3.10-3.12 

O.Sl 

4.76 - 6.74 

4.44 - 7.06 


Tha ,95 and ,99 confidence hmits for the (leans 
and SDS of all the groups have relatively narrow rangk’s. 
This indicates the significance of the obtained Means ano 








TABLE 4.10(a) 



DISTRIBUTION QF PiSVCHQSOCIAL SKILLS 
SCORES FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


SCORES 

F 


SMF 

1 - 3 

33 


40.67 

6-10 

09 


71.33 

11 - 15 

92 


79.00 

16 - 20 

56 


57.00 

21 - 25 

23 


31.33 

26 - 30 

IS 


12.67 

Total 

300 




Figure 4.10 gives the onginil and smoothed 
froqueru'.y polygonia nt Psyt.hcisocial skill# scorti tor the 


total sample. 
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SCORES 

ORIGINAL^ + SMOOTHED 





TABLE 4.10 (b> 


SlfiXUIiGa Q£ PSYCHOSOCIAL 5KIUS SCORES 
Ei3fi. ItiE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N 

Mean 

Med i an 

Mode 

SD 


SK Rur 

3oe 

12.07 

12.23 

10.97 

6.39 


0.254 0.267 


The 

dlat ributi 

lon of 

PaychOBoci 

al 

scores for the 

total 

samp 1 e 

is fairly 

norm. 

il. The 

d ] 

Lstribution is 

posl11 

vely skewed and 'ilightly platykurtic 

in 

nature. 


I ABLE 4.10 <c) 

FIDUCI ARV LlM.I.Tfl IJI'. mean h SD QF, P SYCHOSOCIAL 11 IS 

§c.QH£y. mrx thl miAj. sample 


STATISTIC SE .95 ,99 


Mean 0.36 12.15 - 13.5B 11.93 - 13.81 

SD 0.25 5.B8 - 6.90 5.77-7.06 


Th» .95 and .99 confidanct llmita for th« Maan 
and SD of Pcychoaocial scoraa for the total sample have very 
narrow ranges. This implies that the sample statistics are 
dependable as true measures. 














Scores 

Boys '/« 

Qirls K 

1 - s 

11.03 

10.09 

6-10 

20. H 

30.27 

11 - 13 

30.65 

20.44 

16 - 20 

10,59 

17.43 

21 - 25 

7.03 

0.25 

26 “ 30 

4.52 

3.50 

Figure 

4.11 depicts 

the distribution of 


Psychottocial tar bay« and girla in the torm ot 

frequency polygon®. The frequenciea are plotted as 


percentages. 
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TABLF 4.11 (b> 


Ikl 


LJJ r i b.I_ICjjJ. UP PSYCHQSOClrtt SKILLS 




‘l<=P.BE.G 

F0R_ BOVS 

AND GIRLS 



Group 

Mean 

Med 1 an 

Mode 

SO 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

12.79 

12.26 

11. IG 

6.31 

0.252 

0.268 

Girls 

13.00 

12. 19 

10.50 

6.53 

0.372 

0.260 


The distribution of psychosocial scores for the 
boys and girls are near normal. Both the distributions are 
positively skewed, the skewness being more for the girls. 
Both the distributions are slightly platykurtic in nature. 

TABLE 4.11 <c> 

FIDUCIARV LIMITS OF. MEAN & §£, QF. PSYCHOSOCIAL SKILLS 
SCORES FOR BOVS AND GIRLS 


Group SEM .93 .99 


Boys 

0.44 

11.92 ~ 

13.67 

11.64 - 


Girls 

0.62 

11.77 - 

14.22 

11.38 - 

14.61 


BE OF SD 





Boys 

0.31 

5.69 - 

6.94 

5.. 49 - 

7. 13 

Girls 

0.44 

3.66 - 

7.40 

5.38 • 

7,67 


The .95 and .99 confidence limits for boys and 
girls have fairly narrow ranges, implying that the sample 
statistics arc highly dependable. 










PSVCH()SOCIAL SKILLS AND AGE 



(ABLE 4.12 <a) 

DISTRIBUTION QF PSYCHOSOCIAL SKILLS SCORES 
FOR THE DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 


Scores 

3 - 3.3 
yrs. 

•/. 

3.4 - 3.6 

yrs, 

y. 

3.7 - 3.9 
yrs, 

•/. 

3.10 - 3.12 
yrs 

y, 

1 - 5 

B.16 

16.66 

12.5 

1.53 

6 -10 

36.73 

31.11 

28.84 

20.00 

11 -15 

34.69 

24.44 

31.73 

30.76 

16 -20 

16.32 

17.77 

16.34 

23.07 

21 -25 

4.OB 

4.44 

6.73 

15.30 

26 -30 

0 

5.53 

3.B4 

9.23 


Figure 4.12 depicts the distnbutian of 
psychosocial scores for different age groups in the form of 
frequency polygons. The frequencies are plotted as 
percentages. Fig. 4.12 <a) depicts the same in Bar Diagram. 
Bar diagram of Mean Scores of psychosocial skills is depicted 
in fig, 4.12(b). 
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TABLE 4.12 <b) 


20 


R^4gy6NI. SlfiLIiiJJJiS QF PSyCHOSQCIAL SKIILS FOR 
the d ifferent age groups 



Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 








1. 3.00-3.03 

11.57 

11.23 

10.56 

4.04 

0.210 

0.272 

2. 3.04-3.06 

11 .94 

10.95 

0.97 

6.60 

0.444 

0.277 

3. 3.07-3.09 

12.37 

11.86 

10.04 

6.22 

0.246 

0.256 

4. 3.10-3.12 

15.92 

15.12 

13,52 

6.31 

0.380 

0.2e>5 


The diotribution oi paychosociel scores for the 
v/arlous age groups are near normal. All the four 
distributions have positive skewness. Excepting group 3, 
which is leptokurtic in nature, the other groups are 
p1atykurtic . 

TABLE 4.12 (c> 

FIDUCIARV LIMITS QF tlEAN fc SC. QF„ Pg yG HQSQClftL SKILLS 
FOR IHE. DIFFERENT Ag£ SROUPS 


Group 

Yra. 

SEM 

.95 

.99 

3.00-3.03 

0.69 

10.21 - 12.92 

9.70 - 13.35 

3.04-3.06 

0.70 

10,56 - 13.32 

10.12 - 13.76 

3.07-3.09 

0.61 

11.17 - 13.57 

10.79 - 13.95 

3.10-3.12 

0.70 

14.30 - 17.45 

13.90 - 17.94 








TABLL 4.12 (c) - Contd. 


Group 

Yr*. 

SE OF SD 

.95 

.99 

W «■ Pi V ■ 

1. 3.00-3.03 

0.49 

3.08 - 5.00 

3.57 - 

6.11 

2, 3.04-3.06 

0.30 

3.70- l.ht 

5.39 - 

7.97 

3. 3.07-3.09 

0.43 

3.3V " 7.07 

3.10 - 

7,34 

4. 3.10-3.12 

0.S5 

i).;!2 - 7.40 

4.00 * 

7.75 


t 4 |V ■■ tW M ^ ■< Hi w « m ■ tn pa 41 ■! «« 4 IP) Mi ^ 4a( a tf « vi M ipp pw M M fp I* Ip «p !•■ ' a via a ■ 


Th» ,9t) and ,99 confidanct hmita ifor thi h«an^ 
and SDs of p«ychc)?iOt.ul a(.orfb of th« different age groups do 
not have broad ranges, Thii attributes to the high 
dependability of tiample uiatistics, 







COMPBllMiNJaiPil QE. tlNGLIBH LANGUAGE 


1ABL.E 4,13 (A) 

DiSlRIBLUIQH Qf. rOfiPREHENSION. OF ENGLISH LfiNgUASE 
SCORES F QR m TOTAL SAMPLE 


Gcora* 

F 

SMF 

1 - 2 

31 

20.67 

3 " 4 

5S 

66.00 

3 - b 

112 

03.33 

1 - 0 

03 

74.00 

9-10 

27 

36.6/ 

Total 

308 



Figur# 4,13 givei th» onginil ind «(iinothed 
fr«qu«ncy polygon* of comprihfnnon of Engli«h Ung-.iage 


9Cor*« for th* total «a(inpla. 
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lABLE 4.13 (b) 


RFLEVANT STATlS IJCa Of-: CQMPAEHENSION QF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
SCO RES FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

308 

5.62 

5.71 

5.88 

2.18 

-0.123 

0.263 


Th» d latr ibiit lun 
language «coras Tar the total 
dietrlbutton has negative nk 
nature. 


of comprehension of Englieh 
sample is near normal. The 
ewness and is mesokurtic in 


TABLE 4.13 (c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF M EA N & Sfi. Qfl COMPREHENSION QF ENGLISH 
LA NGUAG E §c:,QRE§. ES25. HIE TQJAL SAMPLE 


Statistic SE .95 .99 

Mean 0.12 5.38 - 5.87 5.30 - 5.95 

SD 8.05 2.01 - 2,36 1.95 - 2.41 


The .95 and .99 confidence limits for the Mean 
and SD of Comprehension of English Language scores are highly 
narrow in their ranges^ thus implying that the sample 
statistics are dependable as true measures. 










rnMPREHENSID N QF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND SEX 


TABLE 4.14(a) 

P ISTRIBUTIQN QF QOJlPlIffiiaiQM QF LMJA6£ 

§£QE£^ FMmsLm 


Scores 

Boys F ‘/. 

Girls F X 

1 " 2 

9.04 

11.9: 

3 * 4 

1 .'.OH 

19,26 

5 " 6 


34. R6 

7 “ 0 

2H J)4 

23.05 

<) - 10 

U.i'M 

10.09 


r igiir# 4.14 deoicta th» distribution of 
(j'omprehffiBUjri of liiijli*,!) I .inQuaqa scores for hoys and girls 
in the form u1 fr»'C)Uf'nty pctlyqons. The frequent les are 
plotterl as pei-t ent.aqrii. 










lABLK 4.14(h) 


relevant gTAnS-UCS, Cli . CyMPREHENSJON QF E NGLISH LANGUAGE 




st;nRt.‘i ffuii BOVS 

and BIFIL 



Group 

Mean 

Median Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

3.69 

5.78 3.96 

2 .12 

-0.127 

0.256 

Girls 

5.31 

5.3/ 3.70 

2.29 

-0.079 

0.26’ 


The 

roiiiprol i*‘n*'i i nri of 

Eng 1 i sti 

1 anguage 

«coi-e<=i ar p 

normal ly 

dmtribuliMl fitr holli boy& and 

girls. 

Both flip 


diatribut ions arc ru'Qa'ivi'ly s.|.fweiJ, thi? distribution beirn-) 
iilightly leptokurtii Un- tjoyi, diwi p 1 atykui-t ir for girls. 

lAHIf 4. I 4 II-) 

riDUEIA FlY UMIIJl ()f Ml AN )L St) OK CfJMfRHHt'NSIPN OF ENGLISH 



lANlillAKit ‘.1 ytu‘3 

KflFl PQYS 

OND tilRLS 



--- 

- . 

. . 

■ • - . 


■ 

Group 

OEM 


.95 

• 

Cftf 

Boys 

0,15 

5,.W 

- 5.90 

5.30 

n . OH 

Girls 

0 . V1 

3.08 

5,94 

4.95 - 

6 . OH 


St: Of' 3u 





Boys 

0.10 

1.91 

- 2.33 

1 .05 ■ 

2.40 

Girls 

0. 15 

1 .90 

- 2,39 

1.88 -• 

2.6*? 








The .93 and .99 

confidence limits 

for the 

Means 


and SD« of tht Comprthansion of English language scores for 
both boys and girls do not have very wide ranges. This 
implies that the sample statistics are dependable. 






CQMPKDC NIJIQN Of-' ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND AI^E 


TABLE 4.15 (»> 

piSTRIBUTiUN QL QQMPRFJjENSlfiN Q£ EN6LISH LANGUA GE 
SCORES, FQR IH£ Q.l£gj; R ,£Nj: Afi£ BRQUPS 


Scores 

3-3.3 
yrs, 
f % 

3.4 - 3.6 

yrs. 

F y. 

3.7 - 3.9 3. 

yrs. 

F •/. 

10 - 3,12 
yrs 

F % 

1 - 2 

IB. 36 

O.BB 

D.65 

7.69 

3-4 

14.20 

.’O.'Ki 

16.34 

.'A, 00 

5-6 

22.44 

M . 11 

29.00 


7 - 0 

24.40 

1 6. f>6 

33.65 

^.’.30 

9-10 

20.40 

3.33 

11.53 

. 0' 


f'lqurf ‘1.15 depict?, the dletnbut lor^ Dt 
f'omprehen«siaf« of tnyli^h Ijinquige t.cjire?i for differmr ^ge 
groups in the form of T reiiutncy polygon*. Th* frttjiifOL i»» 
ace plotted a& percefit^geis, K igur* 4.15 (a) depict* the ftame 
in Bar Diagram. Bar Diagram of the Mean score* of the age 
groups are given in figure 4.15 (b). 






C.E.L. OF DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 



<%) ssiotnabsmi 



C.E.L. OF DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 



(X/ SSJ:>NS/2&3lWd 







SSrUODS NV^JV 





\ , 

TAfUF 4.t5<h) 


BFI EWNT SIAlHiT-J'Ul r0f'PPf,HiN§lON OF CNSklgH LANGUAGE 

Bmnrti mih ihf i> if f erfnt aw,, groups 


Group 

Yrs. 

Mr an 

hU'd i an 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

1. 3.00-3.03 

5,7FI 

6.04 

<3.56 

2.77 

“0.281 

0.296 

2. 3.04-3.06 

5.21 

1<. .52 

5.55 

1 .B2 

-O.lBl 

0.215 

3. 3.07-3.09 

5.96 

6.17 

6.60 

2.24 

-0.281 

0.262 

4. 3.10-3.12 

5.56 

h.. 70 

6.00 

1.95 

“0.215 

0.272 

Ihf t limp 1 iin 

;if Cnqli*»h language scores art 

almo«i normally di< 

'jt r! tiiittMl 

fcir the 

different age 

groups. 

All the four clii*tfihut. nina. ar r 

negatively skewed. 

Ekcept ing 

group 2 and ; 

3 which 

arn leptokurtic 

in nature the 

remain mg 


two groups are p 1 a tyf ur t. ir in natur*. 


tARLt: 4.15 (c) 

EiPJJCiARY limits aP MEAN k &D QF CQHPR EHS NSIQN QF g^tgUSH 
I.A NGL IA GE SCOUFF. FOR, fHE. DlFFE'RENr AGE GROUPS 


Group SEM .95 .99 

Yrs. 


3.00-3.03 

0.39 

5.01 

- 6.56 

4.76 

- 6,GO 

3.04-3.06 

0.19 

4.83 

- 5.58 

4.71 

- 5.70 

3.07-3.09 

0.21 

5,53 

- 6.39 

3.39 

— 6.52 

3.10-3.12 

0.24 

5.08 

- 6.03 

4.93 

- 6.18 







TABU 4.13 k) •• Contd, 




H I* M M mm «l M »* « 


firoup 

Yr*. 


BE OF SO .95 


.99 


I M 


1. 3.00-3.03 

o.,2a 

2.21 

" 3,32 

2,04 “ 

3.49 

2. 3.04-3.06 

o.i.\ 

1.35 

- 2.09 

1,47 - 

2.18 

3. 3.07-3.09 

O.l'i 

U9.t 

- 2.34 

1.83 " 

2.64 

4, 3.10-3.12 

('.1, 

l.ol 

2.28 

1.50 - 

2.39 


The f ull! nry UiniU of Neini and SDi of tngluh 
Language '.cori's at ind .99 levels for the different age 
groups do not have veiv t'lni*' ranges, thus indicating that the 
jtatisticfi are depenilaliU true mtavures. 
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A! 'Ilf I'IM: 



VAIII 1 4.16ta) 



nif-iTRIHlir ION Of- AlIADSMIC ACHIEVEMENT 



iictmf-*; t-OM THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


— 

- -- - --- 


Sc tares 

F' 

BMF 


----- 


51 - 75 

6 

10.00 

76 - 100 

24 

16.00 

101 - 123 

IH 

23.6/ 

126 - 150 

29 

25.67 

ISI - 175 

30 

35.67 

176 - 200 

4H 

38.67 

201 ■“ 225 

38 

41.67 

226 - 250 

39 

o 

o 

• 

251 - 275 

46 

38.33 

276 - 300 

30 

25.33 

TOTAL 1 

308 



Figure 4.16 give* the original 

and smoothed 

frequency 

polygon* of Academic Achievement ecore* for the 

total sample. 





A.A. or THE TOTAL SAMPLE ■3^‘r 



saiDNsnbSHJ 


SCORES 

ORIGINAL ^ SMOOTffSD 




VADLL 4.16 (b) 




F ^L-1EVAN T RrftTI5 TU:ij OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 




FOR 

THE TOTAL 

SAMPLE 



N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

joe 

196.60 

199.98 

206.73 

61.99 

-0.163 

0.296 


The distribution of Academic Achievement scores 
among the total sample is near normal. The skewness ot the 
distribution is negative and is platykurtic in nature. 

TABLE 4.16 <c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS QF MEAN II Sfi. OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
SCORES FOR THE TQT_AL 5AMPC££ 

Statistic SE .95 .99 


Mean 3-53 189.68 - 203,52 187.49 - 205,71 

SD 2.50 57.07 - 66.90 55.51 - 68.45 


The ,95 and .99 confidence limits for the Means 
and SDs of Academic Achievement scores do not exhibit a very 
wide range. This supports the normality of the distribution. 










ACADEMIC ACHIE^;EMENT AND SEX 


TABLE 4.17 (a) 

DISTRIBUTION OF A.A. SCORES 

m. eoYi m siBis 

Scores 


Boys F 14 

Birls F % 





51 - 

75 

2.01 

1.B3 

76 “ 

100 

7.04 

9,17 

101 - 

125 

6.53 

4.59 

126 - 

150 

9.55 

9.17 

151 - 

175 

9.55 

10.09 

176 - 

200 

16.08 

14.68 

201 - 

225 

12.56 

11.93 

226 “ 

250 

12.56 

12.94 

251 - 

275 

14.57 

15.60 

276 ~ 

300 

9.55 

10.09 


Figur* 4.17 d*pict« thu distribution of Acadimic 
Achicvemant Bcoras for boy* and girls in the form of 
frequency polygonft. The frequencies are plotted as 
percentages. 







A.A. OF BOYS AND GIRLS ^ 4 n 



a; smoi^mbsnjd 



Zli 


TrtBLE 4.17 (b> 

Rg^EVMI STAng JI .Oa QE A.A. SCORES 
FOR BOYS AND BIRLS 


Group Maan Madian Mod* SO SK Kur 

Boy« 196.29 199,33 20S.40 61.50 -0.148 0.289 

Girls 197.17 201.46 210.04 62.B7 -0.205 0.202 


Tha distribution of Academic Achlavemant scores 
among boys and girls for the total sample seems to be almost 
normal. The distributions are negatively skewed and are 
platykurtic in nature. 

TABLE 4.17(c> 

t-LuyiliAav lonnii qe n k aa qe a^ 

SCORES QF BOYS AND BIRLS 


Group 

SEM 


.93 


.99 

Boys 

4.36 

107.74 

- 204.B4 

185.04 

- 207.54 

Girls 

6.02 

195.37 

- 2oe.9a 

lei.64 

- 212,71 


SE of SO 





Boys 

3. 10 

55.43 

- 67.56 

53.31 

- 69.40 

(j 1 r 1B 

4.20 

54.49 

- 71.25 

51.04 

- 73. <90 


The .95 

and .99 confidence 

intervals 

for the 

Means 

and SDs of both 

the groups 

are comparatively i 

not very 

wide 

which indicates 

the high 

dependability of 

s amp 1 e 


statistics 











ftCADEMlC ACHIEVEMENT IN FIRST UNIT TEST 


TABLE 4.18(a) 

pygTRIBUTlQN QF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT SCORES. 0S,TA|N.E.P. UJt F|RS . T 
UNIT I£5T EQR im. laiftL SfiMElE. 


Scorn* 

F 


SMF 

51 - 73 

11 


17.33 

76 - 100 

41 


20.33 

101 - 125 

33 


37.00 

126 - 150 

37 


35.00 

151 - 175 

35 


41.00 

176 ~ 200 

51 


40.67 

201 - 225 

36 


30.00 

226 - 250 

27 


29.33 

251 - 275 

2b 


21.33 

2/6 " 300 

12 


12.33 


308 




Figure 4.IS gives 

the original 

and smooth 

frequency 

polygons of Academic Achievement score* obtained 

the Firot 

Unit Test for the total 

sample. 











TABLE 4.10(b) 


HELEVANI SIAJiSIiCIL QF"^ AC ADEhUC ACHIEVEMENT SCORES OBTAINED 
IN. FIRST UN IT TEST FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N Mean Median Mode SD SK K.ur 


300 170.63 173.36 179.81 60.83 -0.134 0.286 


The Ac adf'.fl 11 ; Adhievement sccires in the First 
Unit Test for the total sample seems to be distributtc) 
Morm.iJly. T)t«» 0) •..trihiit ion is negatively skewed and is 
|j 1 atykur 1C in nature. 

TABLE 4.18 (c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF M EAN k SD OF A.A. SCORES OBTAINED INI 
FH HST UNll TE1)T FQR THE. TOTAL SAMPLE 

Statistic S.E. .95 .99 


3.46 163.03 - 177.42 161.68 - 179.57 

2.46 56.00 - 65.65 54.47 - 67.17 


Mean 

SD 


The .95 and .99 confidence limits for the Means 

and SDq of Academic Achievement scores in First Unit Test do 

not exhibit a very wide range. This supports the normality 

of the distribution and the significance of the sample 
statistics. 
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ACADemC. ACHIEV F. tlENT AND SEX IN. FIRST UNIT TEST 


TABLE 4.19(a) 

nTATHlBUTlON OF A.A. SCORES OBTAINED IN FIRST UNIT 
TEST FOR gQYS ANfi. SLR-LB. 


Scores 


Boys F X 

Birls F !4 

51 - 

75 

4.02 

2.75 

76 ” 

100 

12.06 

15.60 

101 - 

12S 

11.56 

9. 17 

126 - 

ISO 

13,06 

10.02 

131 ~ 

175 

12.36 

9. 1 7 

176 - 

200 

15.08 

19.27 

201 - 

225 

12.56 

10.09 

226 - 

250 

8.04 

10.09 

251 

273 

7.54 

9.17 

276 - 

300 

3.52 

4.59 


Figure 4.19 depicts the distribution of Academic 
Achievement scores obtained in First Unit Test for boys and 
girls in the form of frequency polygons. The frequencies are 


plotted as percentages. 









TABLE 4.19 lb) 


relevan t &TATlS.IIiIS Of. SGQBES OBTAINED IH FIRST 




UNIT TE£>r 

FQR BOYS 

AND GIRLS 



Group 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

Bi rls 

160.90 

173.70 

169.00 

179.67 

169.19 

191.44 

59.83 

62.4B 

-0.005 

-0.283 

0.283 

0.299 


The Academic Achievement scores among Boys and 
Girls in the first Unit Test is distributed normally in the 
total sample. Both the distribution are negatively skeuted 
and are platykurtic in nature. 


TABLE 4.19 <c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS QF MEAN & SD QF A.A. SCORES OBTAINED IN 

FIRST UNIX I£S.I. FQR bqysl 6Na 6iaL£ 


Groups 

SEM 

,95 

.99 

Boys 

4.24 

160.59 - 177.22 

157.96 - 179.85 

Girls 

5.98 

162.05 - 185.51 

158.34 - 189.22 


SE of SD 



Boys 

3.01 

53.93 - 65.74 

52.06 - 6"' .60 

Girls 

4.25 

54.15 - 70,80 

51.51 - 73.44 


The . 95 and .99 confidence limits for the Means 
and SDs of both the groups do not exhibit very wide ranges 
thus indicating the high dependability of the sample 


statistics 
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ACADCMU: ACH l ~ Vii:, ME:M T IN F IRST SEMESTER EXAM 

TABLE 4.20<a> 

nifiTRIBUTlON □£ A.A . SCORES OBTAINED IN FIRST SEMESTER 
EXAM l-l)K IH5i TOTAL SAMPLE 


Scores 


F 

SMF 

51 - 75 



12.67 

76 - 100 


32 

20.00 

101 - 123 


22 

29.67 

126 - 150 


35 

32.00 

131 '■ 175 


37 

41.33 

176 - 200 


50 

40.00 

201 ” 225 


31 

40.00 

226 ■■■ 230 


39 

35.33 

251 -- 275 


36 

31 .00 

276 ~ 300 


IB 

10.00 

Total 


308 



Figure 4.20 gives the anginal and smaothed 
frequency polygon* of A«A. acore* obtained in first semester 


exam far the total sample. 
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rABl.F. 4.20 (b) 


RE iE^AN r yjATisryji; qf 


§£0RF^ qbtaineo in first 


SEMES Tt.R r.XAM FOR JHEL TOTAL SAMPLF 


N Mean Median Mode SD SK Kur 


200 1H4.43 18b.b 187.64 60.96 -0.032 0.203 


The diiitributuin of Academic Achievement scores 
tor the iol.Hl «jample in first Semester exam is fairly normal. 
The '-jktMunevi-a is nnqativi} and the distribution is platykurtic 
in nature. 


TABLE 4.20 (c) 

F mJCJABY UIMITS QF MEAN & Si2. QL A.A. SCORES OBTAINED IN 

ElMI SEdgSIga um Em XQiaL mtlELS 

Statistic a.E, .95 .99 

Mean 3.47 177.61 - 191.23 175,46 - 193.39 

SiD 2.46 36.13 - 63.80 34,60 - 67.33 


The .93 &i ,99 confidence limits for the Means 
and SDs of Academic Achievement scores in First Semester exam 

do not have very wide ranges thus implying the dependability 
of sample statistics as true measures. 














flrflPEMlC ACHIEVEME NT IN FIRST S EMESTER EXAM AND §EX 


TABLE 4.21(a) 


mSTRIBUTlQN OF A.A. SCORES OBTAINED IN FIRST 


EXAM FOR BOYS AN£ GIRLS. 


Scares 



Boy* F y, 

BlrU F y. 

, — 





51 “ 

75 


2.01 

1.83 

76 “ 

100 


10.33 

10.02 

101 - 

125 


7.34 

6.42 

1,26 - 

150 


11.06 

11.93 

151 ' 

175 


14.01 

10.09 

176 - 

200 


16.5G 

13.60 

201 - 

225 


9,53 

11.01 

226 - 

250 


12.56 

12.84 

251 - 

273 


9.53 

15.60 

276 ■ 

300 


6.33 

O' 

* 



Figure 

4.21 depict* the 

distribution of Academic 

Achievement 

flcores 

obtained in First 

Semester Exam for boy* 


iitu,l QirlQ in th* form of frequancy polygon*. Th# fr#qu#nci#« 


are plotted a* percentage** 





A.A. (AT 1st S.E.) OF BOYS AND GIRLS 



(%> S3JJNmt>EUJ 






TABLE 4.21 (b) 

RELEVANT SIAJI SHCB 0F_ A.A. SCORES OBTAINED IN 
FIRST SEMESTER EXAM FOR BOVS AND GIRLS 


Group 

Mean 

Med 1 an 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

182.60 

182.70 

182.90 

60.77 

-0.004 

0.280 

Girls 

187.77 

190,94 

197.28 

61.19 

-0.155 

0.297 


The 

scores of 

Academic 

Achievement 

in First 

Semester 

SKsm 

of Boys and 

Girls seem to 

be distributed 

normally 

among 

the total 

sample. 

The 

skewness 

of the 


diatrlbution is negative and bath are platykurtic in nature. 


TABIF 4.21 (c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF MEAN t SD OF A.A. SCORES OBTAINED IN 
FI RSI, gxAti FQR BQ.IS Afia fima 


Group 

SEM 

.95 

.99 


Boys 

4.31 

174.16 - 191,04 

171.48 - 

193.71 

G iris 

5.86 

176.2B - 199.26 

172.65 - 

202.89 


SE of SD 




Boys 

3«06 

54.77 - 66.76 

52.88 - 

68.66 

Girls 

4.16 

53.03 - 69.35 

50.45 - 

71.93 


The .95 

and .99 confidence 

limits for the Means 


and SDs for both the scores seam to be fairly narrow though 
for the girls the range is slightly wider compared to the 
boys. 











ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN SECOND UNIT TEST 



TABLE 4.22 (a) 

DISTRIBUTION OF A^A^ SCORES OBTAINED ^N SECOND UNIT 
I£SI FOfi. IHg. TOTAL SAMPLE 


Scores 


F 

SMF 

31 “ 

73 

4 

7.33 

76 - 

100 

18 

11.66 

101 - 

123 

13 

20.00 

126 - 

130 

29 

21.00 

151 - 

173 

21 

31.00 

176 - 

200 

43 

33.00 

201 - 

223 

37 

41.33 

226 - 

230 

44 

43.00 

231 - 

275 

34 

47.67 

276 - 

300 

45 

33.00 

TOTAL 


30Q 



Figure 4.22 gives the griglnal and smoothed 
frequency polygons of A,A. scores obtained in second unit 
Test for the total sample. 











FABLE 4.22 (b) 


REIE VANT aiATiailSa Q£ &^&x. SCORES O&TAIMED m SECOND 
UNIT TESI FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N 

Moan 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kup 

308 

208.06 

210.06 

236.48 

61.21 

-0.491 

0.205 



The 

Unit Test 

for 

normally. 

The 

nature. 



scare‘-'i of Academic Achievement in Second 
the total sample le dietributcd fairly 
»kewinc'3<ji is negative and is platykurtic in 


TABLE 4.22 (c) 


FlDUniARV L lM.nS OF M SD OF A. A. SCORES OBTAINED IH SECOND 
UNIT T EST FOR TH£, TOTAL SAMPLE 

Ctatiffitif: SE .99 .99 

Mean 15.40 202.02 - 219.4»9 199.0£> - 217.89 

SD 2.47 96.259 - 66.06 94.02 - 67.60 


The .95 and .99 confidence limits for the Means 
and SD* of Academic Achievement scores in Second Unit Test 
have very narrou ranges. This implies the dependability of 
sample statistics as true measures. 






academic ftCHlEV EMCNr AND. SEX IN SECOND UNIT TEST 


TABLE 4.23 (*) 

mSTRIBiniQN OF A.A. SCOR ES OBJ^NgB. IN SECOND 
LINII TEJil Fm Bfiva « £LRk£ 


Scores 


fitly*, r V» 

Girls F % 

51 "■ 

7S 

1.51 

0.92 

76 - 

100 

6.03 

5.50 

101 ■' 

125 

4.52 

3.67 

l?6 - 

150 

9.05 

10.09 

151 

175 

6.53 

8.26 

176 * 

200 

14.07 

12.B4 

701 

775 

f.7.56 

11.01 

1 • A-. «.] 

7h0 


14.68 

.'b 1 

77b 

lfl.59 

15.60 

776 

A(A'> 

17.56 

17.43 



Figure 4.23 depicts the distribution of Academic 

Achievement 

scores obtained in Second Unit 

Test for Boys and 

Sirls in 

the 

form of frequency polygons. 

The frequencies are 


plotted as percentdiges. 
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FABLE 4.23 (b) 

REkEVANI §TATIJillCS OF SEOESg. OBTAINED m SECOND 

UNIT lEfLi, Foa gQva fiNa smi^ 


Groups 

Mean 

Medlan 

Mode 

SO 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

207.22 

216.00 

233.56 

61.01 

-0.432 

0.280 

Girls 

210.71 

220,29 

239.46 

61,19 

-0.470 

0.303 


Th# A.A- scores in second unit test for both 
scores seems to be distributed normally. Both are neQStively 
ekeuted and are platykurtic in nature. 


FABLE 4.23 (c) 

F.iflUQiaB.v umig QF N !< g£ QF. scoEgg obtained m 

g£E£>Na yriij: ^ ms. aiaua 


Groups 

SEM 

.93 

,99 

Boys 

4.33 

198,74 - 213.70 

196.06 - 218.38 

Girls 

5.86 

199.22 - 222.19 

193.30 - 223.83 


SE of SD 



Boys 

3.07 

34.99 - 67.03 

53.09 - 60.94 

Girls 

4.16 

53.04 - 69.33 

30.46 - 71.93 


The ,93 and .99 confidence limits for the Means 
and SDa of boys and girls are comparatively narrow which 
indicates the dependabi11ty of sample statistics. 












flrADEMlC ACHIEVEMENT IN. SECOND SEMESTER EXAM 


TABLE 4.24 (a> 

^TSTRIBUTION of A,A^. SCOBiiS OB TAINE D JN SgCQNfiL 
SEMESTER EXAM FOR THg. TOTA L SAMPLE 


Scores 


F 


SMF 


51 - 

75 

3 

3.00 

7 b 

100 

h 

5.00 

101 - 

123 

it 

8.67 

126 - 

150 

14 

14.33 

151 ■■ 

175 

23 

27.33 

176 -- 

200 

4b 

39.00 

201 ■ 

225 

4V 

47.00 

226 ■ 

230 

4 7 

53.00 

251 “ 

2/5 

{,9 

54.00 

2/6 '■ 

:^<io 

46 

38.33 

re TAI. 


3(10 



Figure 4.24 gives the original and smoothed 
frequency polygons of A.A. sc-ore* obtained in Second Semester 
exam for the total sample. 
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TABLE 4.24 (b) 


R ELEVANT QJE. !3£_QR£5 QBTAINED IN SECOND 

SEMESTER EXAM lidi T OTAL SAMPLE 


N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD SK 

Kur 

308 

222.57 

229.75 

244.11 

51.53 -0.41B 

0.285 


The 

distribution of 

Academic Achievement 

scores 

far 

the total 

sample 

in Second 

Semester Exam is 

almost 


normal. Thr.> U i<st r ilttit loo is nogat i vc ly ak«ui»d and is 
platykurtic in nature. 


FABLE 4,24 (c) 

LlQ!Jl'JAHV_ I. I_MJ IS l!l_„ hE<>N & .Sri OF A^A.-. SCORES OBTAINED IN 
Sfl^OND SLMFSICR OAM FOR. IHE T OTAL SAMPLE 


Stati&tiL SF. ,95 .99 


2.93 2\h.Q2 - 22B.33 215.00 - 230.13 

2.08 47.44 - 55.62 46.15 - 56.91 


The .95 and ,99 confidence limits for the Means 

and SDs of Academic Achievement scores in Second Semester 

EKam have narrow ranges implying the dependability of the 
sample statistics. 


Mean 

SD 











academic achievem ent and I TEX IN. SECOND SEMESTER EXAM 




TABLE 4.25 (a) 


BiSTRI„Bin_LQN OF A..„Aij,, '.-CUMS OB TAIN ED IN SECOND SEMESTER EXAM 
F UR BOVS AND Ijmi.S IN PERC ENT 


Scores 

, .... . 

., 

Doys F '/. 

Girls F 

bl 

7 b 


1.51 

0 

Ih • 

100 


1.51 

2,75 

101 - 

ll'b 


2.01 

1,83 

126 - 

ISO 


4.52 

4.59 

151 - 

175 


7.04 

6 • 26 

176 - 

200 


16.08 

11.93 

201 ■ 

275 


15.58 

16.51 

27b ■ 

750 


14.57 

16.51 

251 - 

275 


22.11 

22.94 

2/6 - 

ZOO 


15.08 

14.68 


Figure 4.25 depicts the distribution of A.A. 
'acoreb obtained in Second Semester EKam for boys and girls in 
thp form of frequency polygons. The frequencies are plotted 
as percentages. 






A,A. (AT 2indi S,EJ OF BOYS AND GIRLS 






S£k£Vfi!lI 


QF aEQRBS QBTftl.MSP. m 8ECQMP 


semester exam FQa BflVS ONR GIRLS 


Oroupe 

Mean 

Medlan 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

SoyB 

221,92 

220.52 

241.71 

32.14 

-0.3B0 

0.287 

Girls 

223.70 

2 j. 1.75 

247.69 

50.38 

-0.475 

0.279 


The distribution of Academic Achievement scores 
among boys and girls are almost normal. Both have negative 
'dkewnesa and then' variability too are comparabla^ and both 
are also platykurtic. 


1ABLE 4.23 (c) 

EiPUGIAfiY, klHiia ftF MEAN 8 l §ja QF A^ SSflP£§. O-BIftlHSP Ui 
SEQQND. SEMEBT ER EXAM FQR BOYS ANP GIRLS 


Groups 

SEM 

« 

,95 

.99 

Boys 

3.70 

214.67 - 

- 229.16 

212.38 - 231.46 

Girls 

4.03 

214.32 - 

- 233.24 

211.33 - 236.23 


SE of SD 




Boys 

2.62 

47.10 - 

- 57.29 

45.37 - 58.91 

Girls 

3.43 

43.67 - 57.10 

41,84 " 59.22 


The .93 and ,99 confidence limits for both the 


Hexes in Second Semester Exam have fairly narrow ranges 











(■ rtNGU AGE 


TABLE 4.26 (*) 

DISlRIBliriOK QF. LANGUAGE SCORES 
LQfl IHE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Scores 


E 

SMF 

1 - 

10 

2 

2.00 

11 “ 

20 

4 

7.33 

21 ~ 

30 

16 

13.67 

31 “• 

40 

21 

23.00 

41 ■■ 

50 

3B 

32.67 

51 - 

60 

39 

42.33 

61 ~ 

70 

bO 

41.00 

71 - 

00 

34 

49.00 

01 - 

90 

63 

46.00 

91 - 

100 

41 

34.67 

Total 


30B 



Figur# 4.26 give* this original and nmoothad 
fraquancy polygon* of languaga «cori» for thf total sampl*. 








L.S. OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE, 


737 




SMiDNsnoafH^ 


I 


ORIGINAL + SMOOTHEB 




TABLE 4.2(S> (b) 


RJiCyjO-NT, BIAJlSTte?! QF t ANCI UAGE SCORES 
FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N Mean Median Mode SD SK Kur 

308 63.79 6/.3 70.31 21.79 -0.207 0.303 

The distf'ibution of language scores among the 
total sample of children is near normal. The skewness of the 
distribution is ne( 3 ative and is platykurtic in nature. 

TABLE 4.26 (c) 

FIDUCIARY I- IMI TS OF MEAN Sfi. OF LANGUAGE 
SCORES FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Statistic E'lE .95 .99 


Mean 1,24 63.35 - 68.22 62.58 - 68.99 

SD 0.88 20.06 - 23.32 19.31 - 24.06 


The .95 and .99 fiduciary intervals of means and 
SDe of language scores for the total sample do not vary 
broadly in their ranges, denoting that the sample statistics 
are almost dependable. 










i AN6UA6E AND SEX 


TABLE 4.27 (a) 

DISTRIBUTION OF LA NGUA6E SCORES FOR BOVS AND 
IN PERCENT FREQUENCIES 


Scores 



Boys F 

7* Girls F y. 

1 -■ 

io 


0.50 

0.90 

11 - 

20 


1.50 

0,90 

21 - 

30 


5.02 

5.30 

31 - 

40 


7.53 

5.50 

41 - 

50 


13.06 

11.00 

51 - 

60 


12.56 

12.84 

61 - 

70 


17.50 

13.76 

71 - 

00 


11.05 

11.00 

81 - 

90 


20.60 

20.18 

91 - 

100 


10.53 

18.34 


Figure 

4.27 depicts 

the distribution of Language 

Scores 

for boys 

and 

girls in the 

form of frequency polygonsa. 

The frequencies 

are 

platted as percentages. 






L.S. OF BOYS AND GIRLS 
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TABLE 4.27(b) 


BfLEVANT STATIST ICS OF SE X- UIIS E DISTRIBUTIQM QF LANGUABE 
SCORE S FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Broup* 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

K.ur 

Boys 

64.69 

66.07 

68.82 

21 .36 

-0.193 

0.30^ 

Girls 

67.79 

70.16 

74.91 

22.40 

-0.317 

0.299 


The distribution of language scores among the 
boys and girls are almost normally distributed. Both the 
distributions are negatively skewed and are platykurtic in 
nature. 

TABLE 4.27 <c> 

FIDUCIARY LI MITS QF, H t §0 OF. LANGUAGE 
SCORE S FOR BQY§, ANJ) GIRLS 


Group 

Uf.M 


95 

.99 


iJoyu 

1 .hi 

61.72 - 

6 7.66 

60./a 

ntl. oO 

(3 1 r 1Q 

2, 1 4 

63.58 - 

72.00 

62.25 ' 

'3.33 


&F o( CD 





Boys 

1 .07 

19.26 - 

23.47 

18.59 - 

24.14 

Girls 

1 .52 

19.47 - 

25.39 

10.47 - 

26.33 

SDs of 

The .95 and 

language scores for 

,99 confidence limits of Means and 

boys and girls have fairly narrow 


ranges, thus implying that the sample statistics are almost 
ctepvndab 1 e • 














LfiNSUA liE .IN KIRSl UNIT TEST 


FABLE 4.28 (a) 

pTflTRIBUTION OF LANGUAGE SCORES OBTAINED IN FIRST UNI I 

iisi IH& iQiak saMPig. 


Scores 


F 

SMF 

1 ' 

10 

6 

5.00 

11 - 

20 

V 

14.00 

21 ■■ 

30 


23.6 1 

31 - 

40 

•Vo 

39.33 

41 - 

50 

h6 

47.33 

•Jl - 

60 

bl 

47.00 

61 - 

70 

34 

36.33 

71 - 

BO 

24 

O 

o 

m 

y 

01 - 

90 

47 

30.00 

VI - 

100 

19 

22,00 

Total 


308 



Figure 4.28 gives the anginal and smoothed 
frequency polygons of language scores obtained in first unit 
test for the total sample. 









OBIGIXJL -r SStQVTJL 






8ii 


r^I^ANT *' M\N13UAliE f.CPBf'S OB TAINED IH FIRST 

OMLI If-'' LP.B IHF inTtU.SAMP.LE-, 


N 


Mean Mode 


SD SK 


Kur 


300 5A..34 134.61 


!il.l6 22.70 0.228 0.287 


The (JI L r ibut ion of language scores far tli«? 
total sample in first unit teat is normally distributed loith 
a alight variability. The curve of the distribution is 
positively skewed and is platykurtic in nature. 


TABLE 4.28 <c> 


FI DUE I A RY L.ilTIJii HI. Ml. AN h SR QE t;A NSUAS£ SGQBES. QBTAJNFP 
IN n.NIT. T EST FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Statistn. Tit 


.95 


.99 


Mean 1.29 53.80 - 38.87 53.00 - 59.60 

SD 0.91 20.90 - 24,50 20.33 - 25.07 


The .93 and .99 confidence limits for the 
Means and SDs of Language scores in first unit test do not 
vary widely. This indicates a fairly high degree of 


significance of the sample statistics 









I fwgiiAi.i fV-Ji.) IN y.Nn. IMl 


TABl k- ^.'**9 ta) 


p.!STfiiEUliai Of. LO-N^u^™: !«»FS Q!LTAli!Ba lit UN.n. TFBI 

FOR PE.l?GSb}X y 


Scorou 


Boysi f y. 


G 1 r I ft F y* 


1 - 

10 

2.01 

11 “ 

20 

3.01 

21 ■■ 

30 

13.04 

31 ” 

40 

13.56 

41 - 

50 

17.08 

51 - 

60 

1 fa. OB 

61 - 

70 

11.55 

71 - 

BO 

7.53 

01 " 

90 

15.57 

91 -• 

100 

5.5? 








Figure 4,29 

deplets 

scores obtained m first 

unit tei 

form 

of frequency polygons. Th 


1.133 
2.75 
10.09 
7.33 
20.10 
17.43 
10.09 
8.25 
14.<»7 
■. ^3 

the distribution of I angua^je 
,t for boys and girls m tn. 

> frequencies are plotted a>r, 


percentages. 
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an EVANT SIATJii-IlL!.' I*". I-SCORES OBTAINED JLN FIRST 





UNIT f)-M 

M)H npYf\ 

AND GIRLR. 


Kur 

Groups 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

Sk 

Boys 

56 

• 

o 

c 

54.40 

51.21 

22.63 

0.212 

0.295 

Girls 

56 

.96 

54.9 7 

50.98 

22.82 

0.262 

0.27' 



. 








The ditil r iliut ions at 

language scores among 

boys 

and g l 

r l«i 

in 

first IJn 1 t 

I eat ar e 

almost normal with 

equal 

dagree 

of 

var 

lability.. 

The distributions 

are posilively 

fikeioed 

and 

are 

p 1 atyl. ur 1 ic 

a 





•lAUl.E 4.29 (c) 

FIDUCIARY LitHIS, QF. MEAN SD OF. LANGUAGE SCORES OBTAINED iN 

C-lBai own FQ.B. soys anb. giRis 


Group 

ELM 


.95 


.90 

Boys 

1 .60 

52.85 

- 59.14 

51 .B6 

- 60.14 

Girls 

2. IB 

52.68 

- 61.25 

51.32 

- 62.60 


iJE of fiU 





Boys 

1. n 

20.40 

24.06 

19.69 

25 .5 * 

Girls 

1.55 

19.77 

- 25.96 

IB.81 

- 26.B2 


From the 

entries 

in table 4 

.29(c) It 

IB clear 

that 

language scores 

for boys 

and girls 

in First 

Unit Test 


STB Almost norm«lly distrxbutBd in th* sampl*. Th* .9 Sj and 
.99 conYidencB limits for languaQ* acort* in firat unit taat 
do not diffBP widaly in thBir ran^BS implying the high degree 
of eignificance of atatiatica. 











LANGUftGF IN F IRST SEMESTER EXAM 


TABLE 4.30 <a) 

nTOTRlBUTION OF LANGUA GE SCORES, OBTAINED JJi FIRST SEMESTER 
&XAM FQ.a IH£ IQIAL gAMPife 


Scores 


f 

SMF 

1 - 

10 

2 

2.33 

u - 

20 

5 

B.33 

2i - 

30 

IB 

17.00 

31 - 

40 

20 

31.67 

41 - 

50 

49 

45.67 

51 - 

60 

60 

• 

o 

o 

61 - 

70 

44 

39.67 

71 - 

00 

15 

36.33 

91 - 

90 

30 

34.00 

91 “ 

100 

37 

29.00 


TOTAL 30B 


Ftgur« 4.30 give* the onginel and smoothed 
frequency polygons of Language score* obtained in first 
Semester Enam for the total sample. 
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ORIGINAL S.y00T}£FI) 






3/0 


, nin r 4 ..in (b ) 

^iiC-OKtS UB TAINED JLN Flftgl 

^emesi fr l,>(A jri rofi. the total sample 


N 


Maan Mt'diaf) Mod# 


SD SK Ku>' 


30a 61.h'».6l 21.99 0.316 0.311 

The fj i‘ jI !• ibut ion of lanqua^e scores Tor the 
total sample ipt 'lemester eKam is normally distributed 

with a slight variability. The curve of the distribution is 
positively skewed aiuJ platykui'tic in nature. 

I ABLE 4.30 (c> 

FIDUCIARV LIMITS OF MEA N k Sfi. QE LANGUAGE, SCORES, QPTAjNED IJl 
first semester exam for THE TOTAL, S.ftMP.US. 


Statistic 

SE 

.95 

.99 


Mean 

1 .25 

50.90 - 63.09 50.20 

- 

64.6-^ 

SD 

0.88 

20.25 - 23.74 19.70 


24.29 


The .95 

and .99 confidence limits for 

the 

means 

and SOs of 

Language 

Scores for the total sample in 

the 

first 


semester ex»m are almovt normally distributed in the sample 
and do not differ widely in their ranges implying the high 
degree of significance of statistics. 










LANBlJAltl AMt> Hi;,X iN IJRjST ShME-i STER EXAM 
I ABU- *\.M la) 

PTQTRTBUTIQN of. LAN(EUA)?E SCOREJi O BTAINED IN FIRST SEME STER 

fei^AM LQ.R BiJYS ^0. GIRL S 


Scores 


Bcva F y. 

Sir Is F •/. 

1 - 

10 

1.00 

0 

11 - 

20 

2.01 

0.9 

21 '• 

30 

5.52 

6.42 

31 - 

40 

9.54 

8.25 

'll 

50 

16.50 

14.67 

51 - 

60 

lfl.09 

22.01 

61 - 

70 

14.57 

13.76 

71 “ 

BO 

4.52 

5.30 

01 ■' 

90 

1 / ,5tl 

13.76 

91 - 

100 

10.55 

14.67 


FUyure ^.31 cl*pict» tht distribution of language 
scores obtained in first semester exam for boys and girls in 
the form of frequency polygons. The frequencies are plotted 


in percentages 
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lAlJlt: 4.:5i (b) 

PFI EVANT STATIST IC:S OF Lfy^GUAgfc SQUR££ QilAlNED IN FI.^T 
SLMES FF-R fc XAM FOR BOYS A ND GIRLS 


Groups 

Mean 

Med 1 ai-i 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

Girls 

.92 

62.56 

59.97 

59.45 

55.26 

53.24 

22.20 

21.55 

0.250 

0.432 

0.319 

0.300 


The di'jtril.utinnn oi lanyuage *cor#* among tiovs 
and Qirlfi in the first aemester exam are almost normal with 
equal degree of war lability. The distributions xre 
positively skewed and aie platykurtic in nature. 

TABIF 4.31 <C) 


FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF MEAN %. SD OF. LANGUAGE SC OR ES. OBJ A I , NED . IN. 



FIRST SEMESTER EXAM FQR BOYS. AM 0161^ 


Group 

SEM 

• 

95 

• 

99 

Boys 

1.57 

57.74 - 

63.91 

56.76 - 

64.99 

Girls 

2.06 

58,51 - 

' 66.61 

57.23 - 

67,89 


SE OF SD 





Boys 

1.11 

20.01 - 

■ 24.39 

19.32 - 

25.09 

Girls 

1.46 

19.69 - 24.43 

17.77 - 

25.34 


The ,95 

and .99 confidence 

intervals for the 

Means 

and SDs of both 

the groups 

are comparatively 

narrow 


which Indicates the high dependability. 












lAN(iUAIiK IN irCqtlD UNIT FEST 



IABIF: 4.32<a> 

nT^ TRlBUTICIN QF I AN(ilJA.GE,, SCORES OBTAINED IN SECOND UNIT 

TEST tea iHE jsmk sampj^ 


Scores 


F 

SMF 

1 “ 

10 

0 

0.67 

n - 

20 

2 

5.33 

21 - 

30 

14 

10.00 

31 - 

40 

14 

19.00 

41 - 

50 

29 

22.00 

31 - 

60 

23 

23,00 

b\ - 

70 

62 

41.67 

71 - 

00 

40 

38.33 

01 - 

90 

73 

54.67 

91 • 

100 

fil 

41.33 

TOIAL 

3on 



Figure 4.32 gives the anginal and smoothed 
frequency polygons of language scores obtained in Second Unit 
Test for the total sample. 
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rABlF. 4.32 (b) 

O FI ev^ANT STAT1G1 IC H (Ji' LQNUUAKE QgIAIN£E IN SECQNUl 

UNIT lEGr FOB THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


M««n Mediftn Modti SD SK 


kur 


300 70.37 73.00 70.2S 20.20 -0.390 0.266 


7h* distribution of Languags Scores for the 
total sample in Second Unit Test is fairly normal. Ibe 
distribution is negatively skewed and is platykurtic in 
nature. 

TABLE 4.32(C) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS Qf. MEAN SJD OF LANGUAGE SCORES QgTA?NED, IJN 
SEC OND U-NU I.&SX t'-QR T±i£. IGIB.L SRi^pUE. 


Statistic SE -95 


Mean 1.15 68.11-72.62 67.40-73.33 

SD 0.01 18.59 - 21.80 18.09 - 22.31 


The .95 and .99 confidence limits for the Means 
and SDs of Language scores in Second Unit Test have %ei> 
narrow ranges. This implies that the sample statistics are 


dependable as true measures. 
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i flNBUAGE AND IK SECOND UNIT TEST 


TABl E A.'SS (»> 

n |BTRrHUTlON QE. kMUafiE scoRgs. Qmim^ IK §£ji£M U!!iil Iisi 
EQR EQYa and G,t tjL §. m mS&KL frequencies 


Scorifs 



0ay« F Vt 



Girls F % 

1 - 

10 


0 



0 

n - 

20 


1.00 



0 

21 ” 

30 


4.52 



4.50 

31 - 

40 


4.02 



5.50 

41 " 

50 


9.04 



10.09 

51 - 

60 


0.54 



5.50 

61 ' 

70 


19,09 



22.01 

71 - 

00 


13.06 



12.84 

01 - 

90 


24.62 



22.01 

71 

100 


16.00 


1 

i '.43 


f-igurtf 

4.3/. 

depicts 

the 

distribution of Language 

‘jcaree 

ubtained lo 

'al’LOtH 

1 unit test 

for boys 

and girl* in the 

form 

of frequency 

fiolytjons. Tht 

tr 

equencies 

are platted as 


percentdQf*®. 
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irUtLi; A.33 (b) 

RFl EV/ANT S TATIG l If^fi Ur t.ANG UAGE ^QftES OBTAINED IN 

fjEnoNn I IN 1 1 tUfi hqv s anu g irl s 


Groupa 

Mean Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boye 

70.37 73,3G 

79.40 

20.27 

“0.445 0.270 

Girl* 

70.36 72. 

76.13 

20.07 

-0.287 0.255 


The distribution of 

1anguage 

■core* for 

both 

boy® 

and girls in oerond 

unit test i* fairly normal. 

The 

distributions are negatively skewed 

with the 

distribution of 

boys being platykurtic and 

that of 

girls being leptokurtic. 


rABLb 4.33 (c> 



FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF MEAN 

. SD. OF 

LANGUAGE 

SCORES OBTAINED 


IN. yLW.O-NO UNl.L 

.Dik*. tSfi. 

miSL aNfi. ftlRLS 


Group 

GEM 

.95 

.99 


Days 

1.43 

6 7.55 - 

73. 19 

66.66 ” 

74.08 

Girls 

1 .92 

66.59 - 

74.13 

65.40 - 

75.32 


HE uf sn 





Hoys 

1 .02 

18.27 - 

22.27 

17.63 - 

22.90 

Gi rls 

1 .36 

17.39 - 

22.74 

16.55 - 

23.59 


The .7b anil .99 confidence limit* for the Means 
and SD» of boy* and Qirl* are comparatively narrow which 
indicate® the hiQh dependability. 











LANGUAGE IN SEC OND SEME ST£R EX AN 

FABIE 4.M (a) 

grp I BUT I ON Qt. U^NGUAGg. SCORES OBTAINED IN SECON D 
SEt1£§T _gR EXAM FjJR Itli IflIAk SAMPLE 


Score* 


1 - 10 

0 

0 

11 ■ 

- 20 

0 

1.67 

o 

M 

t 

5 

4.00 

• 

- 40 

7 

10.33 

41 ■ 

- 50 

19 

16.00 

31 ■ 

- 60 

22 

33.00 

61 ■ 

o 

r. 

1 

58 

46.00 

71 • 

- BO 

58 

66.00 

81 

- 90 

82 

65.67 

91 ■ 

■ 100 

57 

46.33 


rOTAl 

300 



Eigure 4..54 gives the original and smoatheJ 
frequency polygons of language scores otitained in second 
semester eKsm for the total sample. 







’.(AT 2-nd. S.E.) OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


3X1 



S3L)M3[n{>£fi£jf 


ORIGINAL + SMOOTHRD 




T ABl e 4..54 (b) 


L J > 

’ w «■ 


^igVANT STATIST I ns flF LANJiyAgg. g£OR£a QBTAINE^D JJi SSCQ N P 
SEMTi STgR l,X.AM K(]K THE TOTAL SAMPLE 

M*an Median Mad* SD SK Kur 


74.98 77.91 03.78 16.74 -O.S23 0.261 


lhi> t1 1 L I'I ti< 1 1 Kill of language ecarca among the 
total fiample nJ i tu Mt cri in ‘.•Mund faemeater exam i% np.n* 
normal. The •■il«'ewne*.'. >♦ ii i at r ihu t inn is negativ^p and i*4 

leplol^urlit in initiof. 


lAHI I 4.34 it ) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF^ Mr AN I*. SD. OF L ANGUAGE SCORES OBTAINED 
IN :iU:!iNl) M Ml MFH feXAM FUR I.ttk TOTAL SAMPLE 


Statistic- SI 


.95 




Mean 




7'..n - 76.0b 72.51 ' 77.44 


SD 


0.67 


lb.41 - 18.06 14.99- 18.48 


The .93 and .99 confid*nc* limits tor the Means 
and SDs of Language score* in Second Semester exam do not 
exhibit a wide range. This supports the normality of 
distribution and also the high degree of significance of the 


•ample statistics. 








LANGIM ^'Nl' *>i A IN ?»eMk'STER EXAM 


lAhl.l 4...VJ ta> 

Dl5Ifi.t§4-<TiyN. !)^ I <‘>N(|UAB^ HCQRf.S OBIAINED IN Srt'.QNJ) 

rXAM FytH B OYS ^.D BIRLS 


ijcores 

h'l t y ‘ 

1 7. 

Girls F 

1 '■ 

10 

1) 

0 

11 - 

20 

0 

0 

21 - 

30 

'.’.01 

0.9 

31 - 

40 

I’.Ol 

2. /S 

41 - 

SO 

h . 0.'. 

6.47 

31 -* 

60 

U.fj4 

4.38 

61 - 

70 

19.09 

IS.34 

71 - 

BO 

1 / .OH 

22.01 

SI - 

90 

■J /. 13 

25 • 63 

91 " 

100 

IH.U9 

19.26 


Figure 4. 

.lib depicts the 

distribution of language 

scores 

obtained in 

second semester 

exam in the form wif 


frequency polygons. The frepu«ncie* in'* plotted 
percentages. 









lAlUL (h) 


rfle vani si:aiiqlh;i 3 (3r I anuuagl scores, q& iained in secqno 

StMRSll-M f XAM rn.R BOYS AND GI RLS 


tit^diAA Mod* SD 5K Kur 


77.70 83.92 16.98 -0.349 0.270 

78.20 83.25 16.23 -0.466 0.246 


Th« distribution of languags scores among boy; 
and girls are alm»«>t normal. Both have negative skewness and 
their variabilities too are comparable, and the group ot tuiys 
IS platykurtic ami that of t)irls is leptokurtic. 

lAHIf 4.35 (c> 

l-IDUCIARV LIMITS IJL MtAN. k 55. QL LANGUAGE SCORES OBTAINED IN 



SECOND 

SEMt.b!LR EXAM FOR BOVS 

At^ gl.FU.a 


Group 

SEM 

.95 


e 

99 

Boys 

1.20 

72.93 - 

76.93 

v| 

. 

CD 

- 77.70 

Girls 

1.55 

72.63 - 

78.73 

71.66 

- 79.^0 


SE of 

SO 




Boys 

0.85 

15.31 - 

18.66 

14.78 

- 19.19 

Girls 

1 . 10 

1 

1 

□) 

O 

• 

18.42 

13.40 

~ 19.10 


The 

.95 and ,99 confidence 

limits far 

both the 

sexes in 

second 

semester exam have fairly narrow ranges, 

denoting 

the high 

dependability of 

these 

sample statistics. 


Groups Mean 


Boys 74.59 

Girls 75.68 












TAFUE 4.36 (a) 


2b 


[HSiaipyrigN i}r numb er work bcores 
FriH the: ruTAy s_ampxl 


Scares 


F 


SHF 

1 - 

10 

2 


3.33 

11 

20 

1 ) 


0.33 

21 - 

30 

15 


14.00 

31 - 

40 

19 


21.00 

41 ” 

50 

29 


28.33 

51 - 

60 

37 


40.00 

61 - 

70 

54 


39.33 

71 - 

80 

27 


44.66 

81 - 

90 

5.3 


4B.00 

91 - 

100 

64 


39.00 

Total 


'.OtI 




Figure 4. S6 gives th* original and smiuiUied 
frequency polygons of Number Work scores for the total 
sample. 










table 4.36 (b> 


ns 


pp, evanT. yTAXlSIl<i§. QE NUMfigR wgQK SGOaES. 
for IHg. TOT^ sample 


Mtan Mtdian 


Mod a 


SD SK 


Kur 


300 ^7,40 


70.90 


23.06 -O.lSl 0.293 


total sample 
distribution 


The 

of 

IS 


d,.tributinn of Noob.r Work .cor., aoon, 
cblldreb l. n..r normal. Th. .k.wn... of 
negative and i« platykurtxc. 


t h *• 
the 


lABl! 4.36 (C) 




Lini 


Ti; riF MLAN k sa QE WUMBEa. WQBE 5CQ5&S 

f OK liifc LQTAk SAMPLE 


Statist i‘ 


.99 


.99 


Mean 1.31 

SD 0.93 


&iT.90 -* 70.09 

21,23 - 24.99 


64,00 “ VO.07 

20.69 - 25,47 


SDs of 
broadly 


The .99 
Number Work 
, implying 


and .99 fiduciary interval* 
•care* for the total .ample 

a high dependability of 


of means and 
do not varv 
the sample 


statistics. 











lABLF 4.37 U) 


^|c|tr^bution qf NUMybR ffiK SQQRgS. M gQX£ m aiaia 
IN fme.Ni e.^Qy£Nci&§. 


Scores 


Hays F y. 

Sirls F 

1 ” 

10 

l.OO 

0 

11 - 

20 

2,f>l 

2.75 

21 - 

30 

4.S2 

5.50 

31 “ 

40 

5.57 

7.33 

41 - 

50 

9.h4 

9.i; 

51 “ 

60 

11.55 

12,84 

61 - 

70 

16,Uf3 

i 

20.19 

71 - 

80 

9.04 

B.25 

(31 “ 

90 

IH.59 

13.76 

91 - 

100 

.‘1 .00 

20. lU 


k y « 




( Iijiirt- 4. ,/ th» distribution uf Nu.Hnrt 

Work '.icorpfi tof iiny*. rfiiU Hirls in the form of freciuencv 
polygons. Tht? fr oqiieni i e‘.i ure plotted as percentages. 





oI'' BO YS AND GiBLS 


■ 2,30 



ik; SSIONSClOS^^ 


SCU/SfS 




lABIt, 4..57 lb) 


^3l 


relevant btai isticej of Nywega imK ssfiaea 

DJ^l SLllYii AND GIRLS 


Qroups 

Mean 

Med 1 an 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boy* 

£>8.21 

70.0.1 

73.66 

23.26 

-0.234 

0.293 

Girl* 

hit. 23 

hi ,. .'i.r, 

6 7.44 

22.73 

-0.053 

0.2B9 


Iht* flir.t.i i:,lit ion of Nombi-i Work Sror«* aiming th* 
boys 4nii qirls .o » aluoot noi<ni(Lly d i‘.i 1 1'i bn t eel. E)oth tne 
liiBlributloro. at «■ i om) .1 1 i' ji '1 ‘.•■••wed and are p 1 a tyknr t 11 lO 

ddturi'. 




mini 4..5/ 

(i- 

) 




rjbijrwiHV. ! 

.! M l 1 !. ai Ml AN 81 . 

•U’ 

(Jf NUMBER 

WORK 




it'pTun tGR §p:^ 1 

AND 

GIRLS 



Group 

bf.M 


• 

95 


.<59 

Boys 

1 .64 

64.9B 

- 

71.44 

63.95 

?:’.46 

Gi pIb 

2 . 1 / 

61.96 

- 

0 

e 

la 

c 

60.61 

~ 71.85 


£1E of HD 






Boys 

1.1/ 

20.97 

- 

25.56 

20.24 

26.2R 

Girl* 

1.54 

19.70 

~ 

25.76 

18.74 

26.7.' 


The .93 and -99 confidence limit* of Mean* and 
SDe of Number Work Score* for boye and girl* have fairly 
narrow range*, thu* implying that the aample «tati*tic* are 
almost dependable. 











NLIMPl 1^. W IHK in t.lHrij. UNJI ITST 


lAHU Id) 


PinT RIHUriON Of NIIMHtK WORK OCORIfi,S OBT AINED IN FIRS! 
UNIJ. l£''r ttiC TOT AL SAMPLE 


Scores 


r 

SMF 

1 " 

10 

‘3 

S. 66 

11 - 

20 

i? 

12.66 

21 “ 

30 

?i 

21 .66 

31 - 

40 

. 12 , 

34.00 

41 " 

50 

49 

46.00 

51 - 

60 


50.00 

61 - 

70 

44 

37.66 

71 - 

BO 

12 

29.66 

01 ■■ 

90 

.^3 

29.33 

91 - 

100 

43 

25.33 

Total 


30H 



Figure 4.JS gives the original and smoothed 
frequency polygons of number work scores obtained in first 
unit test for the total sample. 









.W.iAT 1st U.T.J OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE 



sauNsnosiJd 


SCORES 

ORIGINAL 1- SMOOTHED 
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i'ViilJ (b) 

np-l eVANT RJAJ lJiHlb IH NUMBt.R M URK SCQRKg OBTAINED IN FIRST 
UNIT IIHH IPIRL SAMPLE 


lsl Mean 

Med 1 an 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

30B 59.42 

56.64 

53.07 

23.72 

0.225 

0.2S4 


The i1 1 *,tr-ifju1 1 on of Number work score* in first 
unit test for the total samfile is normally distributed with a 
slight variability. Ihi' ( nr ve of distribution i* pnsitivels 
skewed and p 1-itykoi't it. in nature. 

lAULC 4.38 <c> 

FIDUCIARY kLMITP Ql MEAN f. SD QF NUN^g^B WQaK 5CQEE£ QBTA.lNrP 
IJN IJNir TfliT FOR IHF TOTAL SA MPLE 


Statistic SE .93 


Mean 1.35 55.77 - 61.07 54.93 - 61.‘’0 

SD 0.95 21.84 - 25.60 21.24 - 26. .‘'0 


The .95 and .99 confidence limits for the Means 
and SD* of Number Work Scores in first unit te*t do not var> 
widely, thus indicating a fairly high degree of significance 
of the sample statistics. 











NlIMPi'H wntjl- mu *.! X IN UNJT T EST 


lAlUE 4.39 (a) 


nrfiTRIBUTION OF I^JMBER WQRK SCORES QBT-AINEP IN FIRST 

UNU jE:ii FM mm m mm 


Scores 

Days F *4 


Girls 

1 - 10 

1.50 


1 R3 

11 - 20 

3.51 


4.58 

21 •' 30 

/.53 


5.5i' 

31 - 40 

10.55 


10.09 

41 - 50 

16.08 


15.59 

51 - 60 

19.59 


10.51 

61 - 70 

14.57 


13..^6 

71 - 80 

3.51 


4.58 

01 - 90 

10.55 


11.00 

91 - 100 

12.56 


10.51 


f‘H)ur»' 4.39 dpput* the distribution iif Numt'*" 
Work Sc.are& obtainpcJ in First Unit Test for boys and qirls, 
in the form of frequency polygons. The frequencies are 
plotted ds percentages. 
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inBLt- 4..i9 (b' 

OFI FVPiNT STAT nST ir.S L}( NUMOril WORK, SCORgB DETAINED iN URSl 
UN-U f:PB. nil^LL SAMPLE 


Sroups 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

kii r' 

Boys 

37.71 

56.01 

52.61 

23.23 

0.719 

0. 

Girls 

39,72 

5B.00 

54.55 

24.54 

0.210 

0.29^ 


The 

Nomb i< r 

Work Scores 

are 

a 1 most 

norma 11v 


distributed in Lfii> Lwcj .ji-oup** of bays and Qiris in firt»t miif 
test. The riistnhul ions are positively Brewed and tne 
kurtasis being lepl.titur tir for the buys anti platykm t-i > tiiv 
the yirls. 


! A!h I 4.39 ti ) 

FIDUCIARY LIMI TS Oji. M EAN SD OF NUMBER WORK SCORES 
OBT AIN LI) IN f I Hill I UNH Ft^R BOVS. ANB GIRLS 


Group 


bf M 



,95 


.*99 

Boys 

1 

. n4 


54.40 

60.93 

53.46 

ft 1 . 9f' 

Girls 

2 

. 3h 


55.11 

• 64.32 

53.65 

ft5 . ’t> 


hL 

o f 

Sli 





Boys 

1 

. 16 


20.94 

- 25.52 

20.21 

26.25 

Girls 

1 

. 66 


21.27 

- 27.81 

20.23 

.^8.04 


The 

.95 

ait J 

.99 confidence limits tor 

the Means 

and SDb o 1 

Number 

Wort* scores of 

both the 

sexes in 

T i rst uii t t 


test have fairly narrow raOQaSt denoting the nigh 
dependability of these sample statistics. 
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number wotih IN F^IRBT SEME STER EXAM 

(ABIE 4.40 (a> 

nrsTRlBUTION Qtl NUtinKR W.ORK SCORES OBTAI NED IN F.1RS( 


SEMESTER LXAM tm 


Scor»« 


1 

- 

10 

3 

11 

- 

20 

10 

21 

- 

30 

\t) 

31 

-■ 

40 

I'R 

41 


50 

26 

Jjl 

-- 

AO 

4/ 

bi 

" 

70 

4 ; 

n 

- 

HO 

1 

HI 

- 

9ii 

hi 

91 


1 fiO 

OO 


TlJIAl. 


iH£ lom. mptJE 


SMF 


4.33 

10 . 61:3 
1V. AO 
24.33 
33. 
4vl.00 
3 ’. 00 
3A. 3 ^ 
.f.s 
37.00 


Figure 4.40 gives the original and smoothad 
frequency polygons of Number Work scores obtained in First 
Semester Evam tor the Total Sample. 







N.W. (AT 1st S.EJ OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE v-,- 
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I 



SSIONSTi tfSMd 


O&mNAL 
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The distribution of Number Work Score* for the 
total sample in first somester exam is normally distributed 
with a slight wariahility. The curve of the distrihut ii^n i • 
highly negatively skewed and la platykurtic in nature. 

TABLE 4.40 <c) 

r-'IDUCIARV LIMITS OF. WEAN I;. Sfi. QF NUMBER WORK SCORES QgLALNE.Ii 
iJN FIRST SEMESTER EXAM FDR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 

Statistic BE .9S 


1.30 61.87 - 67.30 61.01 - 60.16 

0.90 22,40 - 26.26 21.79 - 20.87 


The .95 and .99 confidence limits tor the 
means and SDs of Number Work Score* for the total aamfile in 
the first semester exam have relatively narrow range* 
Implying the high degree of significance of statistics. 


Mean 

SD 















NUMBER WORK fiNR Sf'X IN 1SJ„ aEME3TER EXAM 


TABLE 4.41 (a) 

DI GTRIBUTION OF NUMBFll WORK S CORES OB TAIN ED m FIRST SEMESrtR 
EXAM FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN PERCENT FREQUENCIES 


Gtores 



boys F y. 

6irls F \ 

1 •’ 

10 


1.00 

0.92 

11 - 

20 


3.52 

2.75 

21 •" 

30 


5.53 

7.74 

31 -• 

40 


9.05 

9.17 

41 - 

50 


7.04 

11 .01 

51 ~ 

60 


16.08 

13.7o 

61 -- 

70 

- 

15.OB 

15.4)0 

71 ■" 

BO 


6.03 

4.59 

01 - 

90 


17.09 

15.60 

91 ~ 

100 


19.60 

19,27 



F iQure 

4,41 depicts the distribution of Numb 

Work 

scores 

obtained in first sefflester exam 

for boys ai 

girls 

in the 

form of 

frequency polygons. 









TABLE 4.41 <b) 


relevant statistics on number work scores obtained iJ£i 



FIRST 

SEMESTER EXAM FOR THE 

iOYS AND GIRLS 


N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

65.09 

65.67 

66.60 

24.27 

-0.072 

0.296 

Girls 

63.67 

63.74 

63.88 

24.43 

-o.ooa 

0.317 


Thtt distributian of Number Work Scor«« among 
boys and girls in the first semester enam are almost normal 
with equal degree of variability. The dietributione are 
negatively skewed and platykurtlc xn nature. 


FABLE 4.41 (c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS QF MEAN S. Sfi. QF NUMBER WORK SCORES OBTAINED 
iti FIRST seme ster. EXAM Efla BQTS. fifcUl BIRkS. 


Group 

SEM 


.95 

.99 


Boys 

1.72 

61 .73 

- 68.47 

£>0s6d> 

69.54 

Girls 

2.34 

59.08 

- 68.25 

57.63 - 

69.70 


SE- of SO 





Boys 

1.22 

21 .87 

- 26,66 

21.11 - 

27,42 

Girl® 

1.66 

21.17 

- 27.68 

20.14 - 

28.71 


The .95 and .99 confidence intervals for the 
means and SDs of both the groups are comparatively narrow 
which indicates the high dependability. 










NUMBER WORK. IN SECOND UNIT TEST 


TABLE 4.42 <*> 

!!i QL mL wm. gnaim m s&cqns. 

Ufiill IES.T. FQR IH£ TQI ftl , SAMPLE 


Ec-ores 


F 

SMF 

1 

-- 

10 

0 

2.33 

11 


20 

7 

C3.00 

:’i 

- 

30 

U 

10.00 


~ 

40 

12 

16.00 

41 

-• 

30 

23 

21.6>’ 

bl 

- 

60 

28 

38.33 

61 


70 

62 

40.33 

71 

- 

80 

31 

49.67 

81 

- 

90 

56 

54.33 

«yi 


100 

76 

44.00 


TOTAL 308 


FiQure 4,42 5iv«« th» original and smoothHd 
frecjuency polygons oT Number Work Scores obtained xn I'et-Ofci 
Unit Test for the total sample. 










TABLE 4.42 (h) 


RELEVANT STATIST I ES OF NUMBER WORK SCORES OBTAINED IN 
SECOND UNIT TEST FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N Mean Median Mode SD SK Kur 


.'iO0 71.27 73.40 77.65 21.49 -0.297 0.287 


The distribution of number work scores for the 
total sample in second unit test is fairly normal. Ihp 
distribution is negatively skewed and platykurtic in nature. 

TABLE 4.42(c) 

r IDtJCIARY LIMITS QL MEAN & 50. OF NUMBER WORK S CORES OBTAINED 
IN. SF:CQN0 UNIX TEST FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Statistic SE 


.95 


.99 


Mean 1.22 66.87 - 73.67 68.11 ^ 74.43 

SD 0.B6 19.79 - 23.19 19.25 -■ 23.73 


The .95 and .99 confidence limits for the 
Means and SDa of Academic Achievement scores in Second Unit 
Test have very narrow ranges. This implies that the sample 
statistics are dependable as true measures. 









NUMB ER Wpak_ A/^ip REX. IN SFCONn UNIT TEST 


FABLE 4.43 (a> 


DI.§TR.IJ,{JiraN OF. NIJMBHI llCtRK. SCQRiS O BTAI NED Ui g£gON[) UNI I 
TEST FOR BOVS AND GIRLS IN PERCENT 


Scores 


Boys F % 

Girls F '/. 

1 -- 

10 

0 

0 

11 - 

20 

2.51 

1 .R3 

21 - 

30 

3.51 

3. .ijc-* 

31 - 

40 

3.51 

4.59 

41 - 

50 

9,04 

6.4? 

51 -- 

60 

9.04 

9.17 

61 “■ 

70 

17.08 

25.68 

71 - 

80 

11.05 

B.25 

81 - 

90 

20.60 

13.7o 

91 - 

100 

23.61 

26.60 


Figure 4.43 depicts the distribution of Number' 
Work Scores obtained in second unit test for boys and girls 
in the form of frequency polygons. The frequenciff'i are 


plotted as percentages. 







iABLt-: 4.45 (b) 




RF.l EVANT S TATISl'I CB OF NUMBER WORK SCORES OBTAINED IN 
5FCILN». UNIT TES T FOR BOYS AND (j IRLS 


Groups 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kiir 

Boys 

71.37 

73,27 

83.05 

21.62 

-0.340 

0.291 

Girls 

71.09 

<b9.96 

67.70 

21 .26 

0.139 

0.277 


The distribution of Number Work Scores for both 
boys and girls in second unit test is fairly normal. The 
distribution of the boys is negatively skewed and qirls is 
positively skewed. The distributions are platykurtic in 
nature. 

TABLE 4.43(C) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF MEAN k SQ. QF NUMBER WORK SCORES 
OBTAINED IN S ECOND UNIT TEST FOR BOYS ANfi. 6IRL S 


Group 

SEM 

.95 



.9^? 

Boys 

1,53 

68.37 - 

74.30 

67,42 

■^5.33 

Girls 

2.03 

67,10 - 

75.08 

65.84 

- 76.3b 


SE of SD 





Boys 

1.08 

19.40 - 

23.75 

18.81 

- 24,42 

Girls 

1.44 

18.42 - 

24.09 

17.33 

- 24.99 


The .95 

and .99 confidence limits for 

the Means 

and SDs 

of boys 

and girls 

in second 

unit 

test are 


comparatively narrow which indicate® the high dependability. 









NUMBER WORK IN. SECOND SEMESTER EXftM 


lABLE 4.44 (a) 

DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER MQRK SCORES OBTAINED JN SECOND 
SEMESTER EXAM FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Scares 

F 

SMF 

1 

- 10 

0 

1 .00 

11 

- 20 

3 

4.00 

21 

- 30 

9 

6.00 

t 

31 

40 

6 

9.67 

41 

” 50 

14 

12.67 

31 

“ 60 

18 

31.67 

61 

” 70 

63 

42.67 

71 

! 

CD 

O 

47 

60.33 

81 

- 90 

71 

65.00 

91 

- too 

77 

49.33 


Total 308 


FiQura 4.44 gives the original and smoothevi 
frequency polygona of Number work scores obtained in »etoml 
semester exam for the total sample. 













I'lUf <}.44(b) 




t=tE I E VANT B1AT.1P.<..U:. '. Qi. NUME^EI R WQRK. SCORES OBTAINED IN 
SFCO NO filiW'llEJi 0_AM FOR FHE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N Mean Median Mode SD SK Kur 


309 75.40 79.22 96.86 18.62 -0.615 0.274 


The Number Work Scores are almost normally 
distributed among the total sample in second semester exam. 
The distribution is negatively skewed and platykurtic. 

TABLE 4.44 <c> 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF MEAN k §0 OF NUMBER WORK SCORES OBTAINED 

M SECOND SEMgSLER £MM, Efi& Idt WIBL SfiaEkS. 


Statlatic 

sf: 

.95 

.99 


Mean 

1.06 

73.32 - 77.49 

72.66 - 

78.14 

SD 

0.75 

17.13 - 20.10 

16.68 - 

20.57 


The 

.95 and .99 confidence 

limits for the 

Means 

and SDs of 

Numb e r 

Work Scores in second 

semester exam do not 


exhibit a wide range. This supports the normality of 
distribution and also ths high degree of significance of the 
sample statistics. 










NUMBF.F^ WORK ANn. SK.X IH 5E.00NU SEMESTER EXAM 


TABLE 4.45 («> 

DISTRIBUTION OF NUMBER WORK SCORES OBTAINED 
IN SECOND SEMESTER EXAM FOR BOVS AND 
GIRLS iN PERCENT FREQUENCIES 


Scores 


Boys F •/. 


Girl* F •/. 


1 - 

10 



0 


0 


11 - 

20 



1.00 


0.91 


21 “ 

30 



2.51 


3. rtft 


:5i ~ 

40 



2.51 


O.t?! 


41 - 

50 



4.52 


4.58 


51 - 

60 



5.52 


6.42 


61 - 

70 



21.10 


19.26 


n - 

00 



15.57 


14.67 


01 - 

90 



22.61 


23.85 


91 - 

100 



24,62 


25.68 




Figure 

4.45 

depict* the distribution 

of Number 

Work 

scores 

obtained in 

second semester 

exam for 

boys 

and 

girls 

in the 

form of 

frequency polygon*. 

The frequencies 

are 


plotted a* percentage*. 








ia 
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TABLE 4.45 <b) 

RELEVANT QE. LANGUAGE SCORES OBTAINED IN SECOND 

SEMESTER EXAM EQR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Groups 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SO 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

75.24 

76.72 

65.67 

10.55 

-0.562 

0.271 

Girls 

73. 

80.16 

69.19 

10.76 

“0.719 

0.279 


Thtt distribution of Number Work scores amorvq 
both boys and girls in second semester exam are almost 
normal. Both have negative skewness and' their variabilities 
too are comparable and both are also platykurtic. 

TABLE 4.45 <c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF MEAN k §0 QF NUMBER WORK SCORES OBTAINED 
IN SECOND SEMESTER EjCAM FQR gfiYS ANfi. StRV§ 


Group 

SEM 

s 

95 


.9*? 

Boys 

1.31 

72.67 - 

77.82 

71.85 

- 78.64 

Girls 

1 .79 

72.15 - 79.20 

71.04 

- ao.is:. 

SE 

of BD 




Boys 

.93 

16.72 - 20.38 

16.14 

- 20.96 

Girls 

1.27 

16.26 - 

• 21.27 

15.47 

- 22.06 


The 

.95 and .99 confidence 

limits for 

both the 

sexes in 

second 

semester exam 

have fairly narrow 

ranges^ 

denoting the high 

dependabllity 

of these 

sample statistics. 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


TABLE 4.46 (a) 

DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE SCORES 

EOa IiH£ IQIAL a6MEi£ 


Scora* 



F 

5MF 

1 “ 

10 


2 

2.67 

It - 

20 


6 

9.00 

2t " 

30 


19 

16.33 

31 - 

40 


24 

24.67 

41 - 

30 


31 

34.33 

at - 

60 


4B 

43.67 

61 - 

70 


5B 

49.00 

71 - 

80 


41 

47.00 

01 - 

90 


42 

40.00 

VI - 

100 


37 

26.33 

TOTAL 


308 




Fi^jura 

4.46 Qivam tha original 

and sinoothad 

•f raquancy 

polyQona o'f 

Ganaral Knowlaolgt acoraa 

for th# total 


sample. 










TABLE 4.46 (b> 


egi.£vai:o:. si - aij . axic . s . qe: sEbis&ajL t<jiQiitk£P66 scores eqb. 

ItiE. T-Q-Iflk. SAMPIE 


N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

308 

63.42 

64.63 

67.06 

21.64 

-0.168 

0.266 


The distribution of Qeneral Knowledge scores for 
the total sample of children is near normal. The skewness of 
the distribution is negative and is platykurtic. 

TABLE 4.46 (c) 

rmu£ jLA_By limits of mean ?i ssl ql eeimak i<,.NQ.m.EBae. §gore.s, 

FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


statistic SE 


.95 


.99 


Mean 1.23 61.00 - 65.03 60.24 - 66.60 

SD 0.87 19.92 - 23.35 19.38 - 23.90 


The .95 and .99 fiduciary intervals of 
means and SDs of fleneral Knowledge scores for the total 
sample do not vary broadly in their ranges^ indicating the 
dependability of the sample statistics. 










GENER AL KNQWLEDQE AND SEX 


TABLE 4.47 (i) . 

DigiR.w,ujLN. at §EN|Riit„ (j^NMjgfis. scesEa Eoa ms. m, 
sma IN mssm. frequencies 


Scop«» Boy* F X Girl* F X 


1 

- 10 

0.50 

0,90 

u 

-■ 20 

2.01 

1.03 

21 

- 30 

6.03 

6.42 


40 

9.04 

5.50 

41 

- 50 

9.54 

11.00 

31 

- 60 

14.37 

17.43 

61 

- 70 

13.39 

19.26 

71 

- 00 

13.36 

12.84 

G1 

- 90 

13.36 

13,76 

91 

- 100 

12.36 

11.00 



Figure 4.47 depict* the 

di«trlbution of 6ai 


KnowlfdQ* ficort* for boy* and girl* in th* form of fr*c|u»ncy 
polygon*. Th» fr*qu»ncie* ar* plottttd a* parcantag**. 








TABLE 4.47 (b) 


. 5.WJS.I1£S. a£ NERAk KNOWLEDgE 

am sirls 


N 

Maan 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

&3.54 

64.9S 

67.79 

21.81 

-.195 

.273 

Ij iris 


64.07 

65 . eo 

21.31 

121 

.256 


The 

diatributicsn of 

General 

knowledge 

scores 

among 

boys and 

girls are 

almost normally 

distributed. 

Both 


th« distributions ar» neqativcly skitwsd and tha distribution 
tor boys is platykurtic and girls laptokurtic. 

TABLE 4.47 (c) 


FIDUCIARY LIMITS QF MEAN & M QF SENERAL KN0WLED6E 

ac.QREs r,aR. bays. ms. Bj.aLa 


Group 

SEM 


.95 

.99 


Boys 

1 .54 

60-50 

- 66.57 

59.54 - , 

67.53 

Girls 

2.04 

59.20 

- 67.20 

57.93 - 

68.47 


SE of SD 




Boys 

1 .09 

19.66 

- 23.97 

10.98 - 

24.65 

Girls 

1.44 

18.47 

- 24.15 

17,57 - 

25.05 


The 

.95 and .99 confidence 

limits of Means and 

GOs of 

General 

Knowledge scores for boys and girls 

have 

fairly 

narrow 

ranges« thus 

Implying 

that the 

samp It 


statistics ara almost dapandabls. 
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GENERAl lsNpWLf;.t)J9JL IN. MRS.! UNIT TEST 
TABLE 4.48 <a) 

pT STRlBUTION OF G ENERAL KNQUILEDGE SCORES OBTAINED IN FIRST 

mj, lE^L m. iH£ imi saMtit 

Scoroa F BMF 


1 •" 

10 


4 

5.00 

11 - 

20 


11 

15.33 

21 - 

30 


31 

29.00 

31 ■' 

40 


45 

39.33 

41 - 

50 


42 

41.66 

51 - 

60 


38 

43.33 

~ 

70 


50 

40.66 

71 - 

80 


34 

40,33 

01 ” 

90 


37 

29.00 

91 - 

100 


16 

17.66 

TOTAL 


308 




FxQura 

4.48 Qiv#B tht original 

and ainaothcd 

frvquancy 

polyQona 

of Ganvral Knowledge «cora» 

obtained m 

f irat 

Unit 

Ttat for 

the Total Sample* 












FABLE 4.48 <b) 


RejkivAt£r siaiisxijei:! ty: mmoL t<iiQ W JLsaig£ acoBEa qbtained 

IN FIRST UNrr test FDR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

3D 

SK 

Kur 

,308 

35.62 

56.02 

56.01 

22.44 

-0.052 

0.293 


Th« distributions of Qencral Knowlcdgs scores 
in first unit test is normally distributed uiith a slight 
variability. The curve of distribution is negatively skewed 
and is platykurtic in nature. 


TABLE 4.40 (c) 

FIDUCIARY QF QSM k OS. B£N.£Rak KN awisaSE SCQRgg 

OBTAINED m EJRST UNJX ISSI FBR IHE IQIAL Sftrtfkg 


Statistic SE .95 .99 


Mean 1.27 53.12 - 50.13 52.32 - 58.92 

SD 0.90 20.66 - 24,22 20.10 "• 24.79 


The .95 and .99 confidence limits for the 
means and 8Ds of General Knowledge scores in first Unit Test 
do not vary widely. This indicates a fairly high degree of 
significance of the sample statistics. 










GENERAL KNOWLEDG E AND SEX JN FIRST UN^T TEST 


TABLE 4.49(»> 

distributjqn of genebal knowledge scores obtained in first 
UNU I£ai EQR dim. aiiifil lamis. in P-EBCENT FBEQUENCIES 


ScoPBH Boy* F % Girl* F ^4 


1 - 

10 


i.Ol 

1.83 

u - 

20 


4.06 

2.75 

21 - 

30 


11.16 

8.25 

31 - 

40 


15.73 

12.84 

41 

50 


13.70 

13.76 

51 - 

60 


11.16 

14.67 

61 - 

70 


16.24 

16.51 

71 “• 

00 


10.15 

12.04 

01 - 

90 


12.10 

11.92 

91 “ 

100 


5.58 

4.58 



Figure 

4.49 depict* the 

divtribution of 

General Knowledge *core* obtained In F»r*t 

Unit Teat tor Boy* 

and Girl* 

in the -form 

of frequency polygon* 

, The frequencie* 


«r« plotted «« ptrcentiiQCfl. 










TABLE 4.49 (b) 


3S7 


sibi l siiss . (ie: (xENEaaL ^NswieDGE score? m the 

tlML UNLL XilL eqr m& mi E-IRLS 


N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

8oy« 

34.94 

34.36 

33.20 

22.84 

0.076 

0.301 

6irl« 

36.69 

37.68 

59.67 

21.83 

-0.136 

0.28"^ 


The 

distributions of 

General 

Knowledge 

scores 

among 

boys and 

girls in 

first unit test are almost 

normal 

with 

equal degree of variability. 

The distribution of boys 

is positively skewed and ' 

that of 

girls is negatively 

skewed. 

The distributions are platykurtic 

in nature. 




TABLE 4.49 (c> 

FJBiSaABV UJILIS UE. n ?i aa HE. SEMEm KNOKUBaSS scggsa 

IN THg. FIRS.! UNIT TEST FOR BOVS AND GIRIS 


Group 

SEM 


.93 


.99 

Boys 

1.62 

31.73 

- 58,13 

30.74 

- 39.14 

Girls 

2.09 

32,39 

- 60.79 

31.29 

- 62.08 









TABLE 4,49 (c) * Cantd, 


Group 

BE of SD 

I. MWVKMUM 

.93 

.99 


Boyi 

l.is 

20 .se - 25.11 

19,8A “ 

25.82 

Girli 

1.48 

1B.92 - 24.74 

10.00 - 

23.66 


From th« entriti in thff ibovt tablt it i« clfir 
that thf Genrral Knoulidqtf Korfu for boys ind girl« in firit 
unit tattt irp almniit minnjilly rlutnbutfd in thi iiinpli. Thp 
.95 ind .99 confid«nr* limiti for Giniral Knowlidga i/i fit'll' 
unit ti6t do not diifsc widely in th«ir rangta implying the 
high degree of signifuance of itatiitics. 






GENEEM. i^NOWvrnur. in i ik^t seme ster exam 


lAhlE 4.50 <a) 

FREgyEi-NCY njrVlKJRiaiiDbj Qr GENERAL KNQWLEDQE 
SyORiy. fierAlNtB IM tLB&J. SEMEST ER EXAM 
ntf rUjfAL SA MPLE 


EScnrea 



F 

SMF 

1 ” 

10 


4 

4.33 

U - 

20 


9 

13.3.5 

21 -- 

30 


27 

19.33 

T4 

40 


.’2 

29.00 

41 - 

50 


30 

37.00 

bi 

60 


91 

53.67 

61 -• 

70 


72 

93.67 

71 - 

00 


44 

43.67 

ai - 

90 


19 

23.33 

91 - 

100 


26 

13.67 

Total 



300 



Figurff 4*90 Qivts tht original and «moothtd 
frfquancy polygonw of Sanaral Knowladgt acor** obta'ntd vn 
First Stmastar Exam for tha total sampla. 
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TABLE 4.SO (b> 


Pj:|, g^ANl « iTATi5TlCli QF. fifiNEBAJL t < . NQWLePfi £ SCOB SS. OBTftir<£P . IH 
first semest er, oam Fjaa Itig. IQIBL S fth£ l£. 


M#*n 


Htdian 


hod* 


SD 


SK 


Kur 


300 


S0.42 


60.91 


63.90 


21.21 


-0.352 


0.231 


Th. dl.trihi.txnn of G.n.r.l Knool.dg. .cor., for 

Ih. tot.l .."f'* ** 

d..sribut.d -..u, a var.abU.ty. Tb. curb. of bb. 

U...r>bbt.oM .. b,r,a.....,y .a.o.d .bd l.ptokurt.c >b n.tur.. 


U\H1 K 4 .SO Ic) 

r]j).g£L«Bv un.n.a »- ™ W. s» ur eetsnej.. stswtMfiE smbes. 
oBiA iNgP IN UH§.r. srM,ES.rf-R, Oifif. tm Its. lam iSEEiS. 


Btatisl 1 r 

Mean 

SD 


.95 


.99 


1.20 

0 . Of) 


Sd.CiS bo.79 55.30 - iI-5* 

19.52 - 22.39 13.99 - 23^92 


Tb. .95 and .99 confld.bc. l.o.t. for tb. «..n. 

and 90. of G.n.r.l Kbool.do. .cor., for tb. tot.l .."pl* 

th. f.r.t ..«..t.r .a.o .r. .l«>o.‘ "oro.Uy di.tribot.d m 

a. ^ ■t.tmr. iatd*lv lo th*ir rang** »mplying 
th* sample, and do not differ wt y 

the high degrev of •xgnificanc* oi ■tati»tlc 
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KNqWLEPG J SEK FIRST SEMESTER EXA^ 

lABl-E 4.51 (a) 

PT9TRIBUTIQN OF GgNERAL KNOWLEDfi^ SCORES OBTAINED JN FIRST 


SEBESieB. OAM FQR e^OVg. 

m fiiaL£ 

iM msm. EssQusNcisa 

Scores 

H.'iy'i 1' % 

Girls F •/. 

1 ’ U) 

1 .00 

1.83 

11 - 7U 

.'.,01 

2.75 

21 • :^o 

V.g4 

0.25 

31 - 40 

7.03 

7.33 

41 " 50 

12,56 

11.92 

51 60 

16.08 

17.43 

61 ■" 70 

?4.62 

21.10 

71 “• SO 

13.06 

16.51 

01 - 90 

5.02 

4.56 

91 ■ 100 

8.54 

0.25 


Figure 4.51 depicta th# distribution of General 
Knowledge scoreu obtained in first unit test for boys and 
girls in the form of frequency polygons. The frequencies are 
plotted as percentages. 
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TABLE 4.51 (b) 

Relevant giauaiica QL S5M£B&t.. KNmE PS g. iCflSSa QBI6.im 
ItL first semester exam for boys and girls 


Groups 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SO 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

58.41 

61.01 

66.20 

21.11 

-0.36B 

0.226 

Girls 

58.43 

60.71 

65.28 

21.38 

-0.320 

0.239 


Th» distribution of Ssnsral KnoMisdQt scores 
«monQ boys «nd girls in the first semester exam are 
normal with equal degree of variability. The distributions 
are negatively skewed and leptokuriic in nature. 


TABLE 4.51 (c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS QF M t gD OF gENERAL SGOBEJ? 

oaiAiNED. i£L Fj^ai sEPESiEa 6xm FjQR BQxa mi eiBks. 


Group SEM .*95 .99 


Boys 1.49 5S.48 “ 61.34 62.27 - 54.55 

Girls 2.04 54,42 - 62.45 53,15 - 


63.72 









(AEILI-: 4.51 <c) - Contd 


Group 

SE of SD 


.93 

.99 


Boyo 

1.06 

19.03 

- 23.19 

IB.37 - 

23.85 

Girls 

1.45 

ie.S3 

- 24.23 

17.63 “ 

23.14 


The .95 «nd .99 contid^nc* intervals for th« 
maana and SDs of both th« groups art comparativtly narrow, 
which indicate* the high dependability. 






GENF.RAL KNOWLED GE IN SECOND UNIT TEST 


TABLE 4.52 (a) 


QL msB-Au, KNafetksaas mm. q&taimsp ih 
mam uiiti iesi m. m. loiai, sample 


Scoras 


F 

9MF 

1 

- 

10 

0 

1.33 

11 

- 

20 

4 

5.33 

21 

- 

30 

12 

12.33 

31 

- 

40 

21 

20.00 

41 

Ml 

SO 

27 

34.00 

SI 

- 

60 

34 

43.33 

61 


70 

49 

47.33 

71 

- 

SO 

39 

47.67 

B1 

- 

90 

35 

47.00 

91 

- 

100 

47 

34.00 

Total 


300 



Fiftura 4.52 oivt» th* oriQinal and »mv3oth*d 
frtqutncy polyoon« af Q«n«ral Knowltdgt acoraii oBtainad in 
«9Cond unit tt«t tor thf total «tinpl«. 
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TABLE 4.32 <b> 


BEjjEve^tL siMimes. qe Ki!j.QMikS&gE scoasa obtained 

m SEcme. mi iisi em ihe iqtal ba^le 


N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

3D 

SK 

Kui 

308 

67.13 

67.84 

69,22 

20.67 

-0.100 

0.204 


Th« dttttribution of General Knowledge «core« -for 
the total ttample in eecond unit test is fairly normal. The 
distribution is negatively skewed and platykurtic. 


TABLE 4.32 <c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMJIS QL MEAN St SB. QE SStieBAlr. KNQIiL&Pj5£ SEOBIS 
OBT AINED IN SECflMD UN.II ISSI EQR IfclE TOtAj. SftnPlS 


Statistic SE .93 .99 


Mean 1.17 64.84 - 69.46 64.11 - 70.19 

8D 0.03 19.03 “ 22.31 18.31 - 22.03 


The .93 and ,99 confidence limits for the Means 
and SDs of Beneral Knowledge scores in second unit test have 
very narrow ranges. This implies that the sample stalistics 
are dependable as true measuras. 










6ENERAI KNOWLEDQE AND SEX IN SECOND UNIT TEST 


TABLE 4.53 <a) 


DISTRIBUTION OF gENgRAL !<m!.£.DSE. gcg£gSL OBiaiNSD. 

jui mmi UNIT i£si eaa bqys anr mis. 

IN percent frequencies 


Scores 


Boys F *A 

Girls F 

1 

- 

10 

0 

0 

11 

- 

20 

1.50 

0.90 

21 

“ 

30 

4.52 

2.75 

31 


40 

6.03 

0.25 

41 

- 

50 

9.04 

8.25 

51 

- 

60 

19.09 

14.67 

hi 


70 

13.07 

17.43 

71 

- 

90 

13.56 

11.00 

Q1 

- 

90 

19.59 

14.67 

91 

— 

100 

11.55 

22.01 


Figurt 4.53 depictti tht distribution of G*n«r*l 
Knowledge scoreis obtained in second unit test for boys and 
girls in the form of frequency polygons. The frequencies are 


plotted as percentages. 










TABIE 4.53 (b) 


3M 


R^LEVQNI STAIlglliCS. QL mSEBL Kmig D gS SCQR6;a OBTAINED IN 
SECOND UNIT TEST FOR BOVS AND GIRLS 


Groups 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boys 

66.13 

67 

68.69 

20.37 

- .124 

,283 

Girls 

68.98 

69. 18 

69.SS 

21.08 

-0.028 

.300 


The distribution of Qenertl KnowledQ* vcorts for 
both bays and girls in the second unit test is fairly normal. 
The distributions are negatively skewed and platykurtic in 
nature. 


CABLE 4.53 <c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF Mg,AN & SB. QF SEX-WISE DISTRIBUTION 

Q& i;i&.NEML liNQNyiQisE QBIftlNSIl IM SECONJ^ 

UNIT TEST FOR BOVS AND GIRLS 


Group SEM .95 .99 


Boys 1.44 63.32 “ 68.9B 62.42 •" 69. B7 

Girls 2.01 65.02 - 72,94 63.77 - 74-19 










TABLE 4.93 (c) - Contd. 




Sroup 8E Of SB .99 



iMUim wMi M ■* MtaMm w MMiNk aw wpimtoWpMMa* tuHnmi w. Wta w nt ■wMai •■•><•*• 


Boya 

1,0! 

18.3& 

> 22.38 

17.72 - 

23.02 

Glrla 

1.43 

18.27 

- 23,89 

17.38 ' 

24.78 




Thi >99 and .99 confidtnei liniti for tha Niini 
ind 8Di of boya and dirli an comparativily narrow which 
indicatai thi high dapindabillty. 
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RgNERAL KNOWLEDGE IN SECOND SEMESTER EXAM 

TABLE 4.54 (a) 

|;>^ 5TR1BUTIQ>M QE. GENSBAk U mLEDBE, SCORER Q1IA1NE& m 

msam gi!3E5IER £XM m. Itlg. IQTAL SAMP.UE 


Scors* 


F 


SMF 


1 

- 

10 

0 

0 

11 

_ 

20 

0 

2.67 

21 

_ 

30 

B 

6.00 

31 

- 

40 

10 

11.67 

41 

- 

50 

17 

25.33 

31 

- 

60 

49 

42.33 

&1 

- 

70 

61 

52.00 

71 

- 

80 

46 

5S. 33 

B1 

- 

90 

59 

54.33 

91 

~ 

100 

58 

39.00 


total 308 


FiQura 4.54 glvi?s Lhe original and amooLhii<d 
fraquancy polygon* of Gantral Knowladga acort* obtainad tn 
second *eme«ter exam for the total sample. 
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TABLE 4.34<b) 

a ^I . EWNT SieiimCS QF fiSN^fiAl. KNO^EfiBE. SCORES OBTRI NEl. 
IN SEC OND SE MESTER EXAM FOR IHE TOTA L SAMPLE 


Mtan li«di«n Mod6> SD SK Kur 


30B 71 .76 72 .43 


73.03 18.19 -0.113 0,.;-99 


The dlatributnon of General Knowledge scf ■ rs 
amonQ the total sample of <‘-hitdien in necond semester MKain .s 
near normal. The «kevMfie«ifs i'j neqnfcive and platylturi: jr ui 
nature. 


TABLE 4.34 (t ) 

FIDUCiARY UMilS QF M|AN & QE. ggNER^ KN0WLE.RSS. gCORi :i 
OBTAINED IN SECQNH gJ£NS.SIEa EMO. EOa IHE lOm. Sft(3PJ.E 


Statistic 

SE 


.95 

.99 

Mean 

1 .03 

69.73 

“ 73.79 

69.09 - 74.43 

SD 

0.73 

16.73 

- 19.62 

16.29 - 20.07 


The .93 and .99 confidence liffllts for the Means 
and SOs of General Knowled<je scores in second semester exam 
do not exhibit wide range thus depicting the high degree of 
•igniticance of the sample statistics* 










Rt -NIERAL KN0WL£l?j3E AND IN. S ECfJND SEMESTER EXAM 


TABLE 4.55 (a) 

^I^tr^BUTION QF general knowledge scores obtained in. SEC'lfvD 
gEtfiSIEa tXAM FQR BQVa ANi) fiLRUa .I.N PERCENT FREQUENCIE '; 


Scorta Boy*5 F V. Qirl« F ‘/i 

1 - 10 0 0 

11- 20 0 0 

21 - 30 2.51 2./:^ 

31 - 40 3.01 

41 - 50 5.tj2 S.tKj 

51 - 60 16.5H 14.IW 

61 - 70 21.10 17.4', 

.’1 -80 15,513.//. 

81 - 90 17.50 22,1 ! 

91 - 100 10,09 20.!'/ 

Fvgui’i* 4.55 dppi« t« the di«tr*il)utian of G«ni'i;^l 
Knowledge «ic:ores obtained in «4Pcond aeme»ter ekam for /'itys 
and girls in the farm of frequency polygons. The frequencies 
are plotted as percentages. 








TABIH (b) 




of^^ fvant aJALlSIifij?- QL SfcNEMk 


S£flfi££ QBJALN&;i'' 


ia SEC OND SEM£IST£R_ OAM FOR BOV^ AND QIRL3 


Groups 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

i-'ur 

Boys 

71.32 

71.30 

71.26 

17.91 

0.003 

0.290 

Girls 

72.56 

74.03 

79.3.? 

10.63 

-0.365 

0. .'97 


The distribution of General Knowledge scores 
among boys and girls are almost normal. Girls distribulJun 
have negative skewness and the distribution of boys is 
positively skewed. Both the distributions are platykurtii. in 
nature. 


TABLE 4.55 <c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF MEAN i SD QF SEX-WISE DISTRIBUTION 

QL fiENIEAk KNOWk?J3l6g. QSmLNM IH SEfiSNI* 

SEME STER E XAM FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Group SEM 


Boy« 1.26 

1.70 


.95 


68.04 - 73.01 

69.06 - 76.06 


.99 


60.05 - 74.60 

67.95 - 7/., 16 








TABLE 4.3! <cl - Contd. 


Broup 

BE of 3D 

.95 

.99 

Boyi 

.90 

16.14 - 19.67 

l!.!l • 20.23 

Birli 

1.26 

16.1! - 21,12 

15,36 ■ 21.90 


Thi .9! 

ihd .99 ponfidinci liiniti for both tht 


iiMif in ticond iimiitfr ixiit hivi fiirly nirrou nngii, 
dinotlng tht high dipindibility of thiu unpli ititiitici. 
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TABLE 4.36 (a) 



j^IgJRIBUTION or-: OTHER AQTJV.IXLES 

5 SCORES 


FQR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Scores 

F 

SMF 


1 - 10 

2 

7.00 

11 - 20 

19 

3.00 

21 » 30 

41 

33.00 

L-i 

1 

o 

39 

44.30 

41 - 50 

33 

48.60 

51 - 60 

54 

48.30 

61 70 

30 

40.30 

o 

CD 

1 

29 

29.30 

B1 ~ 90 

21 

20.60 

91 -100 

12 

13.60 

Total 

308 



FiQur* 4.56 Qivta th* original and amaothed 
fraquency polygons of othar activities scores for the total 
sample. 
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TABLE A.56 <b> 

ReLEVftNT ai!9nS.IJGS Q£. QIO£B ACTWITIES SCORES 

£nR THE total, sample 


|tj Maan Median 

Mod* 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

ZQB 51.10 50. r.-. 

49. 14 

21.39 

0.093 

0.273 

The *t ore*.. 

dietributed in lh»* total 

fikeuiad and i* platykurtic 

of Other 

ftamp la. 

in nature 

Activitia* 

Tha curve 

a 

ar* normal 1v 

IS positivi^ls 

lABLE A.56 

(c> 



emiEiARY. IIMLIS Cjr MFA_N i SQ. QF 1 

tm. the. roifik setiPks. 


statistic SE 

a 

99 


.99 

Mean 1.22 

SD 0.97 

48.79 - 53.S7 

19.70 “ 23.09 

48.04 

19.16 

- 54.33 

- 23.63 


Tht .95 and .99 contidanc# limit* ■for th* M**n« 
and 9D* of othar Activitia* •cora* do not axhibit a wida 
ranga. Thi» aupport* tha normality of diatrlbution and alao 
tha high dagraa of ajgnificanca of tha aampla statiatica. 














4 ,. (n) 

miHifiuT£5ii mssa 

niB 4*il SAMP L E 


Scores 


P 


SMF 


1 

- 

10 

1 

4.60 

11 

- 

20 

13 

15.60 

21 

... 

30 

33 

33.60 

31 

- 

40 

55 

52.30 

41 

- 

50 

53 

53.00 

51 

- 

60 

51 

49.60 

61 

- 

70 

45 

45.00 

71 

- 

00 

39 

32,60 

ei 

- 

90 

14 

19.00 

91 


100 

4 

6.00 


308 


Figure 4.57 gives the original and smoathed 
frequency polygons of "Self Attributes" scores for the total 


sample. 








S.A. OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE ^ 


394 - 

<o 



ssjoNsntiav[<d 
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TABLE 4.S7 (b > 

R£kEiiA!i!l Of- 6TTRLBUTES" aCj3RES 

f-m 2B& IQ-TAt SAMPLE 


M«an M*cH*n Mod* 8D 8K Kur 


30a 51.02 50.31 40.90 19.17 0.111 0.292 


Th* «cor9t of ‘'8*lf Attribut#*" for th* tot*l 
sample are di«tribut*d fairly normally. Th* «k*wn*s« t« 
pa«itlve and ic platykurtic in natur*. 

TABLE 4.57 (c) 

FIPUC 1 AB_Y LLMiia QF MEA(i 5 l SB. QEl :iS£k£. A T IfilB.UT.£a:’.. aCfiBES 

tm IH£ TOTAL SattSLE. 


Statistic 


S£ 


.98 


.99 


Mean 1.09 4B.BB - 53.16. 40.20 - 53.84 

SD 0.70 17.65 - 20.69 17.17 - 21.17 


Th# .95 and .99 confid*nc* limit* for th* Mean* 
and SD* of Self Attribute* *cor** for th* total •ampl* hav* 
very narrow range*. Thi* impli** th* dependability of th* 
•ample statistic* a* true m*a«ur**. 










TABLE 4.»e («) 


pi gTRiBun QK Of mh s£qb£& 

FQR TH£ TCLTAL SAMPLE 


Scorat 

F 

SMF 

1 *“ 10 

0 

1.00 

o 

1 

3 

27.30 

21 - 30 

27 

27.30 

31 - 40 

52 

41.00 

/Jl - 90 

44 

92.30 

o 

1 

61 

93.00 

61 - 70 

94 

60.60 

71 - BO 

67 

40.30 

TOTAL 

300 



FiQurt 4.S8 9ivi* thf origin*! *nd •moothtd 
frtquvncy polygon* of P*r*on*l Dit* tcor#* for th* total 
Batnple. 










TABLE 4.S8 <b> 


p^LEVANT s TA .n.^xica QEi Esaacti^L i2aiA scores 
Em UdE. IQIAl SAtlElLE 


N 

Mean 

Median 

Mod* 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

308 

53.7B 

55.09 

57.71 

16.67 

-0.236 

0.322 


The Ptrson«l d«t« scor«« for th* total •ample 
art fairly normally distributed. The •kewne** i« negatively 
curved and I* platykurtic in nature. 

TABLE 4.58 (c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS Qf. M Ij. SE. QE PEBSQNAL BaiE SCOflSS. 

Em iy& IQIfik Sfit3£l£ 


Statletlc 

BE 



.95 


.99 

Mean 

0.95 


51.92 

- 55.64 

51.33 

- 56.23 

SD 

0.67 


. 15.35 

- 17.99 

14.93 

- ie.4i 


The .95 and .99 confidence limit* tor the Mean* 
and SD* of Peraonal Data score* for the total aample have 
narroui range* implying the dependability of *ample *tati«tic* 


a* true measure*. 










TABLE 4.59 (a) 


distribution riF imiAk etlllTlSS” acoBfia 
FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 




Scores 



F 


SMF 

1 - 

10 


2 


3.60 

11 - 

20 


9 


16.00 

21 - 

30 


37 


30.30 

31 - 

40 


45 


45.30 

41 - 

50 


54 


56.60 

51 - 

60 


71 


52.60 

61 - 

70 


33 

•» 

41.60 

71 - 

ao 


21 


27,00 

01 - 

90 


77 


17.30 

91 - 

100 


4 


15,00 

JOl - 

no 


5 


3.00 

til “ 

120 


0 


1.60 


300 


Figures 4.59 gives the original and smoothed 
■frequency polygons of Mentel Abilities scores for the total 


sample. 










TABLF 4.59 (b> 


401 


relevant siATisirtcs. qf gSHTat., ab.h.jti6S SCORES 
ESa UdSL IQiaL sample 


N 

Mean 

Med 1 an 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kor 

308 

52.12 

51.49 

50.21 

20.35 

0.093 

0.243 


Th« ion nf liuntal Abiliti** scare* far 
4;h« total cample are almost normal. The ekewneas is positive 
and is leptokurtic. in nature. 


fABl fc 4.59 (t. > 

FIDUCIA RY LJLMITS (If. MEAN & SJB. QF. M ENTAL ABILITIES SCORES 

PQR IQIAL sample 


Statistic SE 


.95 


.99 


Mean 1.16 49.05 - 54.40 49.13 - 55.11 

SD 0.83 18.73 - 21.96 10.22 - 22.47 


The .95 and .99 confidence limits of the Mental 
Abilities scores tor the total sample have fairly narrow- 
ranges, denoting the high dependability of these sample 
statistics. 
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1ABLE 4.60 U) 

FHEOUENCY QF SQUAL SKILLS SCORES 

fOP THE IQLAU SAMPLE 


Score* ^ SMF 


1 

- 

10 

0 

6.30 

11 

- 

20 

19 

18.30 

21 

- 

30 

36 

37.30 

31 


40 

57 

51.60 

41 


50 

62 

54.00 

51 

- 

60 

43 

52.30 

61 

- 

70 

32 

44.60 

71 


00 

39 

44.6'" 


308 


FiQurt 4.60 Qiv#* th* original and •moothtd 
frequency polygon* of *ociftl »kill* »cort* for the total 
eaniple. 
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rrtBLb 4.60 <b> 

REL£^ ^X ai-AJii? fJ.GS. UE SfiCifil SKILLS SCORES 
KPR rtl£ TOTAL SAtIPkf. 


N 


M«an tiffdian (ii'jdc 


SD SK Kur 


309 40.03 47.:'7 43.76 17.60 0,129 0.295 


Th» d 1 «1 1 'ihut ion ot ftocial nkill* scorta among 
the total sample uf children la near normal. The 
distribution la poci Lively akeuied and la platykurtic. 

lABLE 4.60 <c) 

FIDUCIARY QE. t35AN k ^ QL S QQl ftl.. SKILLS SCORES 

EQR THE, IflliiL Sfi£!EL£ 

StatiatiCH at" .95 .99 


Mean 1.02 46.07 - 49,99 43.44 - 50,o2 

SD 0.71 16.21 - 18.99 15.76 - 19.44 


The .95 and .99 Fiduciary intervala of Meana 
and SDs of Social Skilla acorta among the total aample of 
children do not vary broadly* Implying a high dependability 
of the aample atatiatlca aa trua meaauraa. 









iABLE 4.AI (a> 


nr gTRiBUT rciN ut Plf’UQNmiv traits, scores 
W. Til£. total sample 


Score* 


F 

3MF 

1 - 10 


4 

8.30 

11 > 20 


21 

19.30 

21 - 30 


33 

40.30 

o 

1 


67 

51.30 

41 - 50 


55 

42.60 

91 - 60 


32 

27.00 

o 

1 


41 

27.00 

71 - BO 


29 

16.30 

01 - 90 


11 

13.00 

91 - 100 


9 

B.60 

101 ~ no 


6 

5.00 

111 “ 120 


0 

2.00 


308 


FiQUr# 4,61 Qivf» thf original and awoothad 
fraqutncy polygona of paraonality Tralta acoraa tor tha total 


aampU 









'TO 'TAI^ 






TABLE 4.&i (b> 


4 .7 


RELEv/AtjjT siexisiijea Q£ 

FOR IHE. total sample. 


iBAiia. ficoBsa 


N 

Mean 

Med i an 

Mods 

SO 

5K 

Kur 

308 

49.20 

45.77 

38.92 

21.95 

0,469 

0.281 


Th« disti'ibut tan of P«r«anality Traits acoras 
for tha total sampla is normal with a slight variability. 
Tha curva of tha distribution is positivaly skawad and ta 
platykurtic in natura. 


TABLE 4,61 (c> 

FIJ>UCIAR_Y LIMITS QF_ tJglQii 5i.afi.QE. PSR gQNAL I T Y IfiAlIS. SQQMS. 

em itifc ifliBL sftMPJL£ 


Statistics SE ,93 .99 


Mean 1 .29 46.73 -• 51.65 43.97 - 52.43 

SO 0.89 20.21 ~ 23.69 19.66 - 24.24 


Tha .99 and .99 confidanca limits for tha Maans 
and SDs of Parsonality Traits scoras for tha total sampla do 
not vary widely thus indicating a high dagraa of significanca 
of tha sampla statistics. 
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TABLE 4.62 (t) 

PISTRIBUTLQN. QE KNQWIEDGE QF ENGLISH SCORES 

FOB. IH£ im SftMFlE 


Scort* 

F 

SMF 

1 - 2 

26 

20.00 

3-4 

34 

40.30 

5-6 

61 

50.30 

7 - 0 

56 

66.30 

9-10 

82 

62.30 

11 - 12 

49 

43.60 

TOTAL 

308 



Figurt 4.62 givt« thf origin»l ind *mooth#d 
fnqutncy polygon« of Knowltdg# of Engliih icortt for thf 
total famplt. 








O TME 



ssiotisabsud 


SCORES 

OA/&IMAU -1- 





rABLE 4.62 (b> 


RELEVANX SirALisnca QE, KjlEo. SCQBEa 
FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


M«an Median Made SD SK Kur 


7.32 7.60 9.39 3.03 -0.356 0,291 


The distribution is near norma] and neqatively 
Bkewad. The curve is u1atykurtic in nature. 

TABLE 4.62 <c) 

FIDUCIARY L IMITS QL MfiAN & gfi QF KJLi. SCOESSl 
• OR LHf. rniAL SAMFiF 


StatiBtu. BF .95 .99 

Mean 0.17 6.99 - 7.66 6• 80 ~ • 7 •' 

SD 0.12 2.79 ~ 3.27 2.71 ’ 3.39 


The .93 and .99 fiduciary intervals of the mean 
and SD of K.E. scores for the total sample are fairly narrow 
in their ranges. This signifies that the estimated 
etatietics are dependable as true measures. 









TABLE 4.A3 («) 


mmmim ql ql mim 
§£9B£.s m. wi. m em 


ficoris 


Boys f % 

Qirls F % 

1 - 2 


9.35 

6.42 

3 - 4 


12.57 

8.26 

3 - 6 


21.11 

17.43 

7 " 8 


17.09 

20,10 

9-10 


24.12 

31.1*? 

11 - 12 


15.58 

16.51 


Figurt 4.63 dtpicti tht dittribution o'f 
Knowl«dg# of English scort* for boyi *nd girls in tht form of 
fnquvncy polygons. Tht friqutnciti irt plotttd is 
ptrctntsges. 









OF BOYS AND GIRLS 



<%) s3iOH3ni>mid 
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<*BLfc ^.63 Cb) 

&Ejj£yANt sjjo uiiUGSi Qt acjaaEs 

EPK BQYS AND GIRLS 


Group® 

Mean Median Mod* SD 

SK 

Kur 

Boy* 

7.11 7.29 7.67 3.10 

-0,174 

0.286 

Girl* 

7.72 a.27 9.38 2.86 

-0.577 

0.270 


Th# di*tril>utiona of K.E. acore* 

among th* Boy* 

and Girl* are near nnrmal. Th* polygon* 

have 

negative 

skewnes* 

and hath have iilatykurtic dietnbution. 



TABLE a.63 <C> 




FIDUCIARY LIMITS QF M_EfiN k Sli OF. K.t£j- 

scoaea 



FOR 8QY8 AND. GIRLE. 



Group 

SEM •95 


.99 

Boy* 

0.22 6.68 - 7.54 

6.54 

- 7.67 

Girls 

0.27 7.IB - 8.26 

7,01 

- 8.43 


SE OF SO 



Boy* 

0.16 2.79 ~ 3.40 

2.70 

- 3.50 

Girl* 

0.19 2.4B - 3.24 

2.36 

- 3.36 


The fiduciary limit* of mean and 

SD for 

th# K.E. 

«cor** 

of both th# »*mpl# i.e. Boy* and Girl* have fairly 


narrow r«noc«. Thi« indic«ti*« feh«t th» population paramttar* 
ar* fairly d«p»nd»tel« *m tru* i»««nurt». 










HOME BACKG R OUND 


1ABI.K 4.64 U) 


nrSTRIBUTION OF S CHOLASTIC READINESS SCORES QN 
THE BASia QF EBUC ft i m QE PAS&NTS F^R 
TOTAL SAMPLE IN. PERCENT FREQUENCIES 


SaR. 

Score* 


Highly 

Educatvd 
y. F 

Moderately 
Educated 
y. F 

Low In 
Education 
y. F 

1 “ 

10 

0 

2.36 

B.63 

11 “ 

20 

0 

B. 66 

7.19 

21 - 

30 

4,76 

11.81 

24.46 

31 - 

40 

7.14 

9.45 

10.07 

41 - 

50 

9.52 

15.74 

20.66 

51 - 

60 

16.66 

23.62 

19.42 

61 - 

70 

21.43 

B.66 

2.15 

71 - 

eo 

14.20 

11.B1 

5.75 

01 - 

90 

16.66 

7.00 

1.43 

91 - 

100 

9.32 

0.78 

0 



Figure 4.64 depict* th# 

di*tribution of 


Bcholaatic R«»din#«« «coPf» can th» b»»im of Education of 
Parent* for th* total «ampl* in th# form of frequency 
polygon*. Th# fr#qu#nci#» ar# plotted a* percentage*. 















TABLE 4.64 (b> 


f^gLEVANJl SlBIiaiLCa QF SCH.0UAST1C READINESS SCORES AND 
E,R.US,AILqN QF PAR&hl TS FOB. IHE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Groups ritan Mad i an Moda SD 

SK 

Kur 

Highly 

Educatad 

63.3 66.0^!i 

67.17 19.02 

“0.087 

0.272 

Modarataly 

Educatad 

49.51 51.3T 

34.97 21.30 

“0.236 

0.263 

Law In 
Education 

38.66 40.14 

43.09 19.13 

“0.232 

0,295 


Tha acoras 

of Scholastic Raadinass are 

a Imoe t 

normally distributad in 

tha different groups 

of "Education of 

Parants". 

All tha curvas are negativaly 

skewed and arc 

platykurtic 

a 





TABLE 4.64 <c) 



FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF 

Mgm Sl SO. QF SgHQLaSI.m REftQIJy5S.S. 


S£Q5£Si QN th& Basis QB EBUCailflM Q£. 



PARENTS 

FQR IHE. lom mm£. 



Broup 

SEM 

,93 

.99 


Highly 

Educatad 

2.93 

39.74 - 71.23 

37.92 - 

73.07 

Modarataly 

Educatad 

1.89 

43.81 - 33.22 

44.63 - 

34.39 

Low 

in Education 1.62 

33,48 - 41.85 

34.47 - 

42.83 










TABLf't. 4.64 (c) • Contd. 


Qroup 

SE OF 8D 

.95 


.99 

High in 
Edueitlon 

2d0e 

14.94 - 23.11 

13.65 

- 24,40 

flodiriti in 
Educition 

1.34 

10,67 - 23,94 

17,04 

- 24,77 

Low in 
Educition 

I.IS 

16.09 - 21.41 

16,17 

- 22.13 


Thi .95 ind .99 confidinci limlti tor th# M*in* 
and SDi of 6choU»tic Riidineii «corif in tht dlfftrint 
Qroupfi of "Education of Parants" txhibit iliQhtly widi ranqai 
with "High Group" varying mart than thi othar two, 
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TABLE 4.6S (a) 


PTBTRIBUTION. QE. SQdOkASm ^ADINESS scores Q!i THE 
BASIC Q.F MOGLH^IS EaWQATJ. qN FQR Xyg. TOTAL 
SAMPJL£ in P£fi££NI FREQUENCIES 


Scores High In Hodsratt In 

Education Education 


Low In 
Education 


1 “ 

10 

0 


0 

9.14 

11 - 

20 

0 


7.21 

7.92 

21 - 

30 

0 


6.30 

26.83 

31 - 

40 

6.06 


10.ei 

14 

41 - 

SO 

3.03 


19.82 

IB.29 

31 • 

60 

15.15 


24.32 

19.51 

61 - 

70 

18.18 


11.71 

2.44 

71 '• 

BO 

24.24 


10.81 

5.4B 

81 - 

90 

21.21 


8.11 

1.21 

91 - 

100 

12.12 


0.90 

0 



Figure 4.65 

shows the distribution of Scholastic 

Readiness 

scores on the 

basis of 

Mother's 

Education for the 

total 

sample in the 

form of 

frequency 

polygons. The 


frequencies are plotted as percentages. 
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\ABLE 4.65 <b) 


pfI e^ant statistics Df. SCHflt^STic fi£apiN£SS SCQRSS 64111 



MQTHga:^ 

Efiyr.mQN fqr iHg. iqial 

SAMPLE 


Group 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SO 

SK 

Kur 

High In 
Education 

71.06 

73.62 

77.14 

16.10 

-0.32a 

0.205 

Moderate 

Education 

In 52.70 

52.90 

53.30 

19.22 

-O 0 T 1 

0.230 

Low In 
Education 

37.75 

37.16 

33.90 

19.29 


0.290 


The distribution 

of Scholastic 

Readiness 

» . 11 ’ f' 


ar* almost normal in th» differant group* of Motners 
education. Kncepting in the low group which is 
skewed the other two are negatively *kew*d. 


TABLE 4.65 (c) 

FIDUCIARY UiniTS . QE M£M 5s. §JJL QE SiiLHQl^SIiC. R£A B1I^ § £ 
SCORES ON. THE BASIS OF MOTHER' 5 EDUCAT iqN 
FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Group 

SEM 

.95 


.90 


High In 
Education 

2.80 

66 .36 ~ 

77.35 

64.62 - 

70 . 00 

Moderate In 
Education 

1 .82 

49.13 “ 

56.20 

47.99 - 

57.41 

Low in 
Education 

1.50 

34.80 - 

40.70 

33.06 - 

41.04 










TABLE 4.63 (c) - Contd. 


Group 

SE OF SD 

.95 

.99 


HUh In 
Educitlon 

1.99 

12.20 - 20,01 

10.97 - 

21.24 

Nodiriti In 
Educitlon 

1.29 

16,60 - 21.76 

1S.68 - 

22,56 

Low 

In Education 

1.06 

17,19 - 21.39 

16.33 - 

22.03 


Thi .93 mil .99 confidinci limit! Tor the Meins 
and SDfl of SchoUttic KiidinHi Scorei m the different 
group! iKhibit wide ringi. This could be biciute of the 
emallnesft of the sample. 







TABLE 4.6^. <«> 


piSTRIBUTlQN QF 


seaesa m 


miM. QF FATHffi:„S F^UQATinN FfiR IfjE TQTftl 


SAMPL£. IN P£fig£NI f requencies 


Scor®* Hn)h 1(1 Motlsrat* In Low In 



... 


Edut; at i<»m 

Education 

Education 

1 

“ 

10 

0 

4.28 

7.56 

11 


20 

0 

10.71 

5.04 

21 


30 

10.'.'<1 

15.71 

.eo. 1 / 

31 

- 

40 

fc). 16 

8.5 7 

l0.9. 

41 

- 

50 

12.?4 

12.86 

24.36 

31 

- 

60 

10.37 

22.14 

20.1 / 

61 

- 

70 

22.44 

5.71 

3,36 

71 

- 

BO 

10.20 

12.14 

5.00 

B1 

_ 

90 

12.24 

6.42 

2.52 

91 

— 

100 

6. 1 2 

1.43 

0 


Figurt 4.4i6 pr®»®nt» th® dimtnbution of 


Scholast1C 

Readiness Scores on the 

basis 

Of 

Father s 

Education 

for the total sample in the 

form 

of 

frequency 


polygon*. Th* fr*qu*nci** *r« plotted a* pirc*nt»g»«. 







AND FATHERS' EDUCATION 1,-^4 
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SIAO§TIC:i Qt: READINESS SCORES 

AND FATH ER'S kOU CATION FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Group 

Mean 

Mtdian 

Mods 

SD 

3K 

Kur 

High In 

39.99 

60.93 

62.88 

19.69 

-0.146 

0.246 

Education 







Modtratt In 

46.86 

48.83 

32.78 

22.97 

-0.238 

0.277 

Education 







Low In 

41.29 

43,08 

46.66 

19.16 

-0.279 

0.270 


Educafcian 


Tht distribution of Scholastic Readinass scons, 
Father's Educatlon-wist, tra nsar normally distributad. Th* 
distributions ars nsgativaly skawtd, Tht distribution of 
High In Education is laptokurtic and tht othtr tiMO art 
platykurtic. 


TABLE 4.66 (c) 

□mC iARY LIMITS OF M£AN. k SE. QE. SCHOLASTIC RgABIMSSS. §Eii5i§. 

aiiie. FATHER'S ER u cft TigN EflR ms. iotbl SBne.LS 


Group 

SEM 

.93 



.99 

High In 
Education 

2.81 

34.74 - 

65.50 

32.73 

- 67.25 

Modtratt In 
Education 

1.94 

43,05 - 

50.66 

41.85 

- 31.06 

Low In 
Education 

1.73 

37.05 - 

44.74 

36.76 

- 45.03 












TABLE 4,66 (c) - Contd, 


Broup 

SEM 

.95 

.99 

Hijh In 
Education 

1,99 

15.78 - 23.41 

14.34 • 24.83 

Hodirite 

In Education 

1.38 

20.26 - 25.67 

19.41 - 24.32 

low In 
Eduction 

1,24 

16.71 * 21.60 

15.94 - 22.38 


Th« .95 and ,99 confidinci liitiiti for thi Mi»n« 
and SOa of Scholastic Readinitf tcoras and Fathir'i Education 
hivB nirrou rangis, implying that tha aamplt atatiitici are 







RCHOLASTIC RF.ADIN ESS AND aCCUPATIQN gp MOTHERS 


TABLE 4.67 <a) 

PIBTRlBUTmN QF igHQLASliQ. Rg. ^N g§§. SCORES QfcL THE 

BAaig. QF gcGyp-ejigN qf mothers pga xhe total 

sample in P£R£gJiiI FREQUENCIES 


Scores 


Housewives 
y, F 

Clerk 
•/. F 

Professional 
% F 

1 


10 

s.sa 

2.94 

0 

11 

m 

20 

7.98 

0 

5.35 

21 

- 

30 

16.80 

23.52 

8.33 

31 


40 

11.34 

5.80 

0 

41 

•M 

50 

20.16 

8.00 

5.55 

31 


60 

20,30 

20.30 

72.2 

61 

~ 

70 

6.30 

0.02 

13.0 

71 


ao 

5.46 

20.58 

23.00 

ei 

- 

90 

4.62 

5.00 

13.80 

91 


100 

0.84 

2.94 

5.55 


Figure 4.67 depict* the dietrlbution of 
Scholastic Readiness scores end Occupation of Mothers for the 
total sample in the form of frequency polygons. The 
frequencies are plotted as percentages. 
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TABLE 4.67 <b> 


pELEWNT aiAiiaiica QF SCHQWA8TIC B£aaLN£88. aacffisa 
etiflL gmP OT .I.QN QF MfllHfc RS gm IHE. rOTAL SAMPLE 


group Mean 

Med 1 an 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Housewives 43.48 

44.45 

46.40 

20.74 

-0.141 

0.261 

Clerk 52.85 

54.78 

58.65 

22.40 

-0.258 

0.378 

Professional 63.00 

66.5 

73.5 

20.99 

-0.500 

0.205 


Th* distributions of Scholsstic Rasdinsss scores 
and occupAtion of mothers for the total sample is almost 
normally distributed. The distributions are negatively 
ekawed. The distributions of the 1st and 3rd group are 
leptokurtic, while that of the 2nd group is highly 
platykurtic. 

TABLE 4.67 <c> 

FimJClABV LlHlTg QF MEAN k 88 G£. SCHOLASTIC R.EftgItiSaS, 

em OCCUPATION qf tjfljHsaa eob. ihe. loiaL. satEke. 


Sroup SEM 


.95 


.99 


Housewives 1.34 40.84 - 46.11 40.01 - 46.95 

Clerk 3.84 45.32 - 60.38 42.94 - 62.76 

36.14 - 69.85 53.97 - 72.02 


Professional 3,49 










TABLH 4i67 (c) * Contd* 


Group 

S£ OF 60 


.93 

.99 

a 

Houiiwivii 

0.9S 

18.87 

- 22.61 

ie, 2 e - 23.20 

Cltrk 

2J2 

17,0^ 

- 27,74 

1S.36 - 29.43 

Profisiional 

2.46 

16.12 

” 23.86 

14.38 • 27.41 


Thi .93 «nd ,99 contidinci hmiti for th* 
SchoUitlc RcidinHi fcorii ind occupition of mothir* for thi 
total iimpli do not iKhibit narrow rangii, Thii ii bfcausc 
of tha imall «izt of thi ftampli. Howivir, thi nmpli 
ititlsticv an depindibli as trui miasuns. 
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grunLftSTIC READ INE.5S AND OCCUPATION QE. FATHERS 

TASLE 4.6S («) 


mifiUIlQN QF. ijCHOLASTlC. READINESS SCQR^? AND 
QCCUPATIQN QF FATiiSRS. Ffla IHE. TQTA(, sample 

IN peaeJJjil frequencies 


Scores 

Professional 
F y. 

Manager 
F y, 

Clerical 

F 54 

Business 

F 54 

Labourer 
F 54 

1 “ 

10 

0 

0 

7.BO 

4.40 

10.00 

u - 

20 

0 

0 

12,76 

6.60 

0 

21 - 

30 

10.52 

14.45 

17.85 

15.50 

10.00 

31 - 

40 

0 

7.22 

10.63 

11.10 

15.00 

41 - 

50 

0 

24,07 

14.18 

15.50 

30.00 

91 - 

60 

0 

16.86 

21.78 

26.60 

35.00 

61 “ 

70 

10.52 

7.63 

5.67 

11.10 

0 

71 - 

80 

26.31 

i3.25 

6.38 

8.00 

0 

01 « 

70 

42-10 

10.84 

0.70 

0 

0 

91 - 

100 

10.52 

3.61 

0 

0 

0 



Figure 

4.68 

depicts the 

distribution of 

scholastic 

Readiness 

scopes and Occupation 

of Fathers 

for the 

total 

sample in the form 

of frequency 

polygons 

. The 


frequenci** ire plotted ift percentage*. 











lABLE 4.68 (b) 


b^ ^evani amiiiiEi ££ scjjiMsiig. mmssL gcoass m 

QCOJPATiON OF FATHERg.. FQR IH£ IQTAi, SAMFLE 


Group 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Butinee* 

43.05 

48,33 

54.96 

18.85 

-0.523 

0.288 

Labourer 

41.30 

45,50 

53.5 

15,29 

-0.784 

0.207 

Clerical 

39.04 

39.50 

40.40 

20,04 

-6.790 

0.302 

Manager 

35.62 

53.00 

47.73 

20.02 

0.392 

0.268 

Profeiaional 

75.50 

01.12 

92,37 

a* t* *■ « 

18.91 

-0.892 

0.123 


Tht distribution* of scholMtics rtadinwe 
»copei »nd occupation of fathtr* for th® total sampU art 
almqtt normally distributtd. Exctpt tht managerial group, 
the diitributions of the other four group* art negatively 
Bktwtd. Distribution* of group 2 and 3 are leptokurtic, and 
that of group* 1, 3 and 4 are platykurtic. 
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TABLE 4.66 (c) 

•» 

Lii31L§ QE tl£AN. k aa QE S£HSaAST].C. READINESS SCORES 
m OCC UPMIJN, QM fathers, Q2R THg. TOTAL SAMPLE 


Srouip 

SEM 


* 

95 


.99 

Buainass 

2.81 

39.54 

- 

50.56 

37.00 

- 52.30 

Labourer 

3.42 

34.79 

- 

48.20 

32.67 

- 50.32 

Clarical 

1 .68 

35.73 

“ 

42.35 

34.69 

- 43.40 

Manager 

2.19 

51.31 

- 

59.92 

49.94 

- 61.29 

Professional 

4.34 

66.99 

- 

B4.00 

64.30 

- a*.69 

BE of SD 






Business 

1.99 

14.94 


22.76 

13.70 

- 23.99 

Labourer 

2.42 

10.53 

_ 

20.03 

9.03 

- 21.56 

Clarical 

1.19 

17.69 

- 

22.30 

16.94 

- 23.13 

Manager 

1,S6 

16,97 

- 

23.00 

16.00 

- 24.05 

Professional 

3.08 

12.87 

- 

24.95 

10.96 

■ 26.06 


Th« .9S tnd .99 confidfnct limit* fpr th« M«an« 
and SD« of Scholastic Raadint** •cor»« and occupation of 
tathara for th* total sampla do not hav* vary narrow ranga*. 
This is so btcausa tha siza of th* sampl* x* smalli all the 
aame, th* sample statistics are almost normal. 
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gr.HQLASTlC READINESS AND ECONOMIC STATUS 

TABLE 4,69 (a) 

n jfiTRIBUTION OF. SCH.Oi.AgTJ.C R,£ A 01,Ng ^ , S SCflaSS Q£i Itl£ 

BASia QL gCQNQtULS. st a tus fqE IMS. IPJAk 

SAMPLE IJi PERCENT FREQUENCIES 


Scores 


Up to 

R*.1000 
y. F 

1001 - 3000 

a F 

3001 - 5000 

y. F 

5001 and 
above 
y. F 

1 - 

10 

20.00 

6.34 

0 

0 

11 - 

20 

7.50 

16.82 

0 

0 

21 “ 

30 

22.50 

23.23 

11.82 

5.88 

31 - 

40 

5.00 

& • 54 

16.12 

7.35 

41 - 

50 

17.50 

16.82 

18.27 

19.11 

51 - 

60 

22,50 

17.75 

24.73 

19.11 

61 - 

70 

5.00 

6.54 

5.37 

13.23 

71 - 

SO 

5.00 

3.73 

11.82 

17.64 

SI “ 

90 

0 

0 

9.67 

13.23 

91 - 

100 

0 

0 

2. 15 

4.41 


Figure 4.69 depict* the diatribution of 
Scholastic Readxnctts scare* and Economic Statu* for the total 
eample in the form of frequency polygon*. The frequencxe* 
are plotted as percentage*. 
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(ABLE 4.69 (b> 


smimiiia qe. mm& ms& m m 

QE g:CQMQMi C. glAJjJg. FQR M im Sa ff .LE 


Group 


Main 

Mad 1 an 

Modi 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

1. Upto 


33,00 

30.50 

21.5 

21.44 

0.629 

0.333 

fta.lOOO 








2. Rfl-1001 

to 

36.34 

32.64 

25.24 

16.90 

0.507 

0.321 

R«.3000 








3, Rf.300l 

to 

53.56 

32.02 

40.93 

10,96 

0.244 

0.274 

Ri.SOOO 








4. Rfl.5001 

Si 

60.94 

59.73 

57.30 

18.58 

0.195 

0.295 


abovs 


Thi dittnbuUon of BchoUitlc Rtidinttt tcort* 
and Economic Stitui for tht total iimplt i» ntir normal. Th# 
diatributiona art povit^valy fkawtd and platykurt ir in 


natura. 
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table 4.69 (C) 

ULMIS QE. MEM k SR QE. SjuRf SCORES Qti lafi. basis 
QF economic STATIJS. FQR THIE. TOTAL SAMPLE 


Group SEM .95 ,99 


1. Upto 3.39 28.35 - 41.64 

Rs.1000 

2. Rs.lOOl to 1.02 32.75 - 39.92 

Ra.3000 

3. R*.3001 to 1.96 49.70 - 57.41 

Rb.3001 

4. Rs.5001 and 2.25 56.52 - 65.35 

above 

Sfc: of SD 

1. Upto 2,40 16.72 - 26.15 

Ra.lOOO 

2. Ra.lOOl to l..:9 16.35 - 21.44 

Ra.3000 

3. Ra.SOOl to l..?9 16,22 - 21.70 

R&.SOOl 

4. Rs.5001 and 1.60 15.44 ~ 21.72 

above 


The .95 and .99 fiduciary interval* of Means and 
SDs of Scholastic Readiness scores and Economic Status for 
the total sample have narrow range* except group 1 which ha* 
■lightly wide range. This could be because the sample i* 


26.25 - 43.74 

31.62 - 41.05 

40.49 - 59.63 

55.12 ~ 66.75 

15.23 - 27.65 

15.55 - 22.24 

15.36 - 22,56 

14.45 - 22.71 


''•ry small 







SCHOLASTIC REAJUNESS AND NUMBEB, QL SIBIINBS 


table 4.70 (a) 

R ISTRIBU LION PI. smOkAsri c . SCORES 

awn NWiiasB. LJF aiBLiNfiia for mg. Torai, 
SAMPJJL IN. PE.R_C£MT FREQUENCIES 


Scores 


Only 

Child 

One 

Siblings 

Two 

Siblings 

Three 

or more 

1 ■" 

10 

0 

0.97 

7.04 

14.51 

n “ 

20 

1.38 

3.as 

12.60 

11.29 

21 - 

;$o 

iT.HtI 

L’l .35 

15.49 

12.90 

31 “ 

40 

13. HR 

1 .94 

11.26 

14.51 

41 - 

50 

11.11 

1U.44 

19.71 

19.35 

31 - 

60 

19.44 

20.30 

21.12 

22.58 

61 - 

70 

0.34 

11.65 

4.22 

3.22 

71 - 

80 

lb.?7 

12.62 

5.63 

1.60 

01 

90 

12.50 

6.79 

2.81 

0 

91 - 

100 

4.16 

1,94 

0 

0 


Figure 4.70 depict* the distribution of 
Scholaatir. Readiness stores and Number of siblings for the 
total sample in the form of frequency polygons. The 
frequencies are plotted as percentages. 
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TABLE 4.70 (b> 

STftTi,sTu;.s. QF scHfl-waanc readiness scores m the 
BASia QF NQMfiES. QF SlSUiSlga FflR IH£ TOTAL SAMPLE 


Group 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Gnly Child 

36,19 

Sli.SO 

34.11 

21.49 

9.690 

0.317 

One Sibling 

31.32 

32.16 

53.B4 

21.01 

-0.120 

0.330 

Two Siblings 

40.42 

4 i. 20 

45.99 

20.20 

-0.273 

0.204 

Three or More 

33.66 

3B. 27 

43.51 

19.79 

-0.417 

0.312 


The distribution of Scholastic Raadinsss scores 
and Number of Siblinga for the total sample is near normal. 
Excepting the group of only child, the distributions of the 
remaining three groups are negatively skewed. The 
distributions are platykurtic in nature. 


TABLE 4.70 (c) 

QauciAav IjuLts ot: mean 5. an qf s ch oia s .tjc p ea dimess. u-QQPm 
on lyg. SASIS QF number Qf: S.i.bU-N.B§. fqr ihe. iqiBL §am^ 


Group 

SEM 


.95 


.99 


Only Child 

2.33 

31.22 

- 61.13 

49.65 

- 

62. "^3 

One Sibling 

2.07 

47.26 

- 35.3B 

45.98 

- 

56.66 

Two Siblings 

2.39 

35.73 

- 45.12 

34.24 

■le 

46.61 

Three & Mare 

2.SB 

30.9e 

- 40.33 

29,50 

- 

41.81 











TABLE 4.70 <c> - Contd. 


4 11 


0roup 

SE OF BD 


.95 


.99 

Only Child 

1.79 

17.96 

“ 25.01 

16.85 

- 26.13 

One Sibling 

1.47 

16.13 

-* 23.90 

17.22 

- 24.81 

Two Siblings 

1.70 

16.66 

'■ 23.53 

15.80 

“ 24.59 

Three or More 

1.69 

15.47 

- 22.11 

14.42 

■- 23.16 


Tht .95 and .99 confidanct Umiti for th# ffl«an« 
and SDs of Scholastic Readintss scores and Number of Siblings 
do not have narrow ranges. This may be due to the small size 
of the sample. All the same, the sample statistics arc 
dependable. 


4 
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SCHOLAST IC and RKSIDflNTIjU AREA 


(ABLi: A./I (m) 


n ^sTRIBtJTIQN OF. SC HOLASTIC READINESS SCORES QN THE 
BASIS QE. R£SIJ3£NTIAL AREA FIJR W&. TOTAL 
SAMPLE IN PERCENT FREQUENCIES 


SCORES 


SION 

7. F 

KOLIWAOA 
y. F 

DHARAVl 
•/. F 

MATUN6A 
y. F 

1 - 

10 

4 

3.50 

13.80 

0.79 

11 - 

20 

a 

3.50 

16.60 

3.17 

21 - 

30 

0 

7.05 

36.10 

15.07 

31 - 

40 

8 

4.70 

13.20 

9.52 

41 - 

50 

20 

24.70 

6.94 

17.40 

31 - 

60 

24 

29.41 

6.94 

22.20 

61 - 

70 

8 

8.23 

2.70 

9.32 

71 - 

80 

16 

12.94 

1.38 

10.31 

01 - 

90 

8 

5.88 

0 

8.73 

91 - 

100 

4 

0 

0 

3.17 



FiQurt 4 

.71 dtpict* tht di«trxbution of 

Scholattic 

Rtadintss 

scorta and 

Rtaidtntial Arta 

for the 

total 

•amp It in tht 

form of 

frtqutncy polygon* 

The 


tr»qutnci*« art plotttd a* ptrctntaQ#«» 









A^KliSA 





TABLE 4.71 (b> 


ifigjs QL a£siii.Nm lom. sample 


Group 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

Sion 

54.70 

34 • 66 

54.60 

22.07 

4.92 

0.225 

Koliwida 

91.97 

32.70 

54.19 

18.76 

•0.116 

0.189 

Dhirivi 

27.86 

25,88 

21.93 

15.05 

0.373 

0.211 

Hitunga 

92.56 

^ M •• W «M* tB 

52.29 

51.73 

20.81 

4.00 

0.264 


Thi distributions of SchoUstic Rstdintss scores 
Rifidtntial"^wise are almost normal, except Ohirivi area, in 
which there is a slight variation. Except the KollMada area, 
the other three distributions art positivfl/ skewed. Except 
the 4th group which is slightly mesokurtic, the other 3 
groups are leptokurtic^ 







PAH/NTAL. I»WOLVF:mI:NT 


i'ABlf, 4.72(4) 

QISTR I BUTI ON Of PAR ENTAL INVQIVEMF NT SCORES 

m m laTAi.. sampii 


Score* 

F 

SMF 

61 - 75 

14 

11 ,60 

76 - 90 

VI 

46.v10 

91 - 105 

1U4 


106 “ 120 

108 

76,30 

121 ■■ 135 

17 

45.60 

136 “ 150 

12 

9.60 

151 - 165 

0 


166 - 100 

0 



TOTAL 276 


Figure 4.72 give* the original end *n»aothed 
frequency polygon* of P.I. score* for the total ••rnple. 











rABLE 4.72(b> 




rpl£v;ant ^TATiSTica QE. PaLx. S fiORES 
FDR THE TOTAL 


N 

Maan 

Mad 1 an 

Mod a 

SD 

SK 

276 

105.01 

105.36 

106.05 

15.67 

-0.067 


Kur 


0.268 


•ampl* 

«nd IS 


Th. di.tributior. of P.I. KOf** *''• 

.. o.T nor».l. Th. di.trlbut.on 1 . n.g.t.v.ly 

pl»tykurtic in n»tur«. 


total 

sktwcd 


table 4.72(c) 

C I pi in I ARY LIMITS QE tl6M li. sa QE- 

gcoREs eoa mE laiS'E aat£iE 


statistic 

Maan 

BD 


5E 


.95 


.99 


0.94 

0.67 


103.16 - 106.B6 107.50 " 101.4 

,4.38 - !<.■« 


■ . limits Of ths Hssn ««1 to for tht 

Tha Fiduciary li«it« 

8- fairly narrow ran^as. 

p , .cor., of th. tot.X 

.H.t th. .««.U 

Thl. i(.plX.. --.nt th. pope,«t,on 

^ihiEh thty raprtstnt tns 

tarms of tha dagraa to whUn tnsy 


paramatars» 


'vJ 
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TABLE 4.73 (i) 
p l^TRIBUTIQN QE. tjOTHE&S. 

gqq Rgl 


Scorts 


SMF 


61 ' 75 

7 

76 - 90 

B 

91 - 105 

44 

106 - 120 

52 

121 - 135 

9 

136 - 130 

6 

151 - 165 

0 

166 “ ISO 

0 


TOTAL 


126 


5.00 

19.60 

34.60 
35.00 
22.30 

5.00 


FiQur# 4.73 Qivi* thi original and 


frtputncy polygon# 


of Mothar# Involvimant icort# 


«moothed 








P.I. OF MOTHERS 
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TABLE 4.73 (b) 

RELEVANT STATISTICS, QL WQIHSBa 
INVOLVEMENT 


N 


Ma»n Median Mode 


SD 


SK 


Kur 


126 


10S.86 106.65 108.23 16.00 -0.149 0.255 


The distribution of P.I. score® among Mothers 
near normal. The skewness of the distribution i. negative 
and IS slightly leptokurtic. 

TABLE 4.73 (c) 

fiduciarv limits. QL Cllfiii li. Sfi. 

OF MOTHERS INVIJLVEMENT 


Statistic 

Mean 

SD 


SE 


1.43 

1.01 


,95 


.99 


103.06 - 108.65 102.18 - 109.b4 

14.02 - 17.99 13.39 - 18.62 


The Fiduciary limits of Mean fc SO for the 

...nnaa This iodicatts 
•cor., of Moth.r. h.v. firly o.rroo r.n,..- 

-fairlv dependable as true 

that the population paramete 


measures 










DISTRIBUTU IN QF. INVOLVEME NT 

SCQRI3 


Bcoraa 

F 

SHF 

61 “ 75 

4 

4.30 

76 - 90 

9 

11.67 

1 

O 

CJi 

22 

17.33 

106 - 120 

21 

15.00 

121 - 135 

2 

B.OO 

136 - 130 

1 

1.00 

131 -■ 16S 

0 


166 " 180 

0 


TOTAL 

59 



FlQur* 4.74 givt* tht original and •moothad 
fraquancy polygons of Fathars Involvamant acorat. 










B£.!.£V.ftN.T STATISTICS qf fathers 
INVOLVEHENT SCORES 


N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

59 

100.80 

101.75 

103.66 

15.25 

-0.188 

0.257 


The distribution of P.I. scores for Esthers is 
almost normal. The curve is negatively skewed and is 
Leptokurtic in nature. 


TABLE 4.74<c> 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS QF MEAN Si. §£ QF MOTHERS 

LNy-gA.y£!1£NI 5.£QBES 


Statistic S.E. .95 .99 


Moan 1.98 96.91 - 104.69 95.68 - 105.92 

SD 1.41 12.48 - 18.01 11.61 - 18.88 


The .95 and .99 fiduciary intervals of the mean 

9D of Fathers Involvement scores is fairly narrow 

signifying that the estimated statistics are dependable as 
true measures. 










table 4.75 (ftI 


B.LSIflI.6UTlO.N, Q£ PfifiENTAi, involvek^nIj 

i£Qfi£i “BQTH PARENTS" 

Scan* 

F 

8MF 

61 “ 73 

3 

2.30 

76 - 90 

4 

13.00 

91 - 103 

38 

23.60 

106 - 120 

33 

26.30 

121 - 13S 

6 

15.30 

136 - 150 

5 

3.60 

151 - 163 

0 


166 ~ 180 

0 

i 

TOTAL 

91 



FiQurt 4.73 givti th# origin*! «ncl Moothid 
frequency polygon* of P.I, «corii of "Both Pirtnii". 








OF JBOTII FARE NTS 


45G 



SCORES 

ORIGINAL + S.M.F. 
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TABLE 4.75 <b) 


QE asoBes 

^!i BOTH PARENTS 


N 

Mean 

Med 1 an 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kup 

91 

106.57 

103.71 

104.00 

14.94 

0.172 

0.276 


Th« distribution of P.I. scores for both purents 
IS nsar normal. The skewness of the distribution is positive 
and the curve is platykurtic. 

TABLE 4.7S (c> 

PIDUCIARV LIMIT5 QF tJEM k SC. QL SCOBES. 

FOR BOTH PARENTB 


Btatistic S.E. 


.95 


.99 


Mean 1.57 103.50 - 109.64 102.53 - 110.61 

SD 1.11 12.76 “ 17.12 12.07 - 17.81 


The Fiduciary limits of Mean h SD of the P.I. 
scores for Both Parents have fairly narrow ranges. This 
indicates that the dependability of the sample statistics as 
true measures. 












TABLE 4.76 U> 


pjsTRjMim QF mum la cidM 
S QQ fiES FQB. M vm. §A!n& 


Scons 

F 

SMF 

1 f. 3 

0 


6 - 10 

0 

8.30 

11 - 15 

25 

84.00 

16 - 20 

227 

92.00 

21 - 25 

24 

B3.60 

26 - 30 

0 

e.oo 

TOTAL 

276 



Figurtt 4.76 Qivi» thu orioinil «nd fffloothad 


friquuncy polygon* of A.C.R. »cari9 for thf total tampla, 
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Uibl.E 4.7 <!j <b> 

a£L,£y.aNi qe a.c_.r. scores 

QjE IpTAJ-. SA MPLE 


Mean Median Mode SD SK Kur 

17.98 17.99 le.OO 2.11 -0.014 0.313 

The tfcort'a of A.C.R. for total eample le 
dletributed normally. the akeutnea* of the distribution is 
negative it la platykurtic in nature. 

TABLE 4.76 (c) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS QF MEAN t Sfi. QE A.C.R. 

S£0fi£S. tm IH£. imL SfiMPJL£ 


N 

276 


Statistic S.E. 


.9S 


.99 


Mean 0,13 17.73 - 18.23 17.^>5 - IB.31 

SD 9.00 1.93 - 2.28 1.87 - 2.34 


The fiduciary limits of Mean tt SD of A.C.R. 
scores for the total sample have very narrow ranges. This 
supports the normality of distrilnitlon and also the high 
degree of significance of the sample statistics. 
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TABLE 4.77 (O 


M giaiBU I Ii ffl . Q£ ftCTUAL HANDIIMB BCDREB 

EfiR M ISM. SaUPiE 


Score* 

F, 

8MF 

i - 3 

0 

1.60 

6-10 

5 

10.30 

11 - 13 

26 

82.60 

16 - 20 

217 

90,30 

21 - 23 

2B 

81,60 

26 - 30 

0 

9.30 

Total 

276 



FlQurv 4.77 givti tht original ind tfrioothtd 
friquancy polygon* of A.H icort* for thi total •inplt. 








OF' THE TOEA.L SAMELE vn 



SCO/JJ'S 

ORIGINAL + S.U~F. 





fABLE 4.77 <b) 


ff&u£yeN3: siaiisTtcs, qe scores 




FOR 

ms. total 

sample 



N 

M«an 

Madian 

Mod* 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

276 

17.47 

17.80 

18.46 

2.66 

-0.372 

0.2S4 


The A.H. scor«s for total mampl» is normally 
dlatributvd. Th« distrxbution t« nagatlvtly sktuad &■ t« 
platykurtic in natur*. 


1A0LE 4.77 (c) 


L-Ims QL ?2£M k sa QE Aaii. 

scflaea Eoa ih£ tbibl saBEUE 


Statict ic 

S.E. 

.95 

.99 


Mtan 

0.16 

17-16 - 17.79 

17.06 - 

17.89 

{3D 

0.11 

2.43 - 2.98 

2.36 - 

2.95 


Th* Fiduciary 

limit* of Mtan h SD 

of A.H. 

«cora* 

for th» 

total Mampla 

hava vary narrow 

ranga* 

thu* 

supporting 

tha normality 

of tha di*tribution and 

a 1*0 

indicating 

tha high dagraa of mignificanca 

of tha 

aampla 









TABLE 4.70 la) 


[ ^isTRiButm QF iNTja e£Bsm. Bilftiim mssi 
EM M im SaMM 


Scon* 

F 

SHF 

1 - S 

0 

0 

6 ' 10 

0 

15 

11 - IS 

4S 

06 

16 “ 20 

213 

92 

21 - 23 

IB 

77 

26 " 30 

0 

6 

TOTAL 

276 



FiQurf 4,70 Qiv*a fcht original and imoothad 
frtquancy polygon* of I.P.R- *cora* for th* total iawpl** 







OF FME TOFJi.L SA.2\rIFLE 


4^5 



saiONanf^aud 


SCORES 

ORIGINAL + SM.F. 




TABLE 4.78 (b> 


hflev^ant statist QF upaEju asioasa 

FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N 


Mean 


Med 1 an 


Mode 


SD 


SK 


Kar 


276 


17.51 


17.60 


18.03 


2.34 -0.218 


0.241 


The distribution of I.P.R. scores for the total 
sample is near normal. The distribution is negatively skew.-J 
& is leptokurtic in nature. 

lABLE 4.78 (b> 

t'ilMilBBX LIM ITS. QF MEAM k SD OF SgORg S 

LQR IflIBk SiSriPLEj- 


Eitat ist 1C 

Mean 

SD 


S.E, 


0.14 

9.99 


.95 


17.24 - 17.79 
2.14 - 2.53 


.99 


17.15 - 17.87 

2.08 - 2 . d >0 


Th. F.duci.ry Imlt. o1 M..n I SD of th. I.P.R. 
.CT.. for th. tot.l .."pl* 

th.t th. ..«pl. .t.ti.tio. .r. d.p.nd.bl. in t.r«. of th. 
d.ar.. to uhlch th.y r.pr.p.nt th. popul.tton p.r.m.t.r.. 










TABLE 4.79 U) 


i}] [STRlBUI.m Q£ 





FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE. 


Scores 


F 


SMF 


1 - 

5 

0 

6 “ 

10 

0 

11 - 

13 

34 

16 " 

20 

215 

21 - 

25 

27 

26 ” 

30 

0 


11.30 


83.00 

92.00 

BO.u^O 

9.00 


Total 


276 



Figure 4.79 
•frequency polygons of E.P. 


g,v.. th. ongin.l .nd .«>ooth.d 
scortc tor thi total »««pU- 












B.£L£iiA!lI of e.p. scores 

™. IHg. total s ample 


N Mean Median Mode SD SK Kur 


276 17.87 17.92 10.01 2.35 -0,063 0.271 


distributed. 

in nature. 

The E.P. score* for total wample i* normally 

The curve i* negatively skewed i is platykurtir 


TABLE 4.79 (c> 


FIDUCIARY LIMITS OF MEAN & SD OF E.P 

EQR IH& total SAMPLE 

^ WS&S. 

Statistic 

S.E. .95 

.99 

Mean 

SD 

0.14 17.60 - IS.15 

0.10 2.15 - 2.54 

17.51 - 18.24 

2.09 - 2.61 


The Fiduciary limit* of Mean k SD of E.P. ecore* 
for the total wample have narrow range*. Thi* indicate* the 
normality of the di«trlbutlon and *upport« the high degree of 
eigniflcance of the sample statietlc*. 
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TABLE 4.80 (t) 


M QE. Efi£,lL.II168 PRODDED IQ Ijji EyM 
SA BB ES. ES& M lom. sample 


Score* 


F. 


SMF 

1 - 3 


0 



6 - 10 


• U 


11.00 

ll - IS 


22 


07.00 

16 - 20 


22B 


88.30 

21 “ 2S 


15 


81.00 

26 - 30 


0 


3.00 

Total 


276 




Figure 4,00 givei the original and fmoothed 
frequency polygona of F.P, to the child for the total lample. 











tAQLE 4.00 (b) 



R£L£yANT aJ ATIgTICS QF SCORES 

FOR THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


N Mean Median Mode SD SK Kur 


2*76 17.06 17.97 10.19 2.50 -0.120 0.27S 


Tha diatnbutlan of F.P. scores for the total 
sample is normal. The curve in negatively skewed \s 
platykurfcic In nature. 


TABLE 4.80 (C) 

FIDUCIARY LIMITS QF MEAN §£. SB. QF F.P. SCORES 

Fm Ids. ifliak sfiC!Ei£ 


Statistic S.E. 


.95 


.99 


Mean 0,16 17.55 - 10.16 17.45 - 18,26 

SD 0.11 2.37 - 2.00 2.30 - 2.0^ 


The fiduciary limits of Mean tt SD for F.P. 
scores for the total sample are fairly narrow in the ranges. 
This signifies that the estimated statistics are dependable 


as true measures. 










TABLE 4.at (a) 




QF 


£CgB£S. FOR m lom SAMPii 


Score* 

F. 

SMF 

1 - 3 

0 


o 

1 

3 

29.66 

11 - IS 

86 

B6.60 

16 “ 20 

171 

91.00 

21 - 23 

16 

62.30 

26 - 30 

0 

3.30 

Total 

276 



Figur# 4,81 givii thf orlginil and iifloothtd 
frtquancy polygon* of P.C. »cor** for th* total lampli* 








OF THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


41 -/^ 



SCORES 

ORIGINAL + S.M.F. 
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TABLE 4.01 (b> 


ftS L &V - ftNJ . SJATJSTICa. BE. Li.£,i. SCORES 




FOR 

THE. IQTAL 

saaPkE 



N 

Mean 

Median 

Mode 

SD 

SK 

Kur 

276 

16.62 

16.93 

17.55 

2.90 

-0.320 

0.280 


The distribution of P.C. scores for the total 
sample is near normal. The skewness of the distribution s >a 
negative & la p 1 atykurt ic. in nature. 


TABLE 4.81 (c) 

FIDUCI ARY Ll.!lLl[l Q£1 & gD OF P.C. SCORES 

f-.0a Ttife. IQiak 


Statistic S.E. 


.95 


.99 


Mean 0.17 16.28 - 16.97 16-17 - 17.07 

SD 0.12 2.66 - 3.15 2.50 - 3.22 


The Fiduciary limits of Mean «< SD for the P.C. 
scores of the total sample have very narrow ranges indicating 
the dependability of the sample statistics. 
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UH.AF»TtH V 

I NK LRENIlAL ANA LYSI S 

Flare? fac.t?:), ot)jt*ctiv(? data, never determine 
anything. They bwt iKTie 1.1gni f iu.int only as interpreted in the 
light of ac,tt'pted standard'j and assumptions, and these 
standards in the final analyiis are not susceptible to 
scientific determination",! In ordinary life we seldom deal 
with bare facts but facts interpreted. This interpretation 
or evaluation is determined by the purpose to which we relate 
the facts. 

Analysis is a process which enters into research 
in one form or another from the very beginning. Inferential 
analysis refers to the testing of the hypotheses. It helps 
in making accurate inferences by adopting levels of 
significance. The levels of significance applied to this 
study are the .05 or .01. 

i. Hypotheses are formulated to explain observed 
conditions and to serve as a guide in the research 
They are tentative guesses expressing certain 
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jitference'. or re 1 at xo^s^llps among variables. For the 
present research, tiypr)them«i have been formulated in the 
mill farm. A null hypothesis states that there will be no 
statistically significant differences or relationship between 
groups and among variables." The null hypothesis always 
identifies the population and comparison group involvedf and 
always specifies the nature of the difference or the 
relationship to he tested and how it will be measured".! 
Gince null hyfiothesis predict no difference or relationship 
between or among treatment groups, they are also known as 
non-directional hypot liesis. Null hypothesis are easier to 
deal with statistically hetause it is easier to state within 
predictable limits of certainty about evidence that two 
ijroups are differ'ent ur correlated did not occur by chance. 


T echniques U sed F_n_r the_ res ting of Hypotheses 

Testing of hypotheses requires the use of 
'd .it 1 s t ic al techniques, which are broadly classified as 
I'.iiamrtnr techniques and noo'-parametric techniques. 
Parametric techniques were adopted for the study as the data 
followed a normal distribution which can be observed in 
description of the data in Chapter IV and V. 


Cates W.M.s A F rac t i r.i I liu ide to Educational Research . 
New Jersey, Prentice Hall,'Inc. Englewood Cliffs'. 1985. 
PP. 17 - 18. 






In order to test the stated hypotheses in 
Chapter Ii the followinq parametric techniques were employed. 
They are! 

1, Correlation coefficient 
T. Analysis of variajire arid 
3 . 't' - test 

Parametric statistical techniques 

1 , Product - moment coefficient of correlation. 

The statistical technique used to find out the 
relationship between two variables is "coefficient of 
correlation" "r" is often called "Pearson r" after Professor 
Karl Pearson who developed the product - moment method. For 
computing "r" the data was arranged in a scattcrgram in which 
the "x" variable represents class interval scores of B.R. and 
"y" variable represents class intervals of scores of A.A. 


The following formula was used for computing the 
coefficient of correlation i.e. "r" 

r = -cx^cy 

N 

O' K (T y 

Where Zx^y^ = product of deviation from assumed moan of 

■x' variable and the 'y' variable. 





uorrt’lation in units of intervals of 'x' 


vnr 1 ab1r 

cy = «.orrelation in units of intervals of 'y' 

vai'i ah I p* 

ox ■ iHandard deviation of the scores of 'x' 

variable. 

o V fit, .inrl.ird deviation of the scores of “y' 

variable. 

;nterp_r.at,alij2fi g± : r_;j_ The value of 'r' always lies between 
-1 and ^ 1 . 


If •' IS found to be negative it suggests 
inverse re ' at i onsfi ip between two variables i.e. an increase 
in one var lable is along with a decrease in the other 
variable. 


I' 1® zero then there is no relationship 

tn?tween the two variables. 


I'f ■f’’ IS positive it suggests a direct 
relationship between the variables^ l.e. an increase in one 
variable is along with an increase in the other variable. 

The strength of association between variables 
can be decided on the basis of the following criteria given 
ty J.W. Best. ^ 


* * Research in Education . New Delhi, Prentice 

Hall of India Pvt. Ltd,, <4th Edition 1963). p,233 
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Coetficient "r" 
0.00 tcD 0.20 
0-20 to 0.40 
0.40 to 0.60 
0.60 to 0.00 
O.eO to 1.00 


Relationship 
Negligible 
Low 

Moderate 
Substantial 
High to very high 


Ihe significance of 'r' is then determined and 
interpreted with i-pference to the table values of 'r' for the 
rorrespond 1 ng deqiee of fretnfom 306. 


2. Analysis of Oariarice : 

The analysis of variance introduced by Sir 
flonald Fisher near the beginning of the twentieth century Is 
widely used by behavioural and social scientists. As a class 
of statistical method "Anova" provides a means for analysing 
data that is both rigorous logically and mathematically and 
sufficiently broad to address questions, posed in a wide 
spectrum of investigations.! 

Analysis of variance is a statistical technique 
employed in testing hypotheses where significance of the 
difference between the several means is derived irrespective 


1 Kruskal, W.H. , Tamvy, J.M. i Internet lonjil EnCYClgPt.dM al. 
5tatiBtir« . Voi. I. N.Y. The Free Press. 1970. p.541. 





Lit the Bi 


ze of the samp 1 1 ?. 


The main function performed by Anova is to 
compar-e systematically the mean response levels of two or 
more independent groups of observations or of a set of 
nhservation measured at two or more points in time. 

The test of significance provides a sample based 
decision as to whether this hypotheses is supported or 
re futed. 


Analysis of variance is based on the breakdown 
of the total sum of squares into the sums of squares within 
the component distributiunn and between the means of the 
confining distributions. This technique provides overall 
test of several samples simultaneously and tells us whether 
any of the difference are significant. 

F ratio is computed by using the following formulai 


Mean square variance of among means of conditions 


Mean square variance of within conditions 


La tLf rpretat ion of F ratio t The numerical value of F ratio 
thus obtained is compared with F values in "Table F"], with 


1 Garrett, H.E.; StatistiCB in Psychology inri. E.dt,UUL,tA.Oa 
Toronto, Longmans Green and Company, 19B3, pp.429-432. 






degrees 


p+ 11 far "amony «ieansi'‘ and “within conditions". 


tabulated 
viaid to be 
In such 
obtained C 
js said 
accepter! 
depending 


If the obtained “F-ratio" is larger than the 
value of I at O.OIV. or O.OSJi levels, then F is 
*.igni f it--»nt at 0.01*/. or 0-05*/. levels reapac1 1 vely. 
n rase tlie null hypothesis is rejected. If the 
IS smaller titan the tabulated value of F, then F 
to be ms 1 gfi 1 f 1 cant and the null hypothesis is 
t.itfter at O.i'h*/. oi 0.01 level of significance 
upon the values abtained and tabulated F. 


3. The 't' test or the Critical Ratio or 't' Ratio 

Wtien significance of the difference between two 
means is to be camputed tfie 't' test is used. It involves 
the computation of the i-atio between observed difference 
between two sample means and the sampling error factor. 

The following for-mula i,'» uied foi- calculating the t-Test . 

Ml My 

y 
2 

N 

2 

Where Mi - .;ean of the first group 


Cf 

/ 1 

/ N 

\/' 1 
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M2 


*^1 

(T2 

N 

1 
N 

2 


= Mean of the second group 
= Standard deviation of the first group 
= Standard deviation of the second group 
= Sample size of the first group 

= Sample size of the second group 


T., teroretation of t ; The critical ratio ’t' for n-1 degree 
of freedom is found from Table D at O.OIVI level. If the 
f alrulated 't' is greater than the tabulated t then the 
null hypothesis is rejected. otherwise it is accepted. 


As already mentioned the researcher has 
turmulated a series of null hypotheses for proceeding with 
tue study in a methodical manner. Those hypotheses 
pypressing relationship are tested using correlational 
techniques, while the hypotheses comparing different 
categories of the sample are tested through the Anova F test 
nr the ’t' test. 


The hypothesis are accepted or rejected on the 
i,a-.is of the obtained evidence being supportive or otherwise, 
they have been broadly categorised into 10 groups from A to J 
foil ows: 

A KrouD flf. HvoothesM. 

Hypotheses QjJL n 


The hypothesis of re 


lattohship 8 .R. sod 




4yi 


fill' are clubbeiJ together to form this cluster. 

,i,e i-e 1 at ip tietween £i. R . and A.A. at different tests 

(i.e. 1st Unit Test, 1st S.E., 7nd Unit Test, and 2nd T.-E.) 
rti-e also tfstecJ. These are obtained from the correlation 
I oef f ic: lents whirh are presented m Table M.l. On the basis 
of i-omparison with the critical value of 'r' at .01 level 
for the corresponding degrees of freedom, the significance is 

d r t e rmined. 


TX§Xl!il5. QE- ti> 


QF RELATIQNSHIP BETWEEN Si fL u fiNR 


The following table shows the correlation 
S.R. and A.A.: 

TABLE 5.1 

CORRELATION, MATRIX 


obtained 


between 



gCHQtASTl 

CL READINESS - 

AC ADEN IS flCHieVEt^£tiI 









Total 

A.A. 

A.A. 

at 

1st U.T. 

A.A. 

at 

1st 5.E. 

A.A. 

at 

2nd U.T. 

A.A. 

at 

2nd S-E. 

Total 

S.R. 

0.46 

+++ 

0.64 
+ + + + 

0.51 

+++ 

0.37 

++ 

0.24 

++ 

M. S. 

0.39 

++ 

0.59 
■+" + + 

0.48 

+++ 

0.34 

++ 

0.22 
+ + 

(■■. S. 

0.47 

+++ 

0.6B 

4- + + + 

0.61 

4*++4’ 

0.43 

+♦4" 

0.33 

++ 

(' .S. 

0.41 

+++ 

0.62 

4-+4' + 

0.56 

+++ 

0,39 

++ 

0.26 

++ 

C.E.L. 

0e49 

+++ 

0.71 

++++ 

0.59 

+++ 

0.41 

■f 

0.32 

++ 











^'^r * f , u I en t 

II p M 


Relationship 


(1.00 fo 0.20 



Negl 1 gibl e 

4- 

o.JO to 0.40 



Low 

+ 4- 

0.40 to 0,60 



Moderate 

+ ++ 

. £)0 to 0.00 



Substantial 

4-4* 4- 4* 

0.80 to 1.00 



High to very high 

4- + 4*-i + 

li f 306 





‘.nan 1 f icance 

of r 

at .05 

-■ .148 


Sign V ficance 

of r 

at .01 

= .113 



The significance of a relationship is determined 
on the basis of comparison with the critical values for the 
corresponding degrees of freedom. 


Testing Hypothesis A.1■a 

The null hypothesis Ala states that there is no 
significant relationship between S.R. and A.A. of Preschool 
c_hildren. The technique used in testing this hypothesis is 
the Product moment Co-efficient of Correlation. 

The 'r' was computed by drawing a scattergram in 
vohich the 'x' variable represents the class interval scoras 
of S.R. and the 'y' variable represents the plaws interval of 
scores of A.A, of P.S.C.. From the curfslstlon Matrlw 
presented in Table 3.1 the co-efficient of correlation 
between S.R, and A.A, is read as 0,46. This value of ‘r' is 




1 ,jn i * 11 arit at 

the .01 

level as the 

critical 

V a 1 u r 

for 

1 qii 1 f 1C anr: p of 

‘ r ■ at 

.01 level IS 

.140 for 

degrees 

of 

1 rifidom 306. 

Therefor 

e thr null 

hypothesis of 

no 


' eiatitanship l^i^ ri? j oi; ted as tfie evidence is not supportive. 

There is a significant, positive and moderate 
irlationshzp between S.R. and A.A. of Preschool children. 


r eat mo Hypothesis A. 1 .b 

The null hypothesis A.l.b states that there is 
no significant relationship betutaen S.R. and A.A. (at lat 
D.T. ) of Preschool children. The technique used in testing 
this hypothesis is the Product moment co-efficient of 
i-’arre 1 at ion. 


The 'r' was computed by drawing a scattergram 
in which the 'x' variable represents the class interval 
ores of S.R. and the 'y' variable represents the class 
interval of scores of A.A, (at 1st D.T.) of P.S.C.. From the 
correlation Matrix presented in Table 9,1 the co-efficient of 
I in relation between S.R. and A,A. (at 1st U»T.> is read as 
A.64. This value of 'r' is significant at the .01 level as 
critical value for significance of 'r' at ,01 level 15.148 
for degrees of freedom 306. Therefore, the null hypothesis 
of no relationship is rejected as the evidence is not 


support 1 ve. 
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There la a significant positive and substantial 
, e 1 at lonahip between 53.R. and A.A. <at 1st U.T.) of Preschool 
t.h 1 Idren. 


Tes ting Hypothesis A.1 . c 

The null hypothesis A.l.c states that there is 
no significant relationship between S.R. and A.A. Cat Ist 
iJ.f;,) of Preschool children. The technique used in testing 
this hypothesis is the Product inameht co-efficient of 
corre1 at ion. 


The 'r' was computed by drawing a scattergram in 
which the 'x' variable represents the class interval scores 
of S.R. and the 'y' variable represents the class interval of 
scores of A.A. (at 1st S.E.) of P.S.C.. From the correlation 
Matrix presented in Table 5.1 the co-efficient presented in 
Table 5.1 the co-efficient of correlation between S.R. and 
rT.A. (at 1st S.E.) IS read as 0.51. This value of 'r' is 
significant at the .01 level as the critical value for 
■-iwni ficance of 'r' at .01 level is .140 for degrees of 
rr'^edom 306. Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
rV1 A1 1 onsh 1 p IB rejected as the evidence is not supportive. 


There is a significant, positive and moderate 
relationship between S.R. and A.A. (at 1st S.E.) of Preschool 
chiIdren. 




lp-.ti.ri a Hypothesis ft . 1. d 

The null hypothesis ft.l.d states that there is 
no significant relationship between S.R. and A.ft. (at 2nd 
U.T.) of Preschool children. The technique used in testing 
this hypothesis is the Product moment co-efficient of 
!-i >i-re 1 at ion . 


The ’r' was computed by drawing a scattergram in 
which the 'x variable represents the class interval scores 
M G.R. and the 'y' variable represents the class interval of 
..p.ores of A.ft. (at 2nd U.T.) of P.S.C. From the correlation 
il.-.tnx presented in Table 5.1 the coefficient of correlation 
between S.R. and ft.A. (at 2nd U.T.) is read as 0.37. This 
'alue of 'r' is significant at the .01 level as the critical 
value for significance of 'r' at ,01 level is .148 for 
hr)rees of freedom 306. Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
relationship is rejected as the evidence is not supportive. 


There is a significant, positive but low 
1 elationship between S.R. and ft.A. <at 2nd U.T.) of Preschool 
h 1 Idren. 


T p q1 1 nQ Hyoothesis ft■ 1 * b 


The null hypothesis 


ft.l.e states that there is 






,i,> -jiqn 1 f leant relationship betwesn S.R. and A.A. (at 2nd 
.) of Prefcc.hool children. The technique used in testing 
this hypothesis is the Product moment coefficient of 
r o r r e 1 a 1 1 on . 


The ’r' was computed by drawing a scattergram in 
Mhich the 'x' variable represents the class interval scores 
of S.R. and 'y' variable represents the class interval of 
scores of A.A. (at 2nd S.E.) of P.S.C.. From the correlation 
Matrix presented in Table 5.1 the co-efficient of correlation 
between S.R. and A.A. (at 2nd S.E.) is read as 0.24. This 
value of 'r' is significant at the ,01 level as the critical 
..line for significance of 'r' at .01 level is .149 for 
degrees of freedom 306. Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
lelationship is rejected as the evidence is not supportive. 

There is a significant, positive but low 
relationship between S.R. and A.A, (at 2nd S.E.) of Preschool 
chiIdren. 


!~v^nr lusi ons an^ Di scussions 

On the basis of the analysis it can be 
Jiicluded that S.R. is positively correlated with A,A. The 
correlation is significant at every stage from 1st U.T. 
through to the 2nd S.E. On the whole too the relationship 
is positive and significant though moderate. However, it may 




ii£> otasei'vt’cl that thB relationship decreases gradually with 
PvfM'v test from substantial at lat Unit Test to low at 2nd 
S.L. This IS heartening to note since it is an indication 
that the child develops the skills necessary for A.A. as he 
progresses through the months. But since the relationship is 
positive and significant though low even at the 2nd S.E. it 
heromes important that the S.R. of the child be developed 
with special efforts. Appropriate programmes devised to 
develop the S.R. of P.S.C. would enable them to perform 
better in school. It will also have a great bearing on their 
"self concept" because, if tasks are easy at school, the 
coping up becomes smooth and vice->versa. Secondly the S.R. 
would also develop a positive approach and attitude to school 
since the child would like to do things that are easy and 
would like to avoid those tasks which are difficult. So, 
with the necessary S.R. as the tasks in the school would 
become easy, the child would develop a positive attitude to 
'-•iChool . This in turn would contribute to a favourable 
attitude to learning in general and the entire process of 
learning is looked upon conducively. 


1 estino Hypothesis A.2.a 

The hypothesis A.2,a states that there is no 
significant relationship between Motor Skills and A.A. of 
preschool children. The null hypothesis was tested using the 
Product moment coefficient of correlation technique. 
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A scattergram uas drawn to compute the 'r' uihere 
,n thp cla-5‘-; interval scores of M.S. of P.S.C. is represented 
in tlip *x variable and the class interval scores of A.A. of 
P.S.C. IS represented in the >' variable. As can be 
observed from the correlation Matrix presented in Table 3.1 
the coefficient of correlation between M.S. and A.A. is read 
0.39. The critical value of *r' for significance at .01 
level IS .148 for degrees of freedom 306. The obtained 

result does not support the hypothesis of no relationship. 

So the null hypothesis is rejected. The obtained 'r' denotes 
positive but at .01 level i.e. the more the scores in M.S. 
the higher are likely to be the scores in A,A. 

There is a significant) low but positive 
relationship between M.S. and A.A. of Preschool children. 

I est mo Hypothesis A.2^b 

The hypothesis A.2.b states that there is no 
-significant relationship between M.3. and A.A. (at 1st U.T.) 
n(■ preschool children. The null hypothesis was tested using 
tne product moment coefficient of correlation technique. A 
'uattergram was drawn to compute the 'r' where in the class 
interval scores of M.S, of P.S.C. is represented in the x 
variable and the class interval scores of A.A. (at 1st U,Tj)C^ 
P.S.C. IS represented in the ‘v' variable. 






rts can be observed from the correlation MatriK 
iirpspnted in Table 5.1 the coefficient of correlation between 
M.ij. and A.A. at 1st U.T. is read as 0.59. The critical 
value of 'r' for significance at .01 level is .148 for 
degrees of freedom 306. This result does not support the 
hypothesis of no relationship. So the null hypothesis is 
rejected. The obtained 'r' denotes positive, moderate 
relationship at .01 i.e. the more the scores in M.S., the 
higher are likely to be the scores in A.A. 

There is a significant, positive and moderate 
relationship between M.S. and A.A. of Preschool Children. 


Testing Hypothesis A.2.C 


» 

The hypothesis states that there is hO 
significant relationship between M.S. and A«A. (at 1st B.E.) 
of Preschool children. The null hypothesis was tested uslriQ! 
the Product moment coefficient of correlation technique. n 



in 


A scattergram was drawn to compute the 'r' wher#' 
the class interval scores of M.S. of P.S.C. 


represented in the 'x' variable and the class interval scohf^ 
of A.A. (at 1st S.E.) of P.S.C. is represented in the * 
variable. As can be observed from the correlation M* 
presented in Table S.l the co-efficient of correlc 


an 


d A.A. (at 1st S.E.) i* read as 0.40,. Tj, 



between M.S. 
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value raf ’r' for significance at .01 level is .140 
tfir degrees of freedom 306. This result does not support the 
fiypotlies 1 s of no relationship. So the null hypothesis is 
rejected. The obtained 'r' denotes positive, moderate 
f-elationships at .01 level i.e. the more the scores in M.S., 
the higher are likely to be the scores in A.ft. 


There is a significant, positive and moderate 
relationship between M.S. and A.A. of Preschool children. 


Teatino Hypothesis A.2.d 

The hypothesis A.2.d states that there is no 
significant relationship between M.s. and A.A. (2nd U.T.) of 
f’reschool children. The null hypothesis was tested using the 
tjroduct moment coefficient of correlation technique. 

A scattergram was drawn to compute the 'r' where 
in the class interval scores of M.S. of P.S.C, is represented 
in the 'x' variable and the class interval scores of A.A. (at 
.'■•d U.T.) of P.S.C. IS represented in the 'y' variable. As 

tan be observed from the correlation Matrix presented in 
Idlyle 5.1 the coefficient of correlation between M.S. and 
•’'.rt. (at 2nd U.T.) is read as 0,34. The critical value of 
'r' for significance at .01 level is .140 for degrees of 
fipedom 306, This result does not support the hypothesis of 
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i,,_i I't? ] 1 pntih 1 p so the null hypothesis xs rejected. The 

nhtdined r denotes positive hut law relationship at .01 
level 1 .e. the mo■ e the scores m M.S., the higher are likely 
to bP the scores in A.rt. 

There is a significant, positive but low 

t 

relationship between M.S. and A.A. of preschool children. 

T ps tin o Hypot hec 1 s A .2.e 

The hypothesis A.2.e states that there is no 
significant relationship between M.S. and A.A. (at 2nd B.E.) 
of Preschool children. The null hypothesis was tested using 
the Product moment coefficient of correlation technique. 


A scattergram was drawn to compute the 'r' when* 
in the class interval scores of M.S. of P.S.C. is represented 
in the 'k' variable and the class interval scores of A.A. (at 
2nal S.E.) of P.S.C. is represented in the *y' variable. As 
can be observed from the correlation MatrlK presented in 
Table 5.1 the coefficient of correlation between M.S. and 
A.A. (at 2nd S.E.) is read as 0.22. The critical value of 
'r for significance at .01 level is .140 for degrees of 
freedom 30£i. This result does not support the hypothesis of 
no relationship. So the null hypothesis is rejected. The 
obtained 'r' denotes positive but low relationship i.e. the 
more the scores in M.S., the higher are likely to be the 




du2 


m:i,)re‘=i in m . iK 


relationship 
ch 1 1dr»n . 


There is 
between M.S 


A significant positive 
and A.A. (at 2nd S.E.) of 


but low 
preschool 


Conclusions and Discussions 

This analysis leads to the conclusion that M.S. 
IS closely correlated with A.A. The correlation is positive 
and significant though low on the whole. It may be observed 
that the correlation vanes from moderate at 1st U.T. to low 
.st 2nd S.E. It may be surprising that the Motor skills seem 
to be an important factor contributing to the A.A. but it is 
the motor coordination and muscular control that helps the 
child acquire the reading-writing skills. Hence it is 
imperative that special concern may be shown while organising 
school curriculum and sessions for the pre-school children 
and opportunities for development of Motor skills be 
included. Sadly, it is just the reverse, the school routine 
M‘'iia]ly never has any scope tor development of motor muscular 
ruordination. They are generally downward extension of 
('■'irnary routine and pre-school children are with no 
activities, in over crowded, cramped classrooms. 


With this finding it becornes obligatory that the 
school personnel give careful consideration to the Motor 
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( 1 11' j ClP C . and plan the sessions with appropriate 
. 1 C tivities for enhancing the same. They should be graded 
pi'operly and o1 frred at the pace of the group they are 
cratering to, 

' e stinQ Hypothesis A.3; 

U-s1 1 nQ Hypothesis A. 3 . a 

The hypothesis A.3.a states that there is no 
‘jignificant relationship between cognitive skills and 
hLademit. Achievement, of Pre-school children. The null 
hypothesis was tested using the Product moment coefficient of 
correlation technique. 


A scattergram was drawn to compute the 'r' where 
in the class interval scores of C.S. of P.8.C. is represented 
in the 'x' variable and the class interval scores of A.A. Of 
P.S.C. IS represented in the 'y' variable. As can be 
observed from the correlation Matrix presented in Table 5i.l 
the coefficient of correlation between C.S. and A.A, is read 
as 0.47. The critical value of ‘r' for significance at .01 


level IS .148 for degrees of freedom 306. This result doss 
not support the hypothesis of no relationship. So the null 
hypothesis IB rejected. The obtained 'r' denotes posltiVNi 
moderate relationship at .01 level i.e. the more the scores 


in C.S. 


the higher are 


likely to be the scores in A.A. 


1 




There is a significant, positive and moderate 


rr 1 at 1 on=jh 1 p between C.S. and A.A. of Preschool childrena 


T esting Hypothesis A.^S.b 

The null hypothesis A.3.b states that there is 
no significant relationship between C.S. and A. A. <at 1st 
ij.T.) of preschool Children. The technique used in testing 
this hypothesis is the product moment coefficient of 
corre 1 at 1 on . 


The 'r' was computed by drawing a scattergram in 
which the 'k' variable represents the class interval scores 
of C.S. and the 'y' variable represents the class interval of 
scores of A.A. (at 1st U.T.) of P.S.C.. From the correlation 
Matrix presented in Table 5.1 the coefficient of correlation 
between C.S. and A.A. (at 1st U.T.) is read as 0.66. This 
\alue of 'r' is significant at the .01 level as the critical 
value for significance of ’r' at .01 level is .148 for 
degrees of freedom 306. Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
relationship is rejected as the evidence is not supportive. 


There is a significant, positive and substantial 
leiationship between C.S. and A.A, (at 1st U.T.) of preschool 


chiIdren. 




Tp st mo H yputhes i s 




The hyputhe*-! i^^.J5.c states bhat ther'e is no 
significant relationship between C.B. and A.A. (at 1st S.E.) 
of Preschool children. The null hypothesis was tested using 
the Product moment coefficient of correlation technique. 


A scattergram was drawn to compute the ’r' where 
in the class interval scores of C.S. of P.S.C. is represented 
in the variable and the class interval scores of A.A. (at 

1st S.E.) of P.S.C. IS represented in the ‘y' variable. As 
can be observed from the correlation Matrix presented in 
Table 5.1 the co-efficient of correlation between C.S. and 
A.A. (at 1st S.E.) IS read as 0.61. The critical value of 
r' for significance at ,01 level is .148 for degrees of 
freedom 306. This result does not support the hypothesis of 
no relationship. So the null hypothesis is rejected. The 
obtained 'r' denotes positive, substantial relationship at 
.01 level i.e. the more the scores in C.6., the higher are 
likely to be the scores in A.A. 

There is a significant, positive and substantial 
'■e 1 at 1 onsh ip between C.S. and A.A. of preschool children. 


Testing Hypothesis A.5.d 


The null hypothesis A.3.d states that there is 




no significant relationship between C.S. and A.A. <at 2nd 
U.T.) of Preschool children. The technique used in testing 
this hypothesis is the product moment coefficient of 

correlation. 


The 'r' was computed by drawing a scattergram in 
which the 'x' variable represents the class interval scores 
of C.S. and the 'y' variable represents the class interval of 
scores of A.A. (at 2nd U.T.) of P.S.C.. From the correlation 
matrix presented in Table 5.1 the coefficient of correlation 
between C.S. and A.A. (at 2nd U.T.) is read as 0.43. This 
value of *r' is significant at the .01 level as the critical 
\alue for significance of 'r' at .01 level and .140 
respectively for degrees of freedom 306. Therefore the null 
hypothesis of no relationship is rejected as the evidence is 
not supportive. 

There is a significant^ positive but moderate 
relationship between C.S. and A.A. (at 2nd U.T.) of Preschool 
chiIdren. 


Testino Hypothesis A.3.e 

The hypothesis A.3.e states that there is no 
significant relationship between C.S and A.A. (at 2nd S.E.) 
of Preschool children. The null hypothesis was tested using 
the Product moment coefficient of correlation technique. 




au / 


A scatterQram uja« drawn to comput* th# r whar» 
m the class interval scores of C.S. of P.S»C. i* represented 
in the x' variable and the class interval scores of A.A. 
(at 2nd S.E.) of P.S.C. is represented in the 'y' variable. 
As can be observed from the correlation Matrix presented m 
Table 5.1 the coefficient of correlation between C.S. and 
A.A. (at 2nd S.E.) is read as 0.33. The critical value of 

■r for significance at .01 level is .149 for degrees of 
fieedom 306. This result does not support the hypothesis of 
MO relationship. So the null hypothesis is rejected. The 
untamed r' denotes positive but low relationship at .01 
level i.e. the more the scores in C.S.the higher are likely 
to be the scores in A.A. 


There i« * significant positive but low 
..l.tlon,h.o b.t...n C.S. .nd O.fl. Ct 2nd 3.E.1 o* pr..cnooI 
ch 1 Idren. 


uonc lus ions and Di scussipnf, 


The conclusion that emerges from the foregoing 
.n.ly,., .. th.t th.r. .. . .tron, r.l.tlon.hip b.t»..n C.S. 
.nd A.fl.. Th. corr.l.t.on ,. ..,n.<ie.nt, po..t.v. .nd 

HPM.v.r, th. ccrr.l.tipn d.cr..... gr.dd.Uy fo. 

-I,' ' 


.t l.t U.T. to lo- .t 2nd S.E. sn th. ..... 



pghout, th. cnrr.l-t.nn po.it.v. .nd .Ignlf.cnt. 

m inpf* ‘f* bogn.t.v. .k.U. T. .n .«,ort.nt f.ctpr 




! t'. 1 1 ueric 1 ng the A.A. of P.S.C.. Sincey the correlation is 
'j-Lib&tan1 1 a 1 to begin with attention should be paid to the 
strengthening of these skills. The beginning stages of 
\chool experience are important in that the child's basic 
understanding and comprehension of various concepts take 
place. Not surprisingly these would lay the foundations for 
further understanding and absorption of knowledge. It then 
hernmes important that if a child is weak in C.S. he may be 
..ompensated with such experiences and activities that his 
would automatically develop. This apart* strengthening 
iif C.S. would also help him to develop a favourable self- 
image and a positive attitude to schooling and learning. 
Many children from the underprivileged and the disadvantaged 
i. lasses lack the necessary stimulation and motivation 
tunrtucive for optimum development of cognitive skills. With 
I di eful planning of activities and experiences children would 
I'l’ ahlt> then to develop the necessary C.S. 


' ‘“'’JLi.na. Hypothesis A.4 

I inq Hypothesis A.4. a 

The null hypothesis A.4.a states that there is 
i>t> Significant relationship between Psychosocial Skills and 
H.A, of Preschool children. The technique used in testing 
this hypothesis is the product moment coefficient of 


corre1 at ion. 




the r' wafi computed by drawjnQ a licattergram In 
«t,ich the - variable rtpres.nta. Ih. cla*. interval .core* 
of P.S. and the 'y' variable repreaenta the claa* interval 
score, of A.A. of P.S.C.. From the correlation Matrix 
presented in Table 5.1 the coefficient of correlation between 
C.S. and A.A- is read as 0.41. Thi. value of r 
significant at the .01 level a, the critical value for 
..gn.ficanre of 'r' ai .01 level 1. .148 for degree, of 
freedom 306. Therefore the null hypothe.i. of no relation.hip 
IS rejected a. the evidence is not .upportiwe. 


t-e I at lonsh ip 


There vs « significant, pcitlve but 
between P.S. and A.A. of Prt.chool children. 


low 


TestinQ Hypotheaig AjJ:jl6. 


signIfic ant 
of Preschool 
the Product 


The hypothesis A.4.b states that there i* no 
relationship between P.S. and A.A. (at 1st U.T. > 
children. The null hypothesis was tested using 
moment coefficient of correlation technique. 



A scattergram was drawn to coaiputt the 'r’ where 
.n .h. Cl.« int.rv.l .cor., of P.S. of P.S.C. .. r.or...nt.d 
,h. V.r..bl. .no th. cl... .nc.rv.l .cor,. of fl.P. <.t 

t«t U.T.) of P.S.C. 1. r.pr...nt.O m th. / v.ri.bl.. *• 

be observed from the correlation 


Matrix presented in 



Oi u 


T.itile . 1 thp coefficient of correlation between P.S. and 
(at 1st Unit Test) is read as 0.62. The critical value 
ot r for significance at .01 level is .14B for degrees of 
treedom .306. This result does not support the hypothesis of 
no relationship. So the null hypothesis is rejected. The 

nhtained 'r' denotes positive, substantial relationship at 
.01 level i.e. the more the stores in P.S., the higher are 
Ivhely to be the scores in A.A. 


There is a significant positive and substantial 
telationship between P.S. and A.A. of preschool children. 

"4’stjna H[yEotheS.li 

The null hypothesis A.4.C states that there Is 
no significant relationship between P.S. and A.A. (at 1st 
vj.E.) of preschool children. The technique used in testing 
this hypothesis is the Product moment coefficient of 
corre 1 at ion. 


The 'r' was computed by drawing a scattergram in 
which the 'x' variable represents the class interval scorss 
f»t P.S. and the ’y‘ variable represents the class interval 
‘icores of A,A. (at Ist S.E.) of P.S.C.. Fro« the correlation 
matrix presented in Table 3.1 the coefficient Of correlation 
between P.S. and A,A. (at let S.E.) ie reatl as 0.36. This 





value of r 


till 


IS significant at the .01 level as the critical 
.alue for significance of 'r' at .01 level la .148 for 
degrees of freedom 306. Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
relationship is rejected as the evidence is not supportive. 


There is a significant, positive and 
, elationship between F^.S. and A.A. (at 1st 
>'reschool children. 


moderate 
S.E.) of 


estjJllQ- Hvpo t hesis A.. 4_._d 


..ign 1 1 leant 
I'f Preschool 
(tiH Product 


The hypothesis A.4.d states that there is no 
relationship between P.S. and A.A. (at 2nd U.T.) 

children. The null hypothesis was tested using 
moment coefficient of correlation technique. 


A scattergram was drawn to compute the 'r’ where 
.n th. cl.ss .nt.rv.l .cor,, o, P.S. of P.S.C. .. r,pr.,.nt.d 
i.i th. '■< vari.bl. .nd th. cl... int.rv.l .cor., of «-«■ <•« 
.-.,U U.T.) of P.S.C. .. r,pr...nl.d in th. -y’ v.ri.bl.. «. 
b. bb..rv.d from th. corr.l.t.oh h.tri. pr...ht.d ih 

:.hl. 5.1 th. co.ffic..nt of corr.l.tlOh b.t«..n P.S. .nd 

•t.A. Ct 2nd U.T. I 1 . r..d .. 0.39. Th. cr.t.c.l v.lu. of 'r' 
.or ..on.f.cnc. .t .01 l.y.l f -198 for d.,r... of fr..ddd 
305. Thi. r..ult do., hot .ppport th. hypoth..!, of no 
,-,l.t.oo.hip. SO, th. null hypoth..!. i. r.J.ct.d, Th. 
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.ibtitnec) r denotes positive, low—relationship «t .Oi level 
i.e. the more the scores in P.S., the higher »re likely to 
be the scores in A.A. 


There is a significant, positive but low 
relationship between P.S, and A.A. of Preschool children. 

I PS t in g Hyp othesi s A.4.g 

The null hypothesis A.4.» states that there is 
■o significant relationship between P.S, and A,A. (at 2nd 
S.E.) of Preschool children. The technique used in testing 
this hypothesis is the Product moment coefficient of 
I orrelation. 


The 'r' was computed by drawing a scattergram in 
which the 'k' variable represents the class interval scores 
ot P.S. and the ’y' variable represents the class interval 
scores of A.A. (at 2nd S.E.) of P.S.C. From the correlation 
MatriK presented in Table 5.1 the coefficient of correlation 
between P.S. and A.A. (at 2nd S.E.) is read as 0.26» This 
value of 'r' IB significant at the .01 level as the cnticsl 
value for significance of ’r' at ,01 level is .140 for 
.Jeyrees of freedom 306. Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
relationship is rejected as the evidence is not supportive. 




iil2 


mere ly a axqni f icant, po»itiv« but low 
trlationahip between P.S. and A.A. <at 2nd S.E.) of preschool 
I ( 11 . 1 dren . 


Cone 1us ions and Discussions 

From the foregoiciq analysis it becomes evident 
that P.S. and A.A. are s itjn i f i can t ly correlated. The 
I (■ 1 at lonsh ip is positive but Jow on the whole. It fluctuates 
trom substantial at 1st U.l. to low at 2nd S.E. This then 
implies that Psychosocial skills are important for A.A. of 
P.y.C. It IS the responsibi 1 ity of the educators tfien to 
plan the programme in such a manner that there is ample scope 
for strengthening his P.S. The school entrance itself is « 
traumatic experience producing a lot of anxiety m the child. 
When a child enters school with the necessary Psychosocial 
‘-.kills he then somehow manages to cope up with the tver 
growing expectations of school. The situation becomes mors 
difficult for children who do not possess the necessary P.S, 
Considering the importance of P.S. in establiehing rapport 
and settling down to school routine it becomes ie^ortant 
that due concern be shown in helping children develop the 
’-kill in Psychosocial ares. Apart from helping him to take 
up the tasks expected of him he would get a smooth start, 
Ttiis would also enable him to develop a favourable attitude 


to school and its routine. 




lasiiim HyfiJJ.tjif's.iS!. a-,*!. « 

The hypothesis A.5.a states that there is no 
significant relationship between Comprehension of English 
Language and Academic Achievement of Preschool children. The 
null hypothesis was tested using the Product moment 
coefficient of correlation terlinique. 


A snattergram was drawn to compute the 'r' where 
in the class interval scares of C.E.L, of P.S.C. is 
representpcl in the v ' variable and the class interval scores 
of A.A. of P.S.C. IS represented in the ’y’ variable. As can 
be observed from the correlation Matrix presented in Table 
b. 1 the coefficient of coi'relation between C.E.L. and A.A. is 
read as 0.49. The critical value of ’r' for significance at 
.01 level IS .140 for degrees of freedom 306. This result 
dues not support the hypothesis of no rel ationship. So th# 
null hypulhesis is rejected. The obtained 'r' denotes 
positive, iKoderate relationship at ,01 level i.e. the more 
the score'-, in C. I'. 1.. , the higher are likely to be the scores 
in A.A. 


There is a significant, positive but moderate 


relationship between C.E.L. and A.A. of Preschool children. 




lestjng Hypoth esis A.5. b 


5lj 


The null hypothesis A.3.b ststes that there is 
no significant relationship between C.E.L. and A.A. (at 1st 
U.T.) of Preschool children. The technique used in testing 
this hypothesis is the Product moment coefficient of 
ror re 1 at ion. 


The 'r' was computed by drawing a ecattergram in 
which the 'x' variable represents the class interval scores 
I't C.E.L. and the 'y' variable represents the class interval 
scores of A.A. (at 1st U.T.) of P.S.C.. Frc3S» the correlation 
Matrix presented in Table 5.1 the coefficient of correlation 
netween C.E.L. and A.A. (at 1st U.T.) is read as 0.71. This 
value of 'r' is significant at the .01 level as the critical 
value for significance of ‘r’ at .01 level is .148 for 
degrees of freedom 306. Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
relationship is rejected as the evidence is not supportive. 


There is a significant, positive snd a 
e<ihstantial relationship between C.E.L. and A.A. <at ist 
i' 1.) of Preschool children. 

’'pst ing Hypothesis A.5 .c 


The hypothesis A.5.C states that there is no 
^significant relationship between C.E.L. and A.A. <at 1st 

if? ^ 




.;.f. .) of Preschool children. The null hypothesis was tested 
i.t-ing the Product moment roefticient of correlation 
t f-'c hn ique . 


A scattergram was drawn to compute the r' where 
in the class interval score--. of C.E.L. of P.S.C. is 

\ etiresented in the s' variable and the class interval scores 
i'f A.A. (at 1st R.r.) of P.S.P. is represented in the 'y' 
\'ar-iahle. As can be observed from the correlation Matrix 
.'■psented in Table 5.1 the co-effictent of correlation 
rpti.'een C.E.L. and A.A. (at 1st S.E. ) is read as 0.59. The 
ntical value of r' for significance at .01 level is .14S 
or degrees of freedom 306. This result does not support the 
hypothesis of no relationship. So the null hypothesis is 
rejected. The obtained 'r' denotes positive* moderate 
relationship at .01 level i.e. the more the scores in C.E.L.* 
the higher are likely to be the scores in A.A. 


There is a significant, positive and moderate 
relationship between C.E.L. and A.A. of preschool children. 


1 estjna Hy.B oth ,f,ftis. A.t^*ji. 

The null hypothesis A.9.d st«tt» that there is 
no significant relationship between C.E.L. arvd A.A. (at 2nd 
U.T.) of Preschool children. The technique used In testing 


this hypothesis is the Product itwament coefficient of 
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-jure 1 at ion , 


The 'r' was computed by drawinQ a ecattergram in 
which the x' variable represents the class interval scores 
(jf C.E.L. and the ‘y’ variable represents the class interval 
scores of A.ft. (at 2nd U.T.) of P.S.C.. From the correlation 
natriK presented in Table 5-1 the coefficient of 
lorrelation between C.E.L. ano A.A. (at 2nd U.T.) is read 
ab 0-41. This value of ‘r* is significant at the .01 level 
as the critical value for significance of 'r' at .01 level 
;.148 for degrees of freedom 306. Therefore the null 
t vj'othesis of no relationship is rejected as the evidence is 
11 1 support i ve . 

There is a significanti positive but low 
' 1 a1 1 onah 1 p between C.E.L. and A. A. (at 2nd U.F.) of 
i-'reschool children. 

’ f’tmg. Hypot hesis A..5.._e. 

The hypothesis A.S.e states that there is no 
'significant relationship between C.E.L. and A.A. (at 2nct 
P.t.) of preschool children. The null hypothesis was tested 
using the Product moment coefficient of correlation 
technique. 


A scattergram was drawn to cottpute the ‘r* where 




the class interval scores of C.E.L. 


of P*B.C. 


i« 


i-(jp resen t ed in the 'x' variable and the class interval 
Si ores of A.A. (at 2nd 5.E.) of P.S.C. is represented in the 
y variable. As can be observed from the correlation Matrix 
presented in Table 5.1 the coefficient of correlation between 


and A.A. 

(at 

2nd S.E.) IS 

read as 

0,32. 

The 

critical 

of ‘ r ' 

for 

Sign 1ficance 

at .01 

level 

is 

.148 for 


dr.jr-ees of freedom 306. This result dots not Support the 
nyfiothesis of no relationship. So the null hypothesis is 
rjPLted. The obtained 'r' denotes positive, low 

> 1 at lonship at .01 level i.e, the more the scores in 
r.L„L., the higher are likely to be the scores in A.A. 

There is a significant positive but low 
relationship between C.E.L. and A.A. of preschool children. 


i-i in c- lusions and Discussions 

The conclusion that emerges from the above 
analysis is that there exists a strong correlation between 
i'.C.L. and A.A. It is positive significant and moderate on 
Lhf' whole and is highest compared to all the other components 
-i.R. The correlation all the same decreases from 
■f’.tantial at 1st U.T. to low at 2nd S.E. This is not very 
surprising since comprehension of the English language seems 
to be a fundamental requirement as the medium of ^instruction 
IS English, Hence if the necessary C.E.L. is present, 
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i.idcr 

t ak 1 nq 

the school 

tasks becomp smooth and easy. 

The 

, Mild 

wou 1 d 

be able to 

feel comfortable as he is 

familiar 

w 11 h 

the words that are 

spoken and is able to grasp 

what 

IS 

trie ing 

told . 

When the 

requii'ite C.E.L. is not present 

the 

chi Id 

apart 

from having difficulty in following 

wli a t 

IB 

happening in 

school would also tend to drift away 

from 

it 


,ll 1. 

This then implies that, special care must b* 
tdken in this regard and children be helped in the area, 
"jince mast of our children come from homes where no English 
IS spoken or used and unfortunately our schools barring a 
handful fallow English as the medium of instruction, graded 
sessions be organised to improve language, particularly 
rnqliah. This would immensely benefit in improving the 
scores in A.A. 

Ge neral Conclusions 

On the whole it may be concluded that 8.R. is 
significantly though moderately correlated to A.A., the 
magnitude of relationship decreases with time though, that 
IS, it IS substantial at 1st U.T. to begin with and decreases 
gradually with every test, to low at 2nd S.E. All the four 
rjmponents of S.R. are significantly correlated though in 
varying degrees. Of these the correlation of C.E.L. Is 
highest, followed closely by C.S. The lowest correlation is 




tjtftween M.S. and A.A. Another observation that emerges 
IS that though at every test the correlation is highest 
hptween C.E.L. and A-A, the correlation of C.S. and A.A. on 
the whole is higher than all other components including 
l.L.L. i.e. correlation between C.E.L. and A.A. at every test 
,s higher than C-.E. but on the whole the correlation between 
L.S, and A.A. is higher than C.E.L. 

L_ fit quo of Hypotheses 
i:K’‘-'tAe5f5'. B1-B5 


This group of hypotheses deals with the 
rtifferential distribution of A.A. amongst the various levels 
fjt S.H. scores obtained by P.S.C, 

The differences in the means of A.A. for the 
truee categories are tested using Anova and the significance 
IS tested at .05 level, or at .01 level. 

The scores obtained in S.R. were arranged in 
descending order and the top 27X and the bottom 27}< were 
taken as High scorers and Low scorers in S.R. The remaining 
middle group was put in the category of Moderate Scorers. 
Thus there were three categories obtained. 

High scorers 
Moderate scorers and 


Low scorers in S.R. and their components. 




testing of hypotheses of difference in. a. ft. QN IHE BASIS QF 

LEVELS, OF. S. Rji.. 

Tp st inQ_ Hyp oth es.^ ^ , r » ft . 

Hypothesis B.l.a in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the A.A. of Preschool 
children with different levels of 3.R. The difference among 
the means of A.A. of children with different levels of S.R. 

1 C, tested for significance using the ANOVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the A.A. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
5 .R, scares obtained by them. As the size of the sample is 
large and different groups are not comparable in size, a 
random sample of 10 children was taken from each group for 
the purpose of computing Anova. 

TABLE 5.2 

SUNS OF SQUARES k I15M 

‘-Source df Sums of Squares Mean Squares F 


Vtptween 2 

Groups 


23017.38 


11508.69 

13.14 


Within 

Conditions 


27 


23642.09 


873.63 






Si: 


The valup of p which i-s »i rjn i f icant 
iGign 1 f 1 c.arce far F at .05 level 3.3S and .01 level ” 5.49 
f(ir lif r, 27 ). Tlir obtained evidence does not support the 
null hypothesis of no significant difference among means of 
A.A. Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a 
significant difference in the A.A. of children with different 
levels of S.R. 


As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
critical ratio test war. applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 


TABLE 5.3 

means & Sfis. QE A.A. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEVELS QF S.R. 


Group 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High S.R. 

218.35 

28.05 

13.02 

3.72 

Big. at .01 






level 

Moderate B.R. 

169.85 

30.14 




High S.R. 

210.35 

28.05 

14.07 

4.64 

Sig. at .01 






level 

Low S.R. 

152.98 

34.34 




Moderate S.R. 

169.85 

30.14 

14.49 

1. 16 

Not Sig 

Low S.R. 

152.98 

34.54 





to 











Si.jnif ir ,ince of 'f at .05 level 2.04 and at 
0.01 level 2.77 for df 2, 27. 

The -f value for the difference between means of A.A. of 
Hugh and Moderate groups is 3.72 which is significant. 

■'he 't' value for the difference between High and Low Groups 
m their A.A. is 4.64. This value of 't' is significant. 

ihp t value for difference in moans of A.A. for Moderate 
ami Low groups is 1,16 which is not significant. 

' ’‘'t-L'l'l Hjypothecijs 

Hypothesis B.l.b in the null form states that 
tiiprp IS no significant difference in the A.A. of Preschool 
i-hildren with different levels of M.S. The difference among 
Ihu means of A.A. of children with different levels of M.S. 
K- tested for significance using the ANQVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the A.A. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
n.F3,. obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
different groups are not comparable in sizi) a random 
‘‘dmple of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 
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TABLE 5.4 


§Utl5 0£ SQllARES S. MEAN 



Source df Sums of Square* Mean Squares F 


Between 2 15765.27 7BB2.63 

Groups 


11.40 


Within 27 18676.10 691.71 

Conditions 


The value of F is significant (significance for 
I at .05 level = 3.35 and .01 level " 5.49 for df 2, 27), 
The obtained evidence does not support the null h/pothesis of 
no significant difference among means of A.A. Hence the 
hypothesis IS rejected. There is a significant difference in 
the A.A. of children with different levels of M.S. 


As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. Soi, the 
i-pitical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 
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T Al'lL F S , S 

MFAN-^, F. :■)]>, ()F O.-A- t^F 1;HILPRFN WI TH 

!?.'f i-FyFLfi. yr 


fjroup 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High M . S . 

206.00 

28.83 

12.26 

3.04 

Sig. at .01 

Moderate M.S. 

168.70 

23.93 




High M.S. 

206.00 

28.83 

13.49 

4.09 

Sig. at .01 

tow M.S. 

131.00 

31.40 




Moderate M.S. 

168.70 

25.93 

12.88 

1.37 

Not Sig. 

Low M.S. 

151.00 

31.40 





Significance of 't' at .05 level ® 2.04 and at 
0.01 level = 2.77 for df 2, 27. 

The ’t' value for the difference between means of A.A. of 
High and Moderate is 3.04 which is significant. 

The 't' value for the difference between High and Low in 
tneir A.A. is 4,08. This value of *t' is significant. 

The 't' value for difference in means of A.A. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 1.37 which is not significant. 


Hy pothesis B , 1 .c 


Hypothesis B.l.c in the null form states that 
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tiifTt? IS •"’CJ Significant difference in the A.A. of Preschool 
children with different levels of C.S. The difference among 
the means of A.A. of children with different levels of C.S. 
IS tested for significance using the ANQVA 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the A.A. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
C.S. obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
and different groups are not comparable in size, a random 
sample of lO children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 

table: 5.6 

SUMS QF. SQUARES ^ MEAN VA RIANCES 

faource df Sums of Squares Mean Squares F 


F’e t we en 

2 

20640.60 

10320.30 

lil'OUps 





7.70 


Within 

27 

36209.70 

1341.10 

Cond 1 tions 



1 


The value of F is significant (significance for 
F at .05 level “ 3.35 and -01 level ■ 5.49 for df 2, 271. 
The obtained evidence does not support the null hypothesis of 
no significant difference among means of A.A. Hence the 
hypothesis is rejected. There is a significant difference in 






027 


rt a of rhildren with different levels cjf C.S. 

. ne f’-M- “ ■ 

As F has emerqed significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
■ritical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
ijifferences is significant. 


TABLE h.7 

M EANS & SDs 0f;:_ A.A. (JTl C HILDREN WI_[H. 
DI FFERENT LEVEL S OF C.S. 


»_ _ — — — • 

. 






firoup 


M 

SD 

BED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

HiQh C.S. 


226.1 

29.02 

15.13 

2.87 

Sig . at .01 
level 

'‘'udcrate 

C.S. 

1Q2.6 

38.05 



M M Ml 

‘h gh C.S. 


226.1 

29,02 

16.31 

3.85 

Big. at .01 
level 

L ow C.S. 


163.4 

42.62 



_ 

I'lodpr.ite 

C.S. 

182.6 

38.05 

18.07 

1.06 

Not Sig. 

l.iiw C.S. 


163.4 

42.62 






Significance 

of ' t' 

at .05 

level “ 

2.04, at .01 

1 " V B 1 = 

2.77 

for dt 2,27 

B 





The f value for the difference between mean, of A.A. of 
High and Moderate is 2.87 which is significant. 

The t- value for the difference between High and Low in 

their A.A. is 3.85. This value of ‘t' 1* significant. 

The 't' value for difference in means of A.A. for Modera 
and Low levels is 1.06 which i* not slgnifican 
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Ip stin q Hvoathesis B .1.d 

Hypothesis B.l.d in the null fortn states that 
there is no significant difference in the A.A. of Preschool 
rhildren with different levels of P.S,, The difference among 
the means of A.A. of children with different levels of P.0. 
IS tested for significance using the ANOVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the A.A. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
P.S. obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
and different groups are not comparable in size, a random 
'.ample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
t'urpose of computing Anova. 


TABLE 5.B 

SUMS OF SQUARES Si flEAN VARIANCES 


Source df Sums of Squares Mean Squares F 


Between 2 17676.07 0338.03 

nroups 

6.06 

1^1 thin 27 39359.00 1457.77 

'.r.indi t ions 

The value of F which is 6.06 is significant 
^significance for F at .05 level ” 3.35 and .01 level » 5.49 
for df 2, 27). The obtained evidence does not support the 
null hypothesis of no significant difference among means of 







,,.A. Hence the hypothecs i a rejected. There is a 

anjnificant ditference in the A.A. of children with different 
1 y fJ 1 ^ P . ’-5 • 


As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
t-ritical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 


TABLE 5.9 

M£AN‘L «L ?iQ^. QE A.A. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEVELS QF P.S. 


tiroup 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High P.S. 

200.7 

36.32 

17.00 

2.61 

Sig. at .05 
level 

Moderate P.S. 

164,2 

39.95 




High P.S. 

200.7 

36.32 

17.49 

3.23 

Sig. at .01 
level 

Low P.S. 

132.3 

41.69 




Mod e r a t e P.S. 

164.2 

39.95 

18.26 

0.69 

Not Sig. 

low P.S. 

152.3 

41.69 





Significance of 

‘ t' at .05 

level 

® *01 


level f. 2,77, 

hie t' value for the difference between means of A.A. of 
High and Moderate is 2.d)l which is significant at .05 level. 
The 't' value for the difference between High and Low in 
their A.A. is 3.23. This value of ’f is significant. 
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j-he 't value for difference in means of A.A. for Moderate 
; 3 nd Low levels i‘i .A5 which ib not significant. 

r.' stinq hygothesi s D..J_ 5 .e_ 

Hypothesis D.l.e in the null form states that 
there la no significant difference in the A.A. of Preschool 
children with different levels of C.E.L.. The difference 
iinung the means of A.A. of children with different levels of 
C.C.L. IS tested for signiticance. using the ANOVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
MU’ A.A. of cluUlren was on tin* basis of different levels of 
r,,F..L. obtained bv them. As the size of the sample is large 
and different gr'oups arc not comparable in size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 

TABLE 5.10 

SUMS. QF SflUaEfiS it C3EM 


Source df Sum* of Squares Mean Squares F 


Between 

Groups 

2 

36499.60 

18249.30 


13.69 


Within 

27 

39990.10 

1332.97 

Conditions 
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The value of F which Is 13.69 is Significant 
isignificance tor F at ,0b level = 3.33 and .01 level ■ 5.49 
for df 1* The obtained evidence does not support 
the null h/pothesis of no significant difference among means 
of A. ft. Hence the hypotheses is rejected. There is a 
significant difference in the A.A. of children with different 
levels of C.E..L . 


As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
ti eat the data to further process of testing. Bo, the 
ifitical ratio tost was applied to find out which of the 3 
c1iffer»nces is significant. 

TABLE 5.11 

MEANS & SDs OF A.A. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DIF FEREN T LEVELS OF C.E.L. 


f'-raup 

M 

SD 

High C.E.L. 

220.9 

22.19 

Moderate C.E.L. 

172.2 

40.02 

High C.E.L. 

22.9 

22.19 

1 nw C.E.L . 

145.2 

48.27 

Moderate C.E.L, 

172.2 

40.02 

Low C.E. 1. . 

'4b..' 

48.27 


BED t Level of 

Significance 


14.47 3.92' Big. at .01 

level 


16.BO 4.98 Sig. at .01 

level 


19.03 


1.36 


Not Sig. 
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Uifc’ 'jiqn I i H flni-i' of ' t ' .05 level ~ 04 , at 

.01 lev(?l tor rtf 2, J7. 

Il't’ t v'hIlu’ for' t.he rtiffprencp between mean's of A.A. of 
Hioh and Moderate Qroup?i is 3.92 which is significant at .01 
level. 

)he t value for the difference between High and Low groups 
111 their A.A. is 4,9H. This value of 't’ is significant at 
,01 level. 

The 'f value for difference in means of A.A, for moderate 
iind Low levels is 1.3A which is not significant. 

f.i^n rlusio os and Disc ussions 

The analysis of the results lead to the 
following conclusions - the high scorers in S.R. score high 
iM A.A, and vice versa. This could be because being more 
ready scholastically they tend to be better equipped to meet 
the demands of the school better and thus cope with them. 
Ihp high scorers in S.R. differ Significantly in their A,A, 
scares compared to the Moderate and Low scorers. But the 
moderate S.R. scorers do not seem to differ significantly in 
thi’ir A.A. scores from the Low S.R. scorers. The same 
f'lttern can be observed with all the components of S.R. 
Ht’iice it can he surmised that S.R.. and A.A. art closely 
ti'-'-scjciated with each other. 




05 

tf^ TING QL HY_P_0TH E5ES OF DIFFERENCE IN L .S. ON THE BASIS OF 
LjiV Et-S OF SjRjl 


res tinq Hypothesis B.2.a 

Hypothesis B.2.a in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the L.S. of Preschool 
children with different levels <jf 5.R. The difference among 
the means of L.S. of children with different levels of S.R» 
1 -. tested for significance using the ANOVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the L.S, of children was on the basis of different levels of 
S.R. obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
and different groups are not comparable in size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova, 

TABLE 3.12 


SUMS QF SGLUAREg & nsftM VftRieMZSS, 


Source 

df 

Sums of Squares 

Mean Squares 

F 

Between 

Groups 

2 

2240.20 

1124.10 

7.16 

Within 

27 

4237.02 

136.93 


Conditions 














The value of F which ie 7.16 is significant 
(significance for F at .05 level = 3.35 and .01 level » 5.49 
for df 2, 27). The obtained evidence does not support the 
null hypothesis of no significant difference aniong means of 
L.S. Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a 
significant difference in the L.S. of children with different 
levels of S.R. 


As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
ij 1 fferences is significant. 


TABLE 5.13 

MEANS 6 SDs OF L.S. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFEREN T LEVELS OF S.R. 


(-3 roup 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

Hitjh S.R. 

72.13 

11.7B 







5.43 

2.93 

Sig. at .01 






level 

"'nc’erate S.R. 

56.23 

12.49 




M-.gh S.R. 

72.13 

11.70 







5.59 

3.60 

Big. at .01 






level 

1 i-'i'.' S.R. 

52.03 

13. 18 





Moderate S.R. 56.23 12.49 


Low S.R. 52.03 13.IB 


5.74 


0.73 


Not Sig 









Significance of ' f at .05 level 2.04, at .01 
l,vel 2.77 for rif 2,27. 

The ‘f value for the difference between means of L.S. of 
iiicjh and Moderate groups is 2.93 which is significant. 

The 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
)n their L.S. is 3,60. This value of 't' is significant. 

Uip 't' value for difference in means of L.S. for Moderate 
jnd Low groups is .73 which is not significant. 


1 p « 5 tinq Hypoth pses .Pj,.2..b 

Tfip null hvpothe«.in D.2.h states that there i« 
, 1 ’ yiqnifuant difference in the L.S. of pre-school children 
mith diftereiiL lev-eln uf M.li. Hie terlinique used to test 
liif? hypothesis IS the one way classification of analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) 


The scores of M.S. obtained by children at 
different levels were used as criterion to classify the L.S. 
■^.cures. Since the sample size for the study is large and 
ilitferent groups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose Of 


computing ANOVA. 
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TABLE 5.14 

SUMS OF. SQUARES & MEAN VARIANCES 


Source Suma ui Square Mean Square F 


Between 2 1357.U7 678.93 

Groups 

4.15 

Within 2/ 4417.S<> 163.61 

Cnnri’ tu-H'’-. 


The F value for the difference among means of 
L.S. of High, Moderate and Low groups is 4.13 which is 
.ignificant at .05 level (significance of F at .03 level ■ 
3.35 and at .01 level “ 5.49 for df 2 and 27), 
Therefore, the null hypothesis of no significant difference 
among means does not stand tenable at .05 level. There is a 
significant difference among the High, Moderate and Low 
groups in their L.S. 


As the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis, the 
t' test IS applied to find out which of the differences is 


•significant. 







TADLE 5.15 


i5.37 


MKANs I SDs OF L.5. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEVELS OF M.S. 


Group 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High M.S. 

67.9 

11.32 

5.54 

2.24 

Sig. at .05 






level 

hijderate 

M.S. 57.5 

13.37 




High M.S. 

67.9 

11.32 

5.63 

2.77 

Sig. at .01 






level 

L. n ■ s s 

54.3 

13.75 




'•luilerate 

M.S. 57.5 

13.27 

6.07 

0.53 

Not 5 iq. 

ow M.S. 

54.3 

13.75 





Significance of 

‘t' at .05 

level 

2.04, at O.OI 


u vel 2.77 for df 2, 27. 

ihe 't' value for the difference between means of L.S. of 
Miqh and Moderate groups is 2.24 which is significant at .05 


11' e 1 . 

The t' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
ut their L.G. is 2.77. This value of ‘t is significant at 
both levels. 

Ihe t' value for difference in means of L.S, for Moderate 
and Low levels is 0.53 which is not significant. 











n . 2, c 
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HypntheBis B.2.c in th* null form »tat«« that 
there is no significant difference in the L.S. of Preschool 
t:hildren with different levels of C.B. The difference among 
the means of L.S. of children with different levels of C.S. 
IS tested for significance using the ANOVA 


The criterion used for classifying the scores 
nt the L.S. of children was on the basis of different levels 
of C.B. obtained by them. As the size of the sample Is large 
and different qroupa are not comparable in size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for tha 
purpose of computing Anova. 


TABLE 5.16 

SUMS OF SQUARES MEAN VARIANCES 


Source df Sums of Squares Mean Squares F 


Between 2 2006.47 1003.23 

Groups 

6.20 


Within 27 4366.30 161.72 

Cond 1 t 1 ons 


The value of F which is 6.20 is significant 
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^ 5 lQn^tlud^c.e fur f' at .0L> level *= 3.35 «nd .01 lev*!, » 3.49 
far df 2, 27) . The obtained evidence does not support th* 
null hypothesis ot no siqnificant difference amonQ means of 
L.S. Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a 
significant difference in the L.S. of children with different 
levels of C.ij. 


As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So the, Wxe 
critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 


table S.17 

MEANts V Sps. Of. L .JS.„ OF CHILDREN WITH 
DI FFERENT LEVE LS QF C.S. 


Group 

f1 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High C.S. 

71,4 

11.57 

5.6B 

2.68 

Sig. at .01 
level 

Moderate C.S. 

56.2 

13.72 




High C.S. 

71.4 

11,57 

S.79 

3.26 

Sig. at .01 
1 evel 

1 .iw C.S. 

52.5 

14.21 





Moderate C.S. 36.2 13.72 


Low C.S. 52.5 14.21 


6.25 


0.59 


Not SiQ. 
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hhgnif icance ot ’t' at .03 lavBl » 2.04, at 

.01 level - 2.77 for df 2, 27. 

The t' valur tor the difference between meane of L.S. of 
Hiqh and Modpratp groups 155 2.60 which is Significant. 

The 't' value for the difference between High and Low 
groups in their L.S. is 3.26. This value of 't' is 
r-i gn 1 f 1 c an t. 

The ‘f value for difference in Means of L.S. for Moderate 
and Low levels is .59 which is not significant, 

! .O'.it inu d. 

Itir tiull l)y'|Jotht*sm B.2.d states that there is 
no significant difference in the L.S. of Preschool children 
with different levels of P.S. The technique used to test the 
hypothesis IS tlie une way classification of analysis of 
vdi lance (AN(JVA) 


Ihr '.Lor'Ms of F*.S. obtained by children at 
-liferent levels were used as criterion to classify the L.S. 
■-M-ures, Since the sample size for the study is large and 
Uifer'ent groups are not comparable in size, 3 random sample 
Jt 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose of 
ifimputing ANDVA. 




i 


FABLE S.IB 


Qf SQUARE^ ?«, MEAN 


jivjurce df Sums of Square Mean Squares F 


Between 2 2006.-47 1003.23 

Ht’oups 


5.98 


Within 27 4530.20 167.79 

Lund it ions 


The F valije for the difference among means of 
I .S. of High, Moderate and Low Groups is 5.98 which is 
significant (significance of F at .05 level = 3.35 and at .01 
level = 5.49 for df 2, 27). Therefore the null hypotheses of 
riu significant difference among means does not stand tenable. 
There is a significant difference among the High, Moderate 
and Low groups in their L.S. 


As the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis, the 
t test is applied to find out which of the differences is 


•iignif leant. 







TrtHlX r 3.19 



rif ON-". liU?., Qf-;. L.jii. OF_ LIHILDROVI. WnH. 

lur-rLRf.NT it'.VKr, gj p.?j, 


Group 

M 

SO 

High P.B. 

/I. / 

i 2.08 

Moderate P .r,. 

ri6-5 

13.5 

High P.S. 

/1. / 

12.00 

Low P.S, 

52.8 

1 4. OU 

Moderate P.B. 

56.1' 

1.5.5 

Low P.S. 

52.8 

t4.0<) 


Siqnitnrdinre at 


Bf.D t Level of 

Significance 


b.BH 7.W? ;>iq- at .05 

level 


5.79 .5.16 Biq. at .01 

1 evel 


6.15 0.60 Not SiQ. 


05 level 2.04, .01 level 2.77 


for df 2,2/. 


The 't' value for the difference between means of L.S. of 
High and Moderate groups is 2.59 which is significant at .05 
level. 


The 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their L .B. is 3.16. This value of ’f is significant. 

The 't‘ value for difference in means of L.S. for Moderatt 
and Low levels is 0.60 which is not significant. 


r\> 
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1 •'''iincL 5. L'i. It..2. e. 


Hypothpsi*j D.2.e in thy null form *tateffl that 
there is no significant difference in the L.S. of Preschool 
children with different levels of C.E.L.. The difference 
among tfie meaiT.-. nf L.ti- of children with different levels of 
C.F-.L. la tested for significance using the ANOVA. 


The ('(’itf. ifjf» used for classifying the scores of 
the L.f'. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
d.t.L. obtained by them. As tl»e size of the sample is large 
and different groups are not comparable in size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 

TABLE 5.20 

SUM S OF SQUARES h MEAN VARIANCES 

Source df Sums af Squares Mean Squares F 


Between 2 2S97.67 144-8.93 

tjroups 

B.55 

Within 27 4575.50 169.46 

Conditions 


Ifte value of f which is 8.55 is significant 
<5ign 1 ficance for F at ,OS level = 3.35 and .01 level - 5.49 
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t -1 - di '^7). The atatainpd pvidenrre does not support th» 

,nll hypothesis of no significant difference among means of 
, Hi'tu e thr tiypnthf'yis is rejected. There i» * 

^.ignificant difference in the L.U. of children with different 

it'vt'ls CsE-L,-« 


f-ls F has emerged <-i sgn i f if. an t it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
, ,,iiral ratio test was applird tu find out which of the 3 

eYgppncc'S i*"* ni(3ni"fit4jnt* 


TABl E Ir.Pi 

MHANs ^ Bits 01 I .S. OF CHILDRE-N WIJLy. 
DIFFE RENT LJ^/ELg. OF 


droup 

M 

SD 

5ED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

MlQh CeEeL. ■ 

71.9 

11,32 

5.52 

3.01 

Sig. at .01 
level 

Moderate C.E.L. 

55.3 

13.30 




High C.E.L . 

71.9 

11.32 

5.93 

3.95 

Stg. at .01 
level 

1ow C.E.L• 

4Q.5 

14.93 




Moderate C.E.L. 

55,3 

13.30 

6.32 

1.00 

Hot Sig. 

1ow C.E.L. 

48.5 

14.93 



. ^ ^■— 


Significance at .05 level - 2.04, •t .01 level ■ 


2.77 for 2, 27. 

The 't' value for the difference between m**n* Of L-.S. of 










Iiiyh and Madprat# groups is 3.01 which ib significant. 

rhp t valiip for the difforence between High and Low groups 

1(1 their L.S. IS 3.9S. This value of 't' is significant. 

The t' value for difference in means of L.S. for Moderate 
,jnc1 Low levels is l.OQ which is not significant. 

rniii .lusions anji D iscussions 

The conclusion that emerges from these 
•,tati5tical analysis is that the scores of L.S. is 
interrelated with the scores of S.R. Children with high 
scores in S.R. significantly differ in their L.S. scores from 
those with Moderate and Low scores of S.R. The same pattern 
can be seen in the components of S.R. too. But between the 
Moderate and Low scorers of B.R. there is no significant 
difference in the L.S. scores. The highest difference in 
the L.S, scores is in the different levels of Comprehension 
of Lnglish language and Cognitive scores where even the High 
ant' Moderate differ significantly at .01 level. 


The results may be because if the S.R. is high 
till child dues not have any difficulty in developing language 
'Allis and thus score high and vice/versa. The general 
runducive environment available strengthens his Readiness for 
school tasks and thus prepare him to fare well. It may be 
then concluded that S.ii. s igni f icantly influences the L.S. 


scores of P.S.C. 




' i J IJ5*& QL HYPO T HESES OF DIFFERENCE IN N.W. ON THE BAS IS QF 

1 s.-R.-. 

> est IRQ H ypothesis B.3.a 

Hypothesis B.3.a in the null ■form states that 
there is no significant difference in the N.W. of Preschool 
thildren with different levels of S.R. The difference among 
M-te means of N.W. of children with different levels of S.R. 
tested for significance using the ANOVA. 

The criterion used for classif/ing the scores of 
the N.W. of children was on the basis of different levela of 
G.R. obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
and different groups are not comparable in size, a random 
nample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
Durpose of computing Anova. 

TABLE 5.22 

SUMS OF SQUARES MEAN VARIANCES 


‘.jii'ce df Sums of Squares Mean Squares F 


Between 2 2944,69 1472.34 

Uroups 

16.16 

Within 27 . 2457,46 91.02 

Conditions 
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The value nf F which its 16.IB is significant 
(significance for f at .05 level = 3.35 and .01 level ■ 

5,49 for df i 2.7)- Ihe obtained evidence does not support 
the null hypc)thi?sis of no snjnificant difference among means 
of N.W. Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a 
significant difference in the N.W. of children with 
different levels of S.R. 


Rs r has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
ii 1 f re renews I'l significant. 

fABLt: 5.23 

MEA N S ^ SDs OF. N_.OF CHILDREN WITH 
IlII-.f.fiRENl LSIVELS OF S.R. 


ircH'P 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

Migh S.R. 

72.95 

10 . B2 

4.39 

4.36 

Sig. at .01 






level 

Muderate E 

S.R. 53.83 

8.69 




High S.R. 

72.93 

10.02 

4.52 

4.98 

Sig. at .01 






level 

l-ou S.R. 

50.45 

9,32 





Moderate S.R. 33.83 8.69 


low S.R. SO.45 9.32 


4.03 


0.84 Not Sig 











*9ifjn 1 f 1 ranc* «t .Ob l«vrl »■ 2.04, at .01 l»v»l « 
j. ’ ^ tuf (jf .',2/. 

ffi* t valup for the difference between means of N.W. of 
Hifjh and Mnderatp gmiip*? i*i 4..t/> which i* significant. 

The ‘t value fur the differenfe between High and Low groups 
in their i?, A.^B. This value of t is significant. 

Ihe t value tar differente u' means of N.W. for Moderate 
ad tow levels is .U4 which is rot •. ign i f i c an t. 


^est^nq Hj-pothes I s D.3.b 

Ihe null hyputliesis tJ.i.b States that there l« 
no significant difference m the N.W. of Preschool children 
with different levels of M.S. The technique used to test the 
hypothesis is the one way classification of analysis of 
variance <ANQVA) 


The scores of the M.S. obtained by children at 
different levels were used as criterion to classify the N.W. 
scores. Since the sample siae tor the study is large and 
jllifferent groups are not comparable in size, a random samplS 
©f to children was taken, froai each group for the purpose of 
1;'-icomput ing ANOVA. 

m 




TABLE 5,24 



SUMS QF SQUARE Sl M£M VARIAf^CES 


Hcjui'ce df Bums of Squsrs Mssn Squsrt F 


titflween 2 1549.07 774.53 

Groups 

s.ee 

Within 27 3558.30 131.79 

Conditions 


The F value for the difference etnon^ means of 
N.w, of High, Moderate and Low Groups is 5.88 which is 
significant (significance of F at .03 level » 3.35 and at .01 
level = 5.49 for df 2, 27).therefore the null hypothesis of 
no significant difference among means does not stand tenable. 
There is a significant difference among the High, Moderate 
and Low groups in their N.W. 


As the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis, the 
t test is applied to find out which of the differences is 


'■ igru t leant. 
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TABLE 5.25 

M£AM s k SDs QF N.J 5 L OF. CHILDREN WITH 
Di rFER ENr LEV ELS QF M.S. 


wroup 


M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 







Signlf 1 C anct 

High M.S. 


68.9 

11.41 

5.05 

2.18 

8 ig. at .05 







level 

Moderate 

M.S. 

57.9 

11.17 




High M.S. 


68.9 

U.41 

5.44 

3.20 

Sig. at .01 







level 

1 nw M.S. 


51.5 

12.07 




Moderate 

M.S. 

57.9 

11.17 

5.39 

1.19 

Not Sig. 

Low M.S. 


5.15 

12.87 





Significance at .05 level = 2.04, at .01 level ■ 

tor dt 2, 27. 

’ t value for the difference between means of N.W. of 
ion and Moderate groups is 2.1B which is significant at .09 
.-1 . 

’'1 t’ value for the difference between High and Low groups 
tlis’ir N.W .15 3.20. This value of 'f is significant at 
i cit.) levels. 

The 't' value for difference is means of N.W. for Moderate 
arul Low levels is 1.19 which is riot i. ign 1 f leant» 
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Hypothesis 13.3.C in the null form states that 
t(jf>re IS no significant difference in the N.W. of Preschool 
i.hildren with different levels of C.B. The difference amonQ 
»;he means of N.W. of children with different levels of C.S. 
j>. tested for sigt\ 1 1 ic ance using the ANOVA. 

The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
t;ii> N.W. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
I .B. obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
.>i\d different groups are not comparable in size, a random 
.ample of 10 children was taken from each group for th# 
purpose of computing Anova. 

TABLE 5.26 

SUMS OF SQUARES & MEAN VARIANCES 



df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

EH’tween 

2 

2409.BO 

1204.90 


i roups 




7.49 

i’' 1 1 h i n 
fond 1 1 1 ons 

27 

4343.40 

160.87 



The 


»alue of F which is 7.49 Is significant 


(significance for F at 0.05 1 m.iS jmid t ^ ^ 

4 ‘■'i. *• ^ 


- fn.. M : K ft > 1 







s. 1‘- ’t'l' . 1 t !lt.. t.bt.iined eviclunce dae«5 not 

.-,iM|)or-t Ihp null hvniithPt,,., n f no Biqmficant difference 
diTiong mean'b ui N.W. Hynce the fiypothe-^is is rejected. There 
,r, a siqnitii-ant differencr in the N.W. of children with 
clittfif'ent levels of C^.S, 

As f has emerged 'iqnificant it i« necessary to 
I (.at the data to further process of testing. So, the 
iritical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
iji f f rrences i «-> significant. 

TABLt &.27 

k. or OF CHILDREN WITH 

DlfFER&NT. LEyp.LS QF C.5. 


I'iraup 

M 

SD 

SED t 

Level of 
Significance 

High C.S. 

72.9 

11.53 

5.51 2.07 

Sig. at .01 





level 

Modrratp 

C.S. 57.1 

13.05 



High C.S. 

72.9 

11.53 

5.73 3.67 

Sig. at .01 





level 

1 1 ii" C . S . 

51.0 

14.00 



Mode rate 

C.S. 57.1 

13.05 

6.07 0.87 

Not Sig. 

1 C7W C.S. 

51.0 

14.00 




SignificancB 

at .05 

level “ 2.04, at 

.01 level « 


2.77 for df 2, 27. 

The 't' value tor the difference between means of N.W. of 
High and Moderate groups is 2.B7 which is significant. 
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jr,p t vAl<if> for th* diffprrnce b»tw*»n Hitjh »nd l-fw group* 
in Ihrir N.U. i “W ^,.6/. thi-i value of t »« *igo i f ic*rit . 

TO,? t value tor difference in means of N.W. for Moderate 
cl Low levels is .H7 which is not significant. 


an 


t^ ti ng Hypoth_esis ^;.d 

The null hypothesis B.3.d •tate* tr»at there i* 
smnific-ant difference m toe N.W. of Preschool children 
w;'.h rliftr.eut ieveL. of P.b. h. technique u.ed to le*t the 
hvpothec.is IS the nnr way classification of analysis of 

» <ftNiivn) 


,l„ »tor.. ul H.S. ubt.in.d by childr.n .t 

l.vylb d..d .. c-.t.r.cn «h. N.W. 

,cor.b. S.nc. thy •*“'»>' ■’ 

d.yf.r.nt ,rdu». T. hot co«..r.ol. .n ..I., • -nOo. .wU 

o, ,0 chtldr.n l.h.n troo ..ch group tor th. puroo.. o* 

computing ANOVA- 

TABLE 5.2B 

SUMS ^ SQUARES k Cfifiil 



Source 


Between 

Broupa 


df 


Sums of Square 


Mean Square 


Hi thin 27 

Oondit 1 one 


2006.47 

4S48.W 


1003.23 

168.48 


5pW 


'%4r- 









The F value for the difference among means of 
M.W. of Hnjli, Moderate and Low groups is 5.93 which is 
5 i,nificant (significance of F at .05 level ■ 3,33 and at .01 
level = 5,49 tor df 2,27). Therefore the null hypothesis of 
no ign 1 1 1 c ail I difference among means does not stand tenable, 
inere is a significant difference among the High, Moderate b 
1 i)iw groups in their N.W, 


As the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis, the 
t test IS applied to find out which of the differences is 
s 1 ijn 1 f 1 c ant. 

TABLE 3.29 

MEANS & SDs OF N.W. OF CHILDREN WITH 
u.irrtRENi kEVf:\.5 pr fu£.._ 


Ilf 'UP 

M 

SO 

SED 

t 

Level of 






Significanc* 

Miljh F.S. 

69.6 

12.02 

5.73 

2.65 

5ig. at .05 






level 

Moderate P.S. 

54.4 

13.55 




High P.S, 

69.6 

12,02 

5.B5 

3.23 

Sig. at .01 






level 

L tJio P.S. 

50.7 

14.05 




Moderate P.S, 

54.4 

13.55 

6. 17 

0.60 

Not Sig. 

L.ho P.S. 

30.7 

14.05 





Significance at .03 level, at .01 level tor df 

2, 27. 

The 't value for tfie difference between means of N.W. of 
ifliHiQh and Moderate groups is 2.65 which is significant at .05 










'HP t valiip for thp diffvrvncp bctw*an High and Low groups 
in their N.W. is 3.!?3< This value of ‘t* is significant* 

The 't' value for difference in means of N.W. for Maderste 
and Low levels is 0.60 which is not significant. 

Hypo t hes is B.3. e 

Hypothesis B,3.e in the null form states that 
trr<re IS no significant difference in the N.W, of Preschool 
rhildren with different levels of C.E.L. The difference anwing 
the means of N.W. of children with different levels of C.£,L. 

4 

1 v. tested for significance using the ANQVA. 

The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the N.W. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
r:.t;.L. obtained by them. As the size of the sample .is largs 
and different groups are not comparable ih size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 

TABLE 5.30 

suns OF SQUARES k NEftN VAHI^NCjES 


finurce 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 

2 

6034.87 

3017.43 

9.75 

Within 

Conditions 

27 

8352.10 

309.34 
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The value of F which is 9.75 is significant 
(mqnif icanct? f<ir F at .05 - 3.35 and .01 level " 5.49 

tor df 2, 27). The obtained evidence does not support the 
null hypothesis of no significant difference among means of 
IM.W. Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a 
significant difference in the W.W. of children with different 
11-'V 1 s of C.. F ■> L ■ 


As F has emetgod significant it is necessary to 
*^ir£it the data to further process of testing. So, the 
ratio test wan applied to find out wtiich of the 3 
differences is significant. 


TAULE 5.31 

ME ANS % SDs OF N.N. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DlFFE R ENr LEVELS QF C.E.L. 


firoup 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

iligh C.E.L. 

80.4 

15.21 

7.50 

3.56 

Sig. at .01 






level 

Moderate C.E.L. 

53-7 





High C.E.L. 

90.4 

10.19 

7.73 

4.22 

Sig. at ,01 






Level 

i ow C.E.L. 

47.8 





Moderate C.E.L. 

53.7 

19.12 

S.35 

0.71 

Not Sig. 

Low C.E.L. 

47.8 













Significance at .05 level, at .01 level for df 

2, 27. 

The 't' value for the difference between means of N.W. of 
High and Moderate groups is 3.56 which is significant. 

The 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their N.W. is 4.22. this value of *t' is significant. 

Tne t' value for difference in means of N.W. for Moderate 
dnd Low levels is .71 which is not significant at any level. 


rrnc 1 us ion fa and Discu ssions 

Uit> interesting facte tfiat are revealed from the 
(Miiieeding analysis is that S.R. and N.W. are interrelated. 
Between the Moderate and low levels of S.R. and its 
components the difference does not seem to be significant. 


This IS because the favourable S.R, developed, 
helps the child to score favourably in N.W. and if the S.R. 
1 '-. not developed the child finds it difficult to cope up with 
the tasks of N.W. 


iL b1 ING QF. HYPQTHESE.S QF DIFFERENCE UH G.K. QN Xtig. BASIS QE. 
tC VELS OF S.R. 


IgS-t-inQ Hypothesis B. 4. a 


Hypothesis B.4.a in the null form states that 




Significance at .05 level, at .01 level for df 

2, 27. 

The t' value for the difference between means of N.W. of 
High and Moderate groups is 3.56 which is significant. 

The 't' value for the differetice between High and Low groups 
in their N.W. is 4.22. this value of ’f is significant. 

The t' value for difference in means of N.W. for Moderate 
and Low levels is .71 which is not significant at any level. 


'‘-'rncJ_ua_ip.njs. and Discubasions 

IliL* interesting facts that aie revealed from the 
I'luceeding analysis is that S.R. and N.W. are interrelated. 
Between the Moderate and low levels of S.R. and its 
components the difference does not seem to be significant. 


This IS because the favourable S.R. developed, 
htjlps the child to score favourably in N.W. and if the S.R. 
1 not developed the child finds it difficult to cope up with 
the tasks of N.W. 


QF HYPOTHESES QF DIFFERENCE IN fiaJli- QM Ih!£ EfiSIS. QE 
LEVELS OF S.R. 


Isalim Hypothesis 6 ,4, ^ 


Hypothesis B.4.a in the null form states that 




therfi 1*5 no significant difference in the G.K. of Preschool 
Lhildren with different levels of S.R. The difference among 
the means of 6.K. of children with different levels of S.R. 
15 tested for significance using the ANOVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the 
the G.K. of children was on the basis of different 
S.R. obtained by them. As the size of the sample 
and different groups are not comparable in sizef 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group 
purpose of computing Anova. 


scores of 
levels of 
IS large 
a random 
for the 


TABLE 5.32 

SIJCIS. OF SQUeBES I*. MEANa QF yBRie.NC&g. 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 

2 

2617.21 

130S.61 

13.73 

Within 

Cond 1 tions 

27 

2572.56 

93.28 



The value of F which is 13.73 is significant 
(significance for F at 0.05 level « 3.35 and .01 level ■ 
5.49 for df 2, 27). The obtained evidence does not support 
the null hypothesis of no significant difference among means 
of G.K. Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a 
significant difference in the G.K. of children with different 


levels of S.R. 








A*-, F 

ha<5 emerijed significant 

it IS necessary 

to 

the 

11 ,t rl 

to further process of 

testing. Bo, 

the 


..riLical ratio t(?st was appUpcl to find out which of the 3 
o 1 T f erenceii i‘j significant. 


table; 5,33 


MEANa & SDs OF G. K.<»CHILDREN WITH 
DIE FERE NT LEVELS OF S.R. 


111 oup 

Hi gh S.R. 

Moderate 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

73.25 

G.R. 59.;a 

7.07 

11.41 

4.25 

3.17 

Sig. at .01 
level 

High S.R. 

73.25 

7.07 







5.16 

4.41 

Sig. at ,01 






level 

l.vjw S.R. 

50.5 

14.71 




Moderate 

S.R. 59.70 

11.41 







5.09 

1.38 

Not Sig. 

Low S.R. 

50.5 

14,71 





Significance at .05 

level ' 

« 2.04, 

at .01 level 


=■ 2,77 for df 2, 27. 

ihe 't' value for the difference between means of G.K. of 
High and Moderate groups is 3.17 which is significant. 

The ‘f value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their G.K. i» 4,41, This value of 't' i« significant. 

The ’t' value for difference in means of G.K. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 1.50 which is not significant. 








T p^tino Hypothesis B.4.b 

The null hypothesis B.4,b states that there is 
no significant difference in the 6.K. of Preschool children 
with different levels of M.S. The technique used to test the 
hypothesis is the one way classification of analysis of 
\'ar'iancB. (AIMOVA). 

The scores of M.y, obtained by children at 
different level*a were used as criterion to classify the B.K. 
scores. Since the sample size for the study is large and 
ilifferonl groups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 children war. taken from each group for the purpose of 
computing ANOVA. 

TABLE ri.34 

SUMS OF SQUARES |l MEAN VARIANCES 


Gourc e 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

He tween 
Groups 

2 

2476.07 

1238.03 

5.65 

Within 

Cond 1 tions 

27 

5915.30 

219.09 



The 

F value 

for 

the 

difference 

among 

means 

of 

G.K, of High, 

Moderate 

and 

Low 

groups is 

9 • ^9 

which 

is 


significant (significance of f at .05 ■ 3.35 and at «01 ■ 

5.49 for df 2,27). Therefore the null hypothesis of no 







..tqnifleant differetice among means does not stand tenable. 
ThfT-e a »iic)n i-f leant difference among the High, moderate 

and Low Groups in their G.K. 


As the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis^ the 
t' test IS applied to find out which of the differences is 

significant. 

TABLE 5.35 

MEA NS & SDs OF G.K. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEVEL S QF M.S. 


hroup 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High M.S. 

67.2 

14.86 

6.27 

2.22 

Sig. at .05 






level 

Moderate M.S. 

53.3 

13.15 




High M.S. 

67.2 

14.66 

4.77 

4.61 

Sig. at .01 






level 

L ow M.S. 

45.2 

15.44 




Moderate M.S, 

53.3 

13.15 

4.86 

1 .66 

Not Sig. 

Low M.S. 

45.2 

15.44 





Significance at .05 level * 2.04, at .01 level ■ 
’7 for df 2, 27. 

the 't' value for the difference between means of G.K, of 
High and Moderate groups is 2.22 which iS 

The 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their G.K. is 4.61. This value of ’t' is significant. 

The 't' value for difference in means of G.K. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 1.66 which is not significant at any level. 
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Hypo the sis B.4_._g, 

Hypothesis B.4.c ifi the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the G.K, of Preachool 
rhildren with different levels of C.S. The difference amonQ 
the means of 6.K. of children with different levels of C.S. 
j «3 tested for significance using the ANOVA. 

The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the G.K. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
L.S. obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
tind different groups are not comparable xn size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova, 

TABLE 5.36 

suns QE. SQUARES |s. MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

naan Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 

2 

2505.27 

1292.63 

7,25 

Within 

27 

4912.60 

178.24 


Conditions 






The value 


of f which IS 7.25 IS significant 
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M-f ■? I'n The obtained evidence does not support the 
for dT ^• 

null hypothesis of no significant difference among means of 
(3,K. Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a 
sxgnificant difference in the G.K. of children with different 

]^evel5 of C.S. 


f \'p a 

c r 11 
di ft 


A <5 F has emerged significant it is necessary 
t the data to further process of testing. So, 
ical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 
erences is significant. 


to 

the 

3 


table 5.37 

means §5. SDs OF G Jls. QL C HILDR EN WITH 
different L6VEL§. of C, , S j. 


Group 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High C.S. 

SI .B 

8. 13 

4.86 

2.57 

Sig. at .05 






level 

Moderate C.S. 

69.3 

13.05 




High C.S, 

81.8 

8.13 

5.83 

3.89 

Sig. at .01 

1 nui f! - S . 

59.1 

16.56 



level 

Moderate C.S. 

69.3 

13.05 

6.67 

1.53 

Not Sig. 


Low C.S 


59.1 


16.56 









t^iQni^rancG at .03 level = 2.0A, at .01 level « 
2.17 for df 2, 27. 

Hif 't' valup for the difference between means of G.K. of 
High and litaderate groups is 2.57 which is Significant at .03 
level • 

Tht 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
jn their G.K. is 3.09. This value of ’t' is significant. 

Uii? 'f value 1or difference in means of G.K. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 1.53 which is not significant at any level. 


1 es tmo Hyp ot hesis B. 4.d. 

The null hypothesis B.4.d states that there is 
no significant difference in the G.K. of Preschool children 
wiih different levels of P.S. The technique used to test the 
hypothesis is the one way classification of analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) 


The scores of P.S. obtained by children at 
different levels were used as criterion to classify the G.K. 
SC!.res. Since the sample size for the study is large and 
different groups are not comparable in siz0i|i a random sample 
i-'T 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose of 


c^nmputing ANOVA. 




TABLE 5.38 




BLIME Uf. SRUARES 5. MEAN VA RIANCES 


ScHirce 

df 

Sums of 'Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 

2 

18B3.40 

941.70 

6.09 

Within 
i/ondi t ion* 

27 

4172.10 

154.52 



The F value for the difference among mtani of 
G.K. of High, Moderate and Low group* i* 6.09 which 1« 
significant is.gnif ic.nc. of F .t .05 l.v.l ■ 3-35 and at .Ot 
level • S.49 far df 2, 27). Therefore the null hypothedl. of 
no sipniticant difference aieons mean, doe* hot .tend tenaole. 
There is a sianificant difference amonp the High, Moderate 
and Low groups in their B.K. 

As the F ratio refute* the null hypothesis the 
■f test is applied to find out uhich of the dlfterehoe. is 

Significant. 
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TABLE 5.39 

MEANS & BD_s OF G. K. OF CHILJEtf^Ii Wl.rH 
DIFFERENT LEVELS OF P.S. 


Group 


M 

SD 


SED 

t Level of 







Significanct 

Hmh P.S. 


67.4 

12.29 









5.69 

2.48 Sig. at .05 







level 

Moderate 

P.S, 

53.3 

13.14 




H I cih P.S. 


67.4 

12.29 









5.06 

3.17 Sig. at .01 







level 

1 oi»i P.S. 


4a. 0 

13.09 




Moderate 

P.S, 

53.3 

13.14 









6.05 

0.74 Not Sig. 

L ow P.S. 


48. B 

13.89 





Si 

ignificance at . 

05 

level = 2 

.04, at .01 level » 

. .'7 for 

df 2, 

27, 





1 h t’ ' t ' 

value 

for the 

difference 

between 

means of S.K. of 

High and 

Mode Pi 

ate groups is 2. 

,4a 

which IS 

significant at .09 

level. 







The ’ t ' 

value 

for the ( 

difference 

between High and Low groups 

in thei 

r 6-K, 

IS 3.17 

. This 

val 

,ue of 't' 

is significant at 

.01 iev«il 







The 'f 

value 

for difference 

in 

means of 

G.K, for Moderat* 

and loui 

levels 

IS 0.74 

which 

IS not signil 

fleant. 


Testino Hypothesis B.4.e, 


Hypothesis B.4.» 


. in the null form stats* that 
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ttn’re i 'i no ‘.i I Qfu f 11: an t diileronce in the G.,., u1 Hr-e^chaol 
(.hildren with different level's uf C.E.L.. The ditferenc* 
aiTiong the means of G.K. of children with different levels of 
C.E.L. 15 tested for significance using the ANOVA. 

The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
tne G.K. of children was an the basis of different levels of 
C.E.L. obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
and different groups are not c<3mparable in size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 

TABLE 5.40 

SUMS. QF sauARga k QgM 


Source df Sums of Square Mean Square F 


Between 2 3837.BO 

Groups 

a.SI 

Within 27 5878.90 217,74 

I'nnd 1 1 ions 


The value of F which is 8.01 i» significant 
isignificance for F at .05 level ■ 3*35 and .01 level ■ 5.49 
for df 2, 27). the obtained evidence does not support the 
null hypothesis of no significant difference among means of 
G.K. Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a 
significant difference in the G»K» Qi children with different 








of u.E-l "• 



Afe F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
rr:tical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
riifferencps is significant. 

TABLE D.41 

M EANS & SDs OF G.K. OF CHILDREN WITH 
yiEr.gRE_Nr LEV^G. OF C.E.L. 


Gruup 

M 

SD 

SED 

t Level of 





Significance 

HiLjM La«£!«La 

76.6 

4.59 

4,B4 

2.77 Sig. at .01 





level 

'is rate C.E.L. 

63.2 

14.60 



H11'j h C.E.L. 

76.6 

4.59 

6.62 

4. 18 Sig. at .01 





level 

! oiij C.E.L. 

40.9 

20.44 



hoc)erate C.E.L, 

63.2 

14.60 

7.94 

1.00 Not Sig, 

L l C a E « L • 

40.9 

20,44 




Significance at .09 level » 2,04, at .01 level ■ 
2.77 for df 2, 27. 

The ‘f value for the difference between mean* of G.K. of 
High and Moderate groups i# 2.77 which is significant. 

The ‘t' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their G.K. is 4.IS. This value of 't' is significant. 

The 't' value for difference in means of B.K, tor Moderate 
and Low levels is 1.00 which is not significant. 











4!. L'foup of Hvo o bhe &es 

Hyjj jthesis Cl“C5 

This qroup encompasses thsse null hypotheses 
whiv.b deal with the differential distribution of S,H. and 
scores amnnq the boys and nirls. 


The significance of the difference between the 
means of S.R. and A.A. scores of boys and girls is determined 
by applying the 't' test or the critical ratio technique. 
The level of significance is obtained by comparison with the 
retapect 1 ve critical values. 


LESUNG OF HYPOTHES IS QF GENDER PIFF^R&NJ^gj m ANfi. A^ 

T est mo Hypothesis C. L. a 

Hypothesis C.l.a in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the S.R. of Boys and 
Girls. The critical ratio technique is applied to test the 
significance of difference in the means of S.R. of boys ahd 


uirls. 


c* t 




TABLE 5.42 


MEANS AJID SDs OF S_..R^ SC ORES OF BOYS ANH GIRLS. 


Group 


Number 


Means 


SDs SED 


Sig 


11 s 


u I r I s 


199 


109 


47.11 


46.23 


22.11 


21.71 


2.60 0.33 N.S. 


The value of ’f for the difference of Means of 
u.K. of the boys and girls is found to be 0.33. The critical 
wlues of -f are 1.97 and 2.59 at .05 and .01 levels. The 

o»t..ned value of -f 0.33 therefore 1. not s.onif.c.nt .t 

anv level. Thao result supports the hypothesis of no 
.Inference. Hence the null hypothesis >. accepted. 

mere is no significant difference in the S.R. of .nd 

] 11' 1 a . 

T e-st inQ of Hvpot jie5j,5 Qj:_Liil 


r 1 h in the null form states that 
Hypothesis C.l.b m cne nui 

a.PPe .s no significant difference in the M.S. of boys 

gins. The critical ratio techn.gu. i. .PP.-- 

significance of difference of nean. =f boy. and girls. 
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TABLE 5.43 


means and SPs of N.S. of boys and QIRLS 


Group 

Number 


Means 

SDs 

SED 

t 

Sig 

Don s 

199 


13.58 

6.71 

0.77 

0.40 

N.S. 

Girls 

109 


13.27 

6.49 





The 

value of ‘t' 

for the 

difference 

of Means of 

M.b. of 

the boys 

and 

girls is 

found to be 0.40. 

the critical 

values 

of 't' are 1 

.97 and 2 

.59 at . 

05 and .01 

levels. 

The 


obtained value of 't' therefore is not significant at any 
level. This result supports the hypothesis of no difference# 
Hence the null hypothesis is accepted. 

Iht’ie IS no significant difference in the M.S. of boys and 
01 r 1 s. 

Tea tino hypothesis C.1.c 



Hypothesis C.l.c in the 

null form 

states 

that 

there is no 

siQinificant difference 

in the C.S. 

of Boys 

and 

Girls. The 

critical ratio technique 

IS applied 

to test 

the 

significance 

of difference of means of C.S. 

of boys 

and 


girls. 







TABLE 5.44 


r- 
0 / 


MEANS AND SDs OF C.S. OF BOVS AND GIRLS 

Group Number Means SD SED t Sig 


Boys I*?*? 14,96 5.41 

0.61 0.89 N.S. 

Girls 109 14.42 5.20 


The value of 'fc' for the difference of Means of 
L.G. of the hov't ♦umi found to be 0.0V, The critical 
values of 't‘ are 1,97 and 2.59 at .05 and .01 levels. The 
obtained value ol t' 0.EJ9 tTierofore is not significant at 
any level. This result supports the hypothesis of no 
difference. Hence the null hypothesis is accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the C.S. of boys and 
girls. 

Testing of Hypothesis C.1.d 

' Hypothesis C.l.d in the null form sates that 
there is no significant difference in the P.S. of Boys and 
Girls. The critical ratio technique is applied to test the 
significance of difference of means of P.S, of boys and 


girls 


to 





5)5 


TABLE 5.45 

MEANS AND SDs OF P .S. OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


Group 

Number 

Means 

Bovs 

199 

12.80 

Girls 

109 

13.00 


SDa SED t Sio 


6.31 

0.77 0.26 N.8. 

6.54 


The value of 'f for the difference of Means of 
P.S. of the boys and girls is found to be 0.26, The critical 
values of 't' are 1.97 and 2.59 at .05 and ,01 levels. The 
obtained value of 't' 0.26 therefore is not significant at 
any level. This result supports the hypothesis of no 
difference. Hence the null hypothesis is accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the P.S. of boys and 
girls. 


Tes t mo of Hypothesis C. 1. e 

Hypothesis C.l.e in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the C.E.L. of Boys 
and Birls. The critical ratio technique is applied to test 
the significance of difference of means of C.E.L. of boys and 


girls 
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’ 1.46 


hND SDs gr C. t.L . QF. @0X5 ANB. 


firnup Numb-r 


Means 


t Siq 


r S r- 1 S 


S.69 


0.24 0.70 N.S, 


2.29 


in. v.lu. of -f for lb. OlH.r.nc:. of n.»n« of 
r.t.L. of in. boyo ind girls is found to b. 0.70. Th. 

critic.1 V.lu.s of 'f T. 1.97 .od 2.59 .t .05 .nd .01 
Th. obt.in.d v.lu. of 'f 0.70 tn.r.for. 1. not 
signif.cnt .t both th. l.v.ls. This r.sult support, th. 
hynuth.su Of no diff.r.nc. H.nc. th. null hypoth.sis is 

at:I, t’pted. 
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lADl.h r*,47 


'b. yc. and its, c ompone nts 


Qii S()_YS RIHLS 


Group Number- 

Means 

SDs 

SED 

t 

Level of 






Significance 

5.R. Boys 

199 

47.1 1 

22.11 

2.60 

0.33 

N.Sig. 

Girls 

109 

46.23 

21.71 




(I.S. Boys 

190 

13.5a 

6.71 

0.77 

0.40 

N.Sig. 

Girls 

109 

13.27 

6.49 




C.S. Boys 

190 

14.96 

5.41 

0.61 

0.89 

N.Sig. 

Girls 

109 

14.42 

5.20 




P.S. Boys 

199 

12.00 

6.31 

0.77 

0.26 

N.Slg. 

Girls 

109 

13.00 

6.54 




C.E.L. Boys 

199 

3.69 

2.12 

0.24 

0.70 

N.S. 

Girls 

109 

5.92 

2.29 





Conclusions and Discussions 

It is clearly evident that gender does not seem 
to be an important factor affecting the 3«R» Even in the 
components one can note that there is no significant 
difference among the boys and gxrlsu But considering the 
means of B.R., the hoys seem to score slightly higher than 
the girls. Even in the components, the bays seem to have an 
edge over the girls excepting in P.S« where the girls seem to 
score slightly higher. Could it be that the male children 
are valued more in Indian society and hence stimulation 


offered to them is more? 















IbiLING I.y. HVI.'nij-CBXS OF bEMDER DI FFE RE NCES I.N FlND 

i:..I'.d. 



Hypother.] *■. 

fl.2.a in the 

null form 

states 

that 

there I's no 

■0 ign 1 f 1 r. ,*n t 

difference in 

the A.A. 

of 

Boys 

and 

Girls. The 

f. rit)!. ai ratio technique 

1 s applied 

to 

test 

the 

1 cjn i f 1 c anf r 

(1 1 f) I 1 f r r 1 

I'm r of flipann 

of A.A. 

of 

boys 

and 


0 > I • 1 s . 

TAfllL 5.40 

MEANS AND bXSt UL' A.A. gp. B OVS AND GIRLS 

Group Number Meana SD SED t Sig 

Boys 199 196.29 61.49 

7.43 0.11 N.5. 

Lnrls 109 197.17 62.87 


Ihe value of ’t' for the diffarence of ri«ana of 
A.A. cjf the boys and Qirls is found to be 0.11. The critical 
values of ’t' are 1.97 and 2.59 at .05 and .01 level*. The 
obtained value of 't' O.ll therefore i* not *l 9 riificant at 
any level. This result supports the hypothesis of no 
difference. Hence the null hypothesis is accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. of boys and 


girls. 
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Tp stinQ of 

HypothcjiiS C.2.b in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the A.A. (at let U.T.) 
of Boys and Birls. The critical ratio technique is applied 
to test the significance of difference of means of A.A. (at 
1st U.T.) of hoys and qirlti. 


table: &.49 

flEAlM s AWP. SiDs OF A^^ lAX iSl U.T. ) 
OF BOYS. AND GIRLS 


Group 

Numbe r 

Means 

SD SED 

fc Sig 

Boys 

199 

160.90 

59.84 

7.33 

0.67 N.S, 

Girls 

109 

173.78 

62.40 




The value of 't' for 

the 

difference of Means 

of 

A»A * 

(at 1st U.T.) of the boys 

and 

girls 

is found to 

be 

0.67. 

The critical values of ‘t' 

are 

> 1.97 

and 2.59 at 

.05 


and .01 levels. The obtained value of 't' 0.67 therefore is 
not significant at any level. This result supports the 
hypothesis of no difference. Hence the null hypothesis is 
accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. (at Ist U.T.) 
of boys and girls. 






Te±tinS. 9.t C‘.2.!.£- 


5 ?§ 


Hypothesis C.?.c in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the A.A. (at 1st 
5 .£.)of Boys and Girls. The critical ratio technique is 
applied to test the significance of difference of means of 
A.A. (at 1st S.E..1 of boys and girls. 

(able: 5.b0 

MCAN*. fiNO !il,)s OF O..A._ AT ISJ. Of 

BQY.S AND GIRL S 


Qroup Number Means SD SED t Sig 


Boys 199 102.60 60.77 

7.28 0.71 N.S. 

Birls 109 187.78 61.10 


Thp value of 't' for the difference of Means of 
A.A, (at 1st S.E.) of the boys and girls is found to be .71. 
The critical values of 't' are 1.97 and 2.59 at .05 and .01 
levels. The obtained value of ’t’ therefore is not 
‘j^omficant at any level. This result supports the 
hypothesis of no difference. Hence the null hypothesis is 
arcepted. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. (Ist S.E.) of 
boys and girls. 






5?S 


T^ctino of, tiy.fiathPSl,-3 Q.,2.d 


Hypothesis C.2.d in the null form states that 
there is no Gitjmficant difference in the A.A. (at 2nd U.T,) 
of boys and Girls. The critical ratio technique is applied 
to test the ciqnificance of difference of means of A.A. (at 
2nd U.T.) of boyc and girls. 

TABLE 5.51 

MEANS AND gDs QT A.A. (AT 2ND U.T.> QF 
BOYS. AND GIRLS 


Number Means SD SED t Sig 

199 207.22 61.01 

7.29 0.48 N.S. 

109 210.70 61.19 


Group 


Boys 


Girls 


The value of 't' for the difference of Means of 
A.A. (at 2nd U.T.) of the boys and girls is found to be 0.40. 
The critical value*! of 't' are 1.97 and 2.59 at .05 and .01 
levels. The obtained value of ‘t' 0.40 therefore is not 
'^19'iif leant at any level. This result supports the 
hypothesis of no difference. Hence the null hypothesis is 
accepted, 

There is no significant difference in the A,A. (at 2nd U.T.) 
of boys and girls. 






7 e alma. 9X tiA'IAPLO.rai ^ Q^2jJL 

Hvpr^tht'ei 1 f'.7.e in the null form states* that 

there is no »iignj ^ leant difference in the AtA. Cat 2nd S.E.) 
of Boys and Girlii. Ihr critical ratio technique is applied 
to test the s iqn i f i c anc: r nf difference of means of A.A, (at 
:>ntl S.E'-.i tJf hov'. .uni qirls-,. 

TAUl.EL ;.i.52 

Mf-.ANs AND GDs Cir. §..X!-L QE. 

B OYS AND GIRLS 


Group Number Means 

Boys 199 221.91 

Girls 109 273.^Q 


SD BED t SiQ 


32,14 

6.07 0.30 N.S, 

30.3S 


Iho value of 't' for the difference of Means of 
A.A. (2nd S.E. ) of the boys and girls is found to be 0,30. 
The critical values of 't' are 1.97 and 2.59 at .05 and .01 
levels. The obtained value of 'f 0.30 therefore is not 
significant at any level. This result supports the 
hypothesis of no difference. Hence the null hypothesis is 
accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A, (2nd B.E.) of 
boys and girls. 








TABLE 5.53 


MEANr,. AND SD? OF A-.A^. AT D IFFERE NT TESTS OF 
BOYS AND OIRLS 



Group 

Number 

Means 

ODs 

5ED 

A. A. 

Bovs 

1 V9 

196.29 

61.^9 







7.43 


G 1 r 1 s 

109 

197.17 

62.07 


At ist 

Boys 

109 

16(3.90 

59.04 


U. 1 . 





7.33 


G 1 r 1 5i 

lOV 

173.78 

67.40 


_ — « • 


- 

-- 

--- 

— 

At 1st 

Bovs 

199 

182.60 

60. 7 7 


S.F. 





7.28 


Girls 

109 

1(37.7B 

61.18 


^ • 


- 




At 2nd 

Buys 

IS'9 

207.22 

61.01 


U.T. 





7.29 


Girl s 

1 09 

(O. 70 

61.19 


At 2nd 

Bovs 

199 

221.91 

52. 14 


‘■.r. 





6.07 


Girl 

1 OO 

.’23. 7E3 

50.30 

— 

r.ain lij*! 


1) 1 ' ,1 u*.' 

1 1 i in*> 




t Level of 

SignifiCAnce 


N.S, 


N.S, 


N.S. 


N.S, 


N.B, 


[fic ( Dnr ln^jifjn tliat emerges from the foregoing 
analysis is th«jl 'jOk not seem to affect the A.A. of 

P.S.C. No sigrii f 1 c ant riitlerence ic observed in the A.A. on 
tlu> whole between U«.ivs aricl girls. The same observation can 
be noted in each of the tests from 1st U.T. to 2nd S.E. But 
when the means are taken into consideration, the girls seem 
to edge over the boys on both counts - on the whole scores 
and at every test. Could this be because the girls tend to 
bo more hardworking than boys and Indian culture infuses 
being more. 










Tp stino Hv po thesj « C_. 3 , a 

HvpQthPsis C.3.a in the null fopfin states that 
there is no significant difference in the L.S. of Boys and 
Girls. The critical ratio technique is applied to test the 
significance of difference of means of L.S. of boys and 
girls. 


TABLE 5.54 

OND Of! LiJi. pf_ BOYS AND GIRLS 


Group Number Means SD SED t Sig. 


Poys 1V9 64.70 21.36 

2.62 1.18 N.S. 

Chris 109 67.79 22.40 


The value of ’t' for the difference of Means of 
L.S. of the hoys and girls is found to be 1.18, The critical 
values of ’f are 1.97 and 2,59 at .05 and .01 levels. The 
obtained value of 't' 1.18 therefore is not significant at 
any level. This result supports the hypothesis of no 
difference. Henr, r the null hypothesis is accepted. 

There 13 no s. itjn i f 1 c an t difference in the L.S. of boys and 
Qirls. 











5HZ 


Te gt inQ Hy BLQ the.s is f: . 3_.d 




Hypothesis C.3.b in the null farm states 

that 

there 

IS no significant difference in the L.S. 

(1st U.T.) 

of 

Boys 

and 

girls. The critical ratio technique 

IS applied 

to 

test 

the 

significance of difference of means 

of L.S. 

(Ist 

U.T. ) 

boys 

and girls. 





TABLE 3.55 





dfeBNa ftND. Jir.)s_ OF L.S. (AT 1ST U.T.) 

QE. 



&QYS ANfi GIRLS 


Number Means SD SED t Sig* 

t*?*? 56.00 22.64 

2.71 0.36 N.9. 

109 56.97 22.83 


The value of ‘t* for the difference of Means of 
L.S, <ist U.T.) of the boys and girls is found to be 0.36. 
fhe critical values of 't are 1.97 and 2,59 at .05 and .01 
leiels. The obtained value of 't' 0.36 therefore is not 
significant at any level. This result supports the 
hypothesis of no difference. Hence the null hypothesis i« 
accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the L.S. (1st U.T.) of 
boys and girls. 


Group 


Be /s 


Girls 







TeatiJia. Q.A.5_t.‘S. 




Hypothesis C.3.c in the null form states that 
there i« significant difference in the L.S. (1st S.E.) of 
Boys and (airlo. The critical ratio technique is applied to 
test the significance of difference of means of L.S. <lst 
S.E.) ot taoys and girls. 

TABLE 5.56 

means and SDs. of L.S. <1ST S.E. ) QF 
BOVS AND GIRLS 


Group Number Means SD SED t Sig 

Boys 1*?*? 60.83 22.20 

2.06 0.84 N.S. 

Girls 109 62.57 21.56 

The value ot 't' for the difference of Means of 
L.S. (Ist S.E.) of the boys and girls is found to be 0.84. 
The critical values of 't' are 1.97 and 2.59 at .05 and .01 
levels. The obtained value of ’t' 0.B4 therefore is not 
significant at any level. This result supports the 
hypothesis of no difference. Hence the null hypothesis i« 
accepted . 

There is no significant difference in the L.S.dst S.E.) of 
boys and girls. 







T e ting Hyp o t h Q ..-i -Jl 


b'85 


HypotfiesIS C.^.d in th«» null form states that 
there is no s ign M i Cfint difference in the L.S. (2nd U.T.> of 
bays and girls. The critical ratio technique is applied to 
test the sign 1 f 1 ( fince of difference of means of L.S. (2nct 
U.I.) of briys aru( ()irlr. 


TAHLt ?.f)7 

ftND SDs riF. L.S^ (2ND U.T.) OF. 
BOYS ANfi, GIRLS 


Group Number 


Boys 199 


Girls 109 


Means SD 

70.37 20.27 

70.36 20.07 


SED t Sig. 


2.4 0.004 N.S* 


The value of 't' for the difference of Means of 
L.S. (2nd U.T.) of the boys and girls is found to be 0.004. 


The critical 

values of 't‘ are 1.97 

and 2.39 

at .03 and 

.01 

levels. The 

obtained value 

of ’ t' 

0.004 therefore is 

not 

signifleant 

at any level. 

This 

result 

supports 

the 

hypothesis of 

no difference. 

Hence 

the null 

hypothesis 

is 


accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the L.S. (2nd U.T.) of 
boys and girls. 
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Tilling ol HYJHithi?'.!'.. 


Hyf'o t h t* s 1 9i C • . e in th# null form thsit 

there is no ftipnificant difference in the L.S. (2nd S.E.) of 
boys and Qirlsi. Ihe c.ritical ratio technique is applied to 
test the significance of difference of means of L.S. (2nd 
S.E.) of boys and girls- 


TABLE 5.38 

MEAN S AND SDl Qf. L.S. <2ND S.E. > QF BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Group Number Means SD SED t 


Boys 199 74.60 16.99 

1.97 0.36 

Girls 109 75.69 16.23 


Sig. 


N.S. 


The value cjf ‘t' for the difference of Means of 
L.S. (2nd S.E.) of the boys and girls is found to be 0.36. 
the critical values of 't‘ are 1.97 and 2.59 at ,03 and .01 
levels. The obtained value of ‘t' 0.56 therefore is not 
significant at any level. This result supports the 
hypothesis of no difference. Hence the null hypothesis is 
accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the L.S. (2nd S.E.) of 
boys and girls. 







TABLE 5.59 


SDb op. l.s. at different levels qf 

BUYS AND G IRLS 


Group 

l.s. Boys 

Girls 

Number 

l«'^g 

109 

Means 

SD SED 

t Level of 

Slgnificance 

6A . 70 

67,79 

21 .36 

2.62 

22.40 

1. 18 

N.S. 

At 1st Boys 

199 

56.00 

22.64 



U.T. 



2.71 

0.36 

N.S. 

Girls 

109 

56.97 

22.83 



At lat Boys 

199 

60. Q3 

22.20 



S.E. 



2.06 

0.84 

N.S. 

Girls 

109 

62.57 

21.56 



At 2nd Boys 

199 

70.37 

20.27 



U.T. 



2.40 

0.004 

N.S. 

Girls 

109 

70.36 

20.07 



At 2nd Boys 

199 

74.60 

16.99 



S.E. 



1.97 

0.36 

N.S. 

Girls 

109 

75.69 

16.25 



C'oncliJisicjns and Discussions 





On the basis of ^ 

the analysis it 

my be 

concluded 

that sex of 

the child does not seem to affect the 

L.S. of 

P.S.C. Among 

the boys and girls, significant difference has 

not emerged 

in the L 

.5, However, considering the 

means one 

can see that 

the girls seem to score over the boys. 

This is 


not very surprising since 'Child Dev/elopfftent Experts have 
claimed that language development is slig^^^Y ■faster and 


earlier in girls c nnipared to boys. 










TrynNG of or G!FNPi;R P.IFFERENC.ES. in n .w. 

Tot. ting of Hvp cjthosi ii 





Hypothesis C.4.a in the null form 

states 

that 

there is no 

sic^nificant difference in the N.W. 

of 

Boys 

and 

Girls. The 

critiial raticj technique is applied 

to 

test 

the 

Siam f leant.£' 

of rj 1 f f t'l'i’iK.e of means of N.W. 

of 

boys 

and 


q 1 r 1S . 


TABLE ‘3.60 

ME ANS AND SDs OF. N.W. OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


Group 

Number 

Means 

SD 

SED 

t 

Big 

Boys 

199 

68.21 

23,26 

2.72 

0.72 

N.S. 

Girls 

109 

66.23 

22.73 





The vfilue af 't' for the difference of Means of 
N.W. of the boys and girls is found to be 0.72. The critical 
values uf 't' are 1,97 and 2.59 at .05 and .01 levels. The 
obtained value of 't' 0.72 therefore is not significant at 
any level. This result supports the hypothesis of no 
difference. Hence the null hypothesis is accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the N.W. of boys and 
9irlB. 







o-f Hy.ap.thej?.!?’. C. 4 .b 




lesjbijia. 


Hypothesis C.4.b in the null form states that 
there is no signi+irant difference in the N.W. (Ist U.T.) of 
boys and girls. The critical ratio technique is applied to 
test the significance of difference of means of N.W. (Ist 
U.t.) boys and girl';. 

TABLE 5.<bl 

MHAN^i AND SD‘j-. Qt'. N.W. (AT 1ST U.T. ) OF 
ETQY S AND GIRLS 


Group Number Means SD SED t Big 

199 57.72 23.23 

2.87 0.70 N.S. 

109 59.73 24.55 


Boys 


Girls 


The value of 't' for the difference of Means of 
N.W. (1st U.t.) of the boys and girls is found to be 0.70. 
The critical values of 't' are 1.97 and 2.59 at .05 and .01 
levels. The obtained value of 't' 0.70 therefore is not 
significant at any level. This result supports the 
hypothesis of no difference. Hence the null hypothesis is 
accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the N.W. (Ist U.T.) of 
boys and girls. 










Tr^ tinQ g.t hjyp_c>tlief;.j<5. C.4.c 


Hyp(Uh»eia C.4.c in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the N.W. (1st S,E.) of 
Bov* and Ciirls. The critical ratio technique is applied to 
test the significance of difference of means of N.W. Cist 
S.E.) of hov"; «Tid qirls. 


TABLE 5.62 

ME AN'. ANjl T iDs OF. NEW (1ST S.E. ) OF 
BOY S AND G IRLS 


Group 

Nuiiibr r 

Moans 

SD 

BED t SiQ 

Bays 

199 

65.09 

24.26 







2.90 0.49 

N.S. 

Girls 

109 

63.67 

24.42 




The 

value of 't' 

for the 

' difference of Means 

of 

N.W. 

(Ist S.F..) 

of the boys 

and girls is found to be 0 

.49. 

The critical values of ’t' are 1.97 

and 2.59 at .05 and 

.01 

levels 

. The obtained value 

-P 

0 

0.49 therefore is 

not 

significant at 

any level. 

This 

result supports 

the 

hypothesis of no difference. 

Hence 

the null hypothesis 

is 


accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the N.W. (1st S.E.) of 
boys and girls. 







Ta gtino of. hypo th esis C. 4 .d 


•Hypothesis C.4.d in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the N.W. (2nd U.T.) of 
boys and girls. Ihe critical ratio technique is applied to 
te-.t the significance of difference of means of N.W. (2nd 
U.l.) of boy*, jfiri girls. 

TABLt; 13,63 

Mf i3Nn hNlji riDfi. (JF N. W. ( 2N1) U.T ■ ) OF 

doys and girls 


Group 

Numb or 

Means 

GD 

SED t Sig 

Boys 

199 

71.37 

21.63 

2.55 0.10 N.S. 

Girls 

109 

71.09 

21.26 



The value of 't' for the difference of Means of 
N.W. (2rui U.l.) o1 the boys and girls is found to be 0.10. 


The critical 

values of 

't’ are 1,97 

and 2.59 

at .05 and 

.01 

levels. The 

Ob t ained 

value 

of ■ t' 

0.10 therefore is 

not 

'iigni f lean t 

at both 

level 

. This 

result 

supports 

the 

hypothesis of 

no difference. 

Hence 

the null 

hypothesis 

is 


■Ji^c-epted. 

There is no signiricant difference in the N.W. (2nd U.T.) of 
boys and girls. 








Testing, at. Hynothe^ws 

Hvputlip«i 1 C,4. e . m the null form states that 
there is no siynificdiit difference in the N.W. (2nd S.E.) of 
boys and girlo. Ihe critical ratio technique is applied to 
test the sign ] + it.'ance of difference of means of N.W. <2nd 
5.L.' of boys -irul girls. 


table: 5.64 

MI-ONs ANIJ SDs. Ur N.W., ,(2ND S.E. ) OF 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Group Number Means GD SED t Sig 


Bays 199 75.24 18.56 

2.22 0.20 N.S. 

Girls 109 75.69 18,77 


The value of 't' for the difference of Means of 
W.W. (2rKl S.L.) of the bays and girls is found to be 0.20. 


The critical 

values of 't' are 1.97 

and 2.59 

at .05 and 

.01 

levels. The 

obtained value 

of ' f 

0.20 therefore is 

not 

significant 

at any level. 

This 

result 

supports 

the 

hypothesis of 

no difference. 

Hence 

the null 

hypothesis 

is 


aci.epted. 

There is no significant difference in the N.W. (2nd S.E.) of 
boys and girls. 








i)»3 

r^ULf: ji.AC) 

f-itAN'b h ur N..W. AT nirifjKLNr rcsiy of 

BOYH AND RIHLS 


Group Number- 

Means 

SD 

GIZD 

t Level of 






Gignificance 

N.W. Pov"' 

1 VS' 

/.f). I'l 

.'3. :v, 







2. /2 

0./2 N.G. 

G 1 r 1 '=. 

1 O'-' 

i!i ii . ‘JS 

22.73 



At 1st Pov', 

U.T. 

1 

b7 . /y 

.’3.23 

2.07 

0.70 N.S. 

Girls 

lOV 

bV./J! 

24.55 



At 1st Bovs 
S.E. 

199 

. 09 

24.26 

2.90 

0.49 N.S. 

Girls 

109 

63.6; 

24.42 


1 

At 2nd Boys 
U.T. 

199 

71.37 

21.63 

2.55 

0.10 N.S. 

Girls 

109 

71.09 

21.26 



At 2nd Bays 

S.E. 

199 

75.24 

IS.56 

2.22 

0.20 N.S. 

Girls 

109 

75.69 

18.77 



Conclusions 

and Discussions 





From the analysis it may be surmliifd that gender 
does not seem to influence the N.W.S. Significant difference 
has not emerged in the Means and SDs of both boys and girlSi 
The Means when observed, the boys have scored more than girls 
on the whole though by the end of the year the means are 


almost the same 












Testing p£, hIEOIhesib o£ g ender dif ferences in g.k. 


rostinq of. HyilPthesis C. 5 . a 



HypnthPSiw C.S.a. in the 

null form 

states 

that 

there I'j no 

1 qn » f leant ditferenre m 

the G.K. 

of 

Boys 

and 

Girls. The 

1 rit n til ratio t.pctmiqup 

1*1 applied 

to 

test 

the 

significance 

of difference of means 

of G.K. 

of 

boys 

and 


girls. 


TABLE 5.66 

B-Ds QF. (3 ._K.j_ Of;.'. B OYS AND GI RLS 


Uroup 


Nun'he i 

’ Means 

ED 

BED 

t Big. 

PCJV s 


19'/ 

63,55 

21. B2 








2.56 

0.13 N.S. 

G I r' 1 3 


109 

63, .^0 

21.31 





The 

value of 't' 

for the difference 

of Means of 

G.k. of 

the 

boys 

and girls is 

found to be 0.13. 

The critical 

values 

of 

't' are 1.97 and 2 

.59 at .05 

and .01 

levels. The 


obtainod value of ’t' 0.13 therefore is not significant at 
any level. This result supports the hypothesis of no 
difference. Hence the null hypothesis is accepted. 


There is no significant difference in the G.K. of boys and 


girls. 













Hy 13 ^ t'? -■--'5 ” 


Hv pnihP'j 1 n fl.fj.b. in thp null farm sitatPfi that 
ttipre 15 no significant differancp in the G.K. (Ist U.T.) of 
Bo/S and Girlc.. The critical ratio technique is applied to 
test the Biqnificance of difference of means of 6.K. (1st 
U.T.) boys and girls. 

TABLE 5.i»7 

MEANS ANP C)F_ ( 1ST . UOff. 

P-QX-S ANJ. GIRLS 


Group 


Boys 


Girls 


Number 


199 


109 


Means 


54.95 


56.69 


SD 

22.85 

21.84 


SED t Sig 


2.64 0.66 N.S. 


The value of ’t’ for the difference of Means of 
G.K. of the boys and girls is found to be 0.66. The critical 
values of 'f are 1.97 and 2.59 at .05 and .01 levels. The 
obtained value of t' 0.66, therefore is not significant at 
any level. This result supports the hypothesis of no 
difference. Hence the null hypothesis is accepted. 


There is no significant difference in 
boys and girls. 


the G.K. (Ist U.T.) 


of 








Ty- txnq fit Hyny E.s. c. 




Hypo 

thesis 

C.5.C 

in the 

null form 

states 

that 

there 

IS 

no SlQMl 

f 1 c an t 

difference in 

the G.K. 

<lst B.E.) 

of 

boys 

and 

girls. 

Thie critical 

ratio 

technique 

IS applied 

to 

test 

the 

s iqn 1 f 

1 C ance 

of difference 

of means 

of G.K. 

(Ist 

S,F. ) 

ot 

boys and 

girls. 










TABLE 

5.68 





Mi-AN'i ewn Sl)s QF G .K. (1ST S.E. ) OF 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Croup Numb or Maan« SD SED t 


Boy* 199 58.41 21.11 


2.53 0.007 N.S. 


Girla 109 59-43 21.38 


Th« valu9 of 't' for the difference of Means of 
G.K. (lat S.E.) of the boys and girls is found to be 0.007. 


The critical 

values of 

'f are 1.97 

and 2.59 

at .05 and 

.01 

levels. The 

obtained 

value 

of ' t' 

0.007 therefore is 

not 

significant 

at any 

Icve 1. 

This 

result 

supports 

ths 

hypothesis of 

no difference. 

Hence 

the null 

hypothesis 

16 


accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the G.K. (let S.E.) of 
boys and girls. 








TesJtmS. C.s.d 


am 


My|iuth»&i«> C.5.d. in the null form states that 
there ib no siyniticant difference in the G.K. (2nd U.T.) of 
boys and Qxrls. Ihc critical ratio technique is applied to 
test the sign 1 f 1 Cdnce of difference of means of G.K. (2nd 
U.T.) of boys ami ijirls, 

TABLE b.ibV 

M C ANs A ND SDa Of, G.K. (2ND U.T.) OF 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Group Number Means SD SED t Sig, 


Boys 199 66.13 20.37 

2.47 1.14 N.S. 

Girls 109 60.99 21.08 


The value of ’t' for the difference of Means of 
G.K. (2nd U.T.) of the boys and girls is found to be 1,14. 


The critical values of 't' a 
levels. The obtained value 
'>iQnif leant at any level, 
hypothesis of no difference, 
accepted. 


1.97 

and 2.99 

at .09 and 

,01 

of 't' 

1.14 therefore is 

not 

This 

result 

supports 

the 

Hence 

the null 

hypothesj s 

is 


There is no significant difference in the G.K 
boys and girls. 


(2nd U.T.) of 







hypotjie&i.'s C.5 .e 

Hypothec!* C.5«e. in the null form states that 
there is no fiiqnif icant difference in the G.K. <2ndl S.E. ) of 
Boys and girls.. The critical ratio technique is applied to 
teat the significance of difference of mean# of G.K. (2nd 
S.E.) of bov.'-. anti girls. 

TABLE 5.70 

MEANS, AND. SDs QF. G. K. (2ND B.E. > OF 
BOYS AND G IRLS 


Group Number Means SD BED t Sig. 


Boys 199 71.32 17.92 

2.19 0.5B N.S. 

Girls 109 72.57 IB.64 


The value of ’t' for the difference of Means of 
G.K. (2nrl S.E.) of the bays and girls is found to be 0.58. 
The critical values of 't' are 1.97 and 2.59 at .05 and .01 
Ifvels. The obtained value of 't' 0.50 therefore is not 
significant at any level. This result supports the 
hypothesis of no difference. Hence the null hypothesis is 
accepted. 

There is no significant difference in the G.K. (2nd S.E.) of 
boys and girls. 







MF.fXvic, 8, BDO nr AT UIFF^BENI IEST!?i OT 

BPVB AND (-IIRLS 


Group Number Means 

SD SED 

t 

Level of 





S 

ignificance 

G.K. Bovs 

1 


21.92 






2.56 

0.13 

N.B, 

Girls 

1 O'-? 

. 20 

21.31 



1st E^ay«■. 

11 1 

1 W 

54.95 

22.95 






2.64 

0.66 

N.S. 

Girls 

109 

56.69 

21.84 



At 1st Boys 

199 

58.41 

21.11 



S.E. 



2.53 

0.007 

N.3. 

Girls 

109 

50.43 

21.38 



At 2nd Boys 

199 

66.15 

20.37 



U.T. 



2.47 

1.14 

N.S. 

Girls 

109 

68.99 

21.08 



At 2nd Boys 

S.E. 

199 

71.52 

17.92 






2.19 

0.58 

N.S. 

Girls 

109 

72.57 

18.64 



Gurtc lus 1 an« 

and 

Discussions 





The 

conclusion 

that emerges 

from 

the above 

analysis is 

that 

sex of the 

child does not 

seem to 

affect the 


G.K. Scores. No significant difference has emerged in the 
Q.K.S. of boys and girls> On the whole when observed the 
means are almost the same though by the end of the year at 
2nd S.E, the girls score over the bays> 












soo 


i;» iigral. Uonci_yst.eir-?. 


It may be nurmiBed from all these findings that 
there are no qender differences in S.R. and A.A. When each 
of the components of £3.FI. and A.A. are taken individually the 
results seem to confirm the same, Houever, considering the 
itieans of Jj.R- the boys seem to score slightly more than the 
qirls and m the A.A., the means of girls are edging over 

those of the 


ti l)i;;_qyp_ of, H.vFJd.thest*' 

ilv Dothes 1 s IM Dh 

This C3roup at Hypotheses deal with the 
differential distribution of S.R amongst the different age 
groups. 


The differences in the Means of S.R. for the four categories 
!id,me ly; 


3 yrs. 

to 

3.3 

yrs. 

3.4 

to 

3.6 

yrs. 

3.7 

to 

3.9 

yrs. 

3.10 

to 

4 

yrs. 


are tested using ANOVA and the significance found at .05 


level or at 0.01 level. 
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HNt'UTHESJJi yj. PiK±e.i?fc:Nf'fi: IN ri,R._ ON LHE B ASIS OF AGE 
ips^na S-t- 

Hypothesis D.l in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the S.R. of Pre-School 
children of different age groups. The difference among the 
means of S.R. of children with different levels of age are 
tested for siqnifirance using the ANOVA. 

The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the S.R. of children was on the basis of different age 
groups. As the size of the sample of the study is large and 
different groups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 children was taken from each of the 4 groups for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 

TABLE 5.72 


SUM S QF, SQUARES ?(. MEANs VAR I ANg^g. 


■nurce 


d f 


Bums of Square 


Mean Square 


Hetween 3 420.20 

Groups 


140.09 


0.30 


Within 

Conditions 


36 


16693.70 


463.71 








lilt' ,.iluy of F which is 0.30 is not significant 
(f.iqn 1 f n'ani tor i at O.O^i “ 1?.86 and .01 == 4,30 for dt 3, 
>Mhe obtained (,'videnc e supports the null hypothesis of no 
•ognifleant ditference among means of S .R. Hence the 
hypothesis is accepted. Ihere is no significant difference 
in the S.R. of children from different age groups. 

fps tinq of hypo the*) in D.Jl 

Hypothesis D.^? m the null form states that 
there is no nignifir.int difference in the M.S. of pre-School 
children from different age groups. The difference among the 
means of children with different levels of M.S. are tested 
for significance using the ANOVA, 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the M,S. of children was on the basis of different age 
qroupB. As the size of the sample is large and different 
groups are not comparable in size, a random sample of 10 
children was taken from each group for the purpose of 
cumputing Anova. 





TABLE D.73 


fH.IMii l)F SulUARES & MPAN VAR IAN CES 


:iL)urce 

(11 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

li(' tween 

(it 1'UP'i 

3 

li).2a 

5.43 

Within 

■0 

1H VV. 10 

52.75 

1 nnditions 





fh*^ v.iliio u+ F 115 0.10 IS not significant 

(5 qn i f 1 r am: p for F at 0,0? = and .03 « 4.30 for df 3, 

3&). The obtained evidence supports the null hypothesis 
■ it iiu signi fit lint iJifferente among means of M.S.. Hence the 
liNl'othesis 1 '. at.cepted. Ttiere is no a ign i f ic an t difference 
in the M.S. of ctiildren from different age groups. 


T ■■'i t ino gf_ Hvoothes i s D . 5 

T3ie null hypothesis D.3 states that there is no 
'3 1 ijn 1 f 1 cant difference in the C.S. of Pre“school children 
from different age groups. The technigue used to test the 
hspothesis IS the one way classification of analysis of 
variance (ANOVA) 


The scores of C.S. obtained by children have 
been classified on the basis of different age groups of 







p.S.C. Since the samfsle size for the study is large and 
different groups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose of 
computing ANDVfl. 

TABLE 5.74 

S UMS QE^ SQUARES §<. MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 

3 

47.00 

15.67 

0.42 

Within 

Conditions 

36 

1356.60 

37.68 



The F value for the difference among means of 

C.S. of different age groups is 0.42 which is significant 

(significance of F at .05 ® 2.86 and at .01 •* 4.3B for df 3 tt 
36). Therefore the null hypothesis of no significant 
difference among means stands tenable. There is no 

significant difference among the different age groups in 

their C.S. 


(est 1 no of Hypothesis D■4 

Hypothesis D.4. in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference m the P.S. of Pre-school 







children from different age groups. The difference among the 
means of children with different levels of P.S, are tested 
for significance using the ANOVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the P.S. of children was on the basis of different age group. 

the size of the sample of the study is large and different 
groups are not comparable in size, a random sample of 10 
children was taUeii from each group for the purpose of 
computing Anava. 


TABLt: f>.75 

SUMS, OF SQUARE S MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Be tween 
Groups 

3 

123.20 

41.07 

1 .05 

Within 

I'ond 1 1 1 ons 

36 

1408.40 

39.12 



The value of F which is 1.05 is not 
significant (significance for F at .05 = 2.05 and .01 = 4.38 
far df 3, 36). The obtained evidence supports the null 
hypothesis of no significant difference among means of P«S.» 
Hence the hypothesis is accepted. There is no significant 
difference in the P.S. of children from different age groups. 







bii6 


Tiv-iiriQ. Hvp athg^ia D.b . 


Ihi’ null hypothesis D.3. states that there is no 
significant diftei'ence in the C.E.L. of pr'e~schaol children 
from different age groups. The technique used to test the 
hypothesis is the one way classification of analysis of 
variance (ONDVh) 


The scores of C.E.L. obtained by children were 
classified nn the basis of different age groups of P.iS.C. 
iiince the sample size for the study is large and different 
group* are not comparable in aiz*, a random nample of 10 
children was taken from each group for the purpo«e of 
compu 1 1 ng ANOVA. 


TABLE 5.76 

SUMS OF SQUARES & MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Sroups 

3 

2.60 

0.89 

0.19 

Within 

Conditions 

36 

169.10 

4,70 



The F value for the difference among mean* of 
C.E.L. of different age groups is 0.19 which is not 
significant (significance of F at .OS * 2.B6 and at .01 “ 







bU7 


^.30 far df 3 & 36). Therefore the null hypothe«iB of no 
significant difference among means stands tenable. There is 
no significant difference among the different age groups in 
their C.E.L.. 


fnnclusions and Disc uss ions 

As recjards the S.R. of the child, the findings 
of the study lead to the conclusion that the age of the child 
does not influence the B.R. But, considering the means it 
seems to slightly increase with the advancement of age. This 
may perhaps then mean that other factors seem to be more 
important, like the S.E.S., H.B. etc., than the age of the 
child. 


E Group of Hypotheses 

Te sting o_f Hyp ot hesis E. 1 

Hypothesis E.l. in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the O.A. of Preschool 
children with different levels of S.R. The difference among 
the means of O.ft, of children with different levels of S.R. 
1*3 tested for significance using the ANOVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 




the O-A- o'f children was on the basis of different levels of 
g.R. obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
and different groupii are not comparable In size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 


TABLE 5.77 

SUMS OF SQUARES 85 . MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 

2 

1959.20 

979.60 

11.27 

Within 

Conditions 

27 

2347,60 

86.95 



The value of F which is 11.27 is significant 
(significance for T at 0.05 level * 3.35 and .01 level ■ 5.49 
for df 2 , 27). The obtained evidence does not support the 
null hypothesis of no significant difference among means of 
O.A. Hence the hypothesis is rejected. there is a 
significant difference in the O.A. of children with different 
levels of S.R. 


As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 







b.7ti 


bU5 



MkIHNi 

El & 

SDs UF O.A 

. UF CHILDREN WITH 






(LflEBENL LEIVEIB OF S.R, 


Group 


M 


SD 

SED t 

Level of 







Siqnificance 

High S.R 


/I 

.4 

6.95 








3.74 3.27 

Sig. at .01 







level 

Mode ra t f’ 

r.. M. 

tjy 

■1 

« a 

9.56 



High fi*R 


71 

.4 

6.95 








4.41 4.45 

Sig. at .01 







level 

Low B . R . 


TjI 

.0 

1 2.09 



Moderate 

S.R. 

59 

.2 

9.56 








4.07 1.52 

Not Sig. 

Low S«R< 


51 

.8 

12.09 





Signi f 

icance at 

.03 level 2.04, at 

.01 level 

for df 2 

, 27 






The 't' 

va 1 

ue 

for 

the difference between means 

of D.A. of 

High and 

Mode 

rat 

e groups is 3. 

27 which is signlfi 

cant. 

The t’ 

value 

for the difference between High and 

Low groups 

in their 

0 * A s 

IS 

4. 

45. This V 

alue of 't' is sigh 

if leant. 

The •t ' 

values 

for 

d 1 fference 

in means of O.A. for Moderate 

and Low 

level 

S 1 

s 1 

.52 which i 

s not significant. 



Igaliinq hypothesis £*2 

The null hypothesis E.2 states that there is no 
significant difference in the O.A. of Preschool children with 








different levels of M.S. The technique used to test the 
hypothesis is the one way classification of analysis of 
Variances (ANOVA) 


blO 


The scores of M,S, obtained by children at 
different levels were used as criterion to classify the 0-A. 
scores. Since the saople size for the study is larqe and 
different groups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose of 
computing ANOVA. 


TABLE 5.79 

SUMS OF SQUARES & MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

Between 

2 

1976.87 

9B8.43 

Groups 




Within 

27 

3670.50 

133.94 

Cond 1 t 1 ons 





The F value for the difference among means of 
O.A. of High, Moderate and Low Groups is 7.27 which is 
significant (significance of F at .05 level ■ 3.35 and at .01 
level = 5,49 for df 2 & 27). Therefore the null hypothesis 
of no significant difference among means does not stand 
tenable. There is a significant difference among the High, 
Moderate and Low groups in their O.A. 







As the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis, the 
't' test IS applied to find out which of the differences is 
signi f 1 can t • 

TABLE 5.80 

MEANS * 5 . SDs QF Q.A. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFE RENT LEVELS OF M.S. 


Group 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 

Significance 

High M.S 

68 .0 

1 2.14 

5.44 

2.72 

Sig. at .05 






level 

Moderate 

M.S. 53.2 

1 .2. 18 




High M.S. 

68.0 

12.14 

5.59 

3.38 

Slg. at .01 






level 

Low M.S. 

49.1 

12.85 




Moderate 

M.S. 53.2 

12.18 

5.60 

0.73 

Not Slg. 

Low M.S. 

49.1 

12.85 





Significance at .05 level ■ 2.04, at .01 level * 
2.77 for df 2, 27. 

The t' value for the difference between means of O.A. of 
High and Moderate groups is 2.72 which is significant at .03 
1 eve 1 . 

The 'f value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their O.A. is 3.38. This value of 'f is significant at 
• 01 level. 

The 't' value for difference in means of O.A, for Moderate 
and Low levels is 0.73 which is not s i^f'if leant, 
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Ihe null hypothesis E.3 states that there is no 
significant difference in the O.A. of Preschool children with 
different levrl'i of C.S. The technique used to tost the 
hypothesis is the one way classification of analysis of 
Variance (ANOVA) 

Iho scores of C.S. obtained by children at 
different levels, were used as criterion to classify the O.A, 
scores. Since the sample size for the study is large and 
different groups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose of 
computing ANOVA. 

TABLE 5.B1 

SUMS □F SQUARES ^ MEAN VARIANCgS 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

f 

Between 

Groups 

2 

1694.60 

847.30 

6.97 

Within 

Conditions 

27 

3282.10 

121.98 



The F value for the difference among means of 
O.A. of High, Moderate and Low Sroups is 6.97 which is 
significant (significance of F at .09 level * 3.35 and at .01 
level = 5.49 for df 2, 27). Therefore the null hypothesis of 








no significant difference among means does not stand tenable. 
There is a signilleant difference among the High, Moderate 
and Low Groups in their O.A. 

As the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis, the 
't' test IS applied to find out which of the differences is 
signi f 1C an t. 

TABLE 5.02 

MEANS SDs OF. 0^^. QF_ CHILDREN WITH 
D IFFERENT LEVELS OF C.S. 


Group 

M 

‘JD 

SED 

t 

Level of 






Significance 

High C.S 

71.3 

fj.74 

4.20 

3.26 

Sig. at .01 






level 

Moderate 

C.S. 57.* 

9,99 




High C.S 

. 71,3 

0.74 

4.37 

4.01 

Sig. at .01 






level 

Low C.S. 

53.0 

10.69 




Moderate 

C.S. 57.0 

9,99 

4.63 

0.02 

Not Sig. 

Low C.S. 

53.0 

10.69 





Significance at .05 

level 

» 2,04, 

at .01 level 

= 2.77 for df 2, 27 

■ 




The ’t ' 

value for 

the difference between means 

1 of O.A, of 

High and 

Moderate groups is 3.26 

which 

is significant. 

The -t' 

value for the difference 

between High & 

Low groups in 

their 0. 

A. IS 4,01, 

This value 

of 't' 

is significant. 

The 't' 

value tor 

difference in 

means 

oT DsAs 

for Moderate 

and Low 

levels IB 0 

.02 which is 

not signifipsnt* 
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Tpstinq HyDo thc?<=ji _<5 

The null hypothesis E.4 states that there is no 
significant difference in the O.A. of Preschool children with 
different levels of P.S. The technique used to test the 
hypothesis is the one way classification of analysis of 
Variance <ANOVA) 


The scores of P.S. obtained by children at 
different levels were used as criterion to classify the O.A. 
scores. Since the sample size for the study is large and 
different groups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 rfiildrpti was taken from each group tor the purpose of 
computing ANOVA. 

TABLE 5.83 

Guns OF SQUARES & MEAN VARIANCES 


SunPCP 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

lie tween 

I'l .'jups 

4 

2796.07 

1398,03 

7.78 

Within 

Conditions 

27 

4853.40 

179.76 



The F value for the difference among means of 
O.A. of High, Moderate and Low Groups Is 7.78 which is 
significant (significance of F at.05 level • 3.35 and at .01 
level « 5.49 for df 2, 27). Therefore the null hypothesis of 







no sign 1 lean t difference among means does not stand tenable. 
There is a significant difference among the High, Moderate 
and Low groups in their O.A. 


■ t' 

signi 


As the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis, 
test IS applied to find out which of the difference 
f ic ant. 

TABLE. 5.04 

MCANs & 53t)s^ or O.A. OF_ CHILDREN W.IJii 
DIEKERENT LEVELS QLF P.S. 


the 

IS 


Group 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High P.S. 

73.7 

6.69 

5.24 

2.50 

Sig. 

at .05 
level 

Moderate P.S. 

60.6 

15.15 




__ II irr 

High P.S. 

73.7 

6.69 

6.20 

3.81 

Sig. 

at .01 
level 

Low P.S. 

50. 1 

10.43 





Moderate P.S. 

60.6 

15.15 

7.54 

1.39 

Not 

Sig. 

Low P.S. 

50. 1 

18.43 






Significance at .05 level - 2.04, at .01 level ■ 
2.77 for df 2, 27. 

The 'f value for the difference between mean* of O.A. of 
High and Moderate groups is 2.50 which is significant at .05. 
The -f value for the difference between High end Low groups 
in their O.A. is 3.81 This value of ’t' is significant. 

The 'f value for difference in means of O.A. for Moderate 
and low levels is 1.39 which is not significant. 









states that there is 


t)i(> 


Te sting 


Thr null hypothesis E.5. states that there is 
no significant rlifference in the O.A. of Preschool children 
with different levels of C.E.L.. The technique used to test 
the hypothe's 1 n i'5 the one way classification of analysis of 
Variance CANOVA) 


The nroren nf C.E.L. obtained by children at 
different levels were used as criterion to classify the O.A. 
??cores. Since ttie sample size for the study is large and 
different (^roiuc, ari’ not comparable in size, a random sample 
□f 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose of 
computing ANOVA. 

TABLE 5.85 

SUMS. QH SQUARES MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

Between 

2 

1688.47 

844.23 

Groups 




Within 

27 

3490.20 

129,27 

Conditions 





The r value for the difference among 
O.A. of High, Moderate and Low Groups is 6.53 
significant (significance of F at .05 level = 3.35 
level = 5.49 for df 2 & 271. Therefore the null 


means for 
which IB 
and at .01 
hypothesis 


of no significant difference among means does 


not stand 








tenable. There is a siqnificant difference among the High, 
Moderate and Low Groups in their D.A. 
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As the F- r'atio refutes the null hypothesis, the 
't‘ test IS applied tn find out which of the differences is 

significant. 


TABLt 5.8& 

MEANS & SnjEi. or 0_.^ or children with 

DIFFERENT LEVELS OF C> E.L. 


Group 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 

Significance 

High C.E.L. 

72.8 

7.33 

4.45 

1.42 

Not Sig. 

Moderate C.E.L. 

66.5 

12.01 




High C.E.L. 

72.8 

7.33 

5.81 

3.12 

Sig. at .01 






1 eve 1 

Low C.E.L. 

54.7 

16.84 




Moderate C.E.L. 

66.5 

12.01 

6.54 

1.80 

Not 8ig. 

Low C.E.L. 

54.7 

16.84 





Significance at .05 level " 2.04, at .01 level 
= 2.77 for df 2, 27. 

The 't' value for the difference between means of O.A. of 
High and Moderate groups is 1.42 which is not significant at 
any level . 

The 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their O.A. is 3.12. This value of 't' is significant. 

The 't' value for difference in means of O.A. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 1.80 which is not significant. 









The analysis of O.A. scores reveal some 
interesting results. Children score high in other activities 
too if they have scored high in S.R. There seems to be a 
significant difference in the O.A. scores of children from 
different levels of S.R. 

This IB because the stimulation available to the 
child for development of S.R. also encourages his abilities 
in other activities (O.A.). The varied opportunities and 
conducive environment in the form of better Home Background 
and favourable Parental Involvement in the child's rearing 
strengthens hxs abilities not only in the readiness aspects 
associated with school requirements but also his general 
capacitie?, in his drawing, craft, creative work etc,, which 
constitute O.A. <Other Activities). 

~ Oi dypp tht?.'jc*s 

Hy poth eses Fl ~ F5 . 


The various characteristics of children were 
rated by the teachers on a proforma. This "Teacher Rating" 
<T.R.) was on Self Attributes (S.A.> like Personal Data 
<P.D.), Mental Abilities (M.A.), Social Skills(S.B) and 
Personality Traits (P.T.). Their "Knowledge of English" 
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i»as Al‘->n I'cited, fhe^p ratings were taken up to "find 
out whether there is any significant relationship between 

S, R. and each of these aspects as rated by the teacher. 

The hypothesis of relationship between S.R. and 

T. R on S.A. fur P.S.C. are put together to form this group. 
The re 1 at 1 onsfi 1 fj between S.R. and vaj'ious components of S.A. 
an- teCitrd. 


Ihe inter relationship among the two are 
obtained irum Ihr corre1 at ion oi coefficient which are 
(iresented in I,hr I'nrrcspnml iikj tables. The rrilical values 
of r at .01 level for the corresponding degrees of freedom is 
uiied to compare the obtained r and the significance is 
determined. 


testing of HVPO THES IS of relat ion ship betwe en S.R. & T .R. 

1 t j n_g H_y p o 11 1 e ‘j i *> f .1 

The mill hypothesis F.l states that there is no 
significant relationship between S.R. and T.R. on S.A. of 
Pri'sehool cfiildren. The technique used in testing this 
hypothesis is the Product moment coefficient of correlation. 
The r" was computed by drawing a scattergram in which the 
x’ variable represents the class interval score* of S.R. and 
the 'y' variable represents the class interval score* of T.R. 
on S.A. of P.S.C. 




TABLE 5-87 



From th* correlation cosfficiant presented in 
Table 5.87 the coefficient of correlation between S.ft. and 
T.R. on S.A. IS read as 0.26. This value of 'r' is 

significant at the .01 level as the critical value for 
significance of ’r' at .01 level is .140 for degrees of 
freedom 306. Therefore the null hypothesis of no 

relationship is rejected as the evidence is not supportive. 

There is a significant positive but low 

relationship between S.fl. and T.R. on S.A. of Preschool 
chiIdren . 

Te^.t in q a.f_ Hyp othesis F ,2 

The hypothesis F.2 states that there is no 

significant relationship between S.R. and T.R. on M.A. of 
Preschool children. The null hypothesis was tested using the 
product mament coefficient of correlation technique. A 

scattergram was drawn to cofliputo the ’ r where in the class 
scores of S.R. of P.S.C. is^represented in the ‘x* 


interval 









variable and the class interval scores of T.R. on M.A. of 
P.S.C. IS representPri in the ‘y* variable. 

TABLE 5.BB 


SJGNI.Fie_ANCi OF _rl FfiR S.R. 5s. T.R. Q»i hl.A. 


Sample 

Size 


df 

r 

Level of 
Significance 

308 


306 

0.27 

At ,01 level 


As can be observed from the correlation 
coefficient presented in Table 5.B8 the coefficient of 
carrelatian between S.R. and T.R. on M.A. is read as 0.27. 
The critical values of ‘r' for signiticance at .01 level i« 
,148 for degrees of freedom 306. 


There is a significant positive 
relationship between S.R. and T.R. on M.A. of 
ch 1 Idren. 


but low 
Preschool 


I^5li_na trf Hyp othe sis Fj,3 

The null hypothesis F.3 states that there is no 
s 1 ijn 1 f 1 cant relationship between S.R. and T.R. on P.D. of 
Preschool children. The technique used in testing this 
hypothesis is the Product moment coefficient of correlation. 
The 'r was computed by drawing a scattergram in which the 'x’ 
variable represents the class interval scores of S.R. and the 
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.y' variable represents the class interval scares of T.R. on 
P .Dm of P.B.C. . 


TABLE 5.B9 

SIGNIFICANCE OF Ir^ FQR S.R. ^ T.R. QN P.D. 


Sample df r Level of 

Size Significance 


308 


306 


0.19 


.01 level 


From the correlation coefficient presented in 
Table 5.09 the coefficient of correlation between S.R. and 
T.R. on P.D. is read as 0.19. This value of 'r' is 
significant at the .01 level as the critical value for 
significance of 'r' at .01 level is .140 for degrees of 
freedom 306. Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
relationship is rejected as the evidence is not supportive. 

There is a significant, positive but negligible 
relationship between S.R. and T.R. on P.D. of Preschool 
children. 


Teating of Hypo th esis F.4 

The hypothesis F.4 states that there la no 
significant relationship between B.R. and T.R. on S.S. of 
Preschool children. The null hypothesis was tested using the 
Product moment coefficient of correlation technique. A 







scattergram was drawn to compute the >' where in the class 


interval score*> of S.R. of P.S.C. is represented in the 'k' 
variable and the class interval scores of TiR, on S.S. of 
P.S.C. IB represented in the ‘y variable. 


TABLE 5.90 

SIG.NIF1 CAN£g: OF FOR S.R. T.R, QN S.S. 


Sample df 

Si ze 


Level of 
Significance 


300 


30& 


0•23 At. 01 level 


As can be observed from the correlation 
coefficient presented in Table 5.90 the coefficient uf 
correlation between S.R. and T.R. on S.S. is read as 0.23. 
The critical value of 'r' for significance at .01 level is 
.H8 for degrees of freedom 306. 


There is 

relationship between 
ch 1 1 dren. 


a significant positive but low 
S.R. and T.R. on S.S. of Preschool 


Test 1 no of Hypothesis F■5 

The null hypothesis F.5 states that there is no 
significant relationship between S.R. and T.R. on P.T. of 
Preschool children. The technique used in testing this 
hypothesis is the Product moment coefficient of correlation. 
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Xhe ‘r' was computed by drawing a scattergram in which the 
'x' variable represents the class interval scores o'f S.R, and 
•y' variable represents the class interval scores of T,R. on 
P.T. of P.S.C.. 

TABLE 5.91 

^I^LriCANCE OF. Irl FOR S.R. h T.R. ON P.T, 

Sample df 'r' Level of 

Significance 

300 306 0.21 .01 level 


From the correlation coefficient presented in 
Table 5.91 the coefficient of correlation between S.R. and 
T.R. on P.T. IS read as 0.21. This value of 'r' 'is 
significant at the .01 level as the critical value for 
significance of 'r' at .01 level is .148 for degrees of 
freedom 306. Therefore the null hypothesis of no relationship 
is rejected as the evidence is not supportive. 

Ihere is a significant positive but low 
relationship between S.R. and T.R. on P.T. of Preschool 
(-'hi Idren . 


Testing of Hypothesis F.6 

The hypothesis F.6 states that there la no 
significant relationship between S.R. and T.R, on K.E. of 






Preschool children. The null hypothesis was tested using the 
Product moment coefficient of correlation technique. A 
scattergram was drawn to compute the 'r' where in the class 
interval scores of B.R. of P.B.C. is represented in the ‘x' 
variable and tlie class interval scores of T.R. on K.E. of 
P.B.C. IS represented in the 'y' variable. 

tAlHL 

BjjZ’iMU .iiJO.wi-f- I’f'l JL. k I -R. QN K..t^ 


Sample 
*11 r p 


() f 


Level of 
n I (jn 1 f I r ance 


30fl 


31 Vj 


0.32 


. 01 level 


fV-j L an be observed from the correlation 
cue f f 1 c 1 eri t previettt.ed in Table 11,92 the coefficient of 

i-orre 1 a t i on brt(<jet<n 15.R. and l.R. on K.E. is read as 0.32. 

Ihe ci'iticdl vdlui' o1 r lor 'iigniticance at .01 level is 

.148 for rirgmes of freedom 30£>. The obtained r denotes 
fiur.iitivp L)ut low I’e 1 at lonship i.e. the more the scores in 
B.R., the higher are likely to be the scores in K.E. This 
result does not support the hypothesis of no relationship. 
So the null hypothesis is rejected. 

Tnere is a significant positive but low 

relationship between S.R. and K.E. of Preschool children. 
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fonciusjnn.*^ DJL5.f;.U.ssions 


It can be surmised from these analysis that 
there is a positive and significant correlation between S.R. 
and T.R. on S.ft. The same has been seen in the components of 
S.A. too. Children with high S-R. tend to have high scores 
in S.A. This may be because the high S.R. in itself helps 
the child to build up attributes which are favourable. The 
highest correlation is between M.A. and S.R. and least is 
between P.D. and S.R.. This follows in line with our earlier 
findings where A.A. and C.S. are highly correlated and the 
correlation is low with A.A. and M.S. 


G Group, of. HvB.g.t_h ep&^ 


Hypothesis of, G.. 1 G.5 

TESTING OF HYPOTHESIS QF DIFFERENCE iM S.R, QN THK gAgig. QE. 
HOME BACKGROUN D (H.B.) 

The admission form for admission into the school 
was used for collecting information on H.B. The following 
aspects were taken from it: 

Parents' Education 
Parents' Occupation 
Economic Status 
Number of Siblings 
Residential Area 






U1 


This group of null hypothesis deals with the 
differential distribution of means of S.R. scores for the 
various categories of Home Background. The differences in 
means of S.R. scores are tested by using Analysis of 
Variance. The significance is determined by comparison with 
the respective critical values. 


Testing llvouthesis (3. 1. a 

Hypothesis G.l.a in the null form states that 
there is no signitleant difference in the S.R. of Pre-school 
children with different levels of Parents Education. The 
difference among the means of S.R. of children with different 
levels of E.P. are tested for significance using the ANDVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the S.R. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
P.E. As the sire of the sample of the study is large and 
different groups are not comparable in sizC) a random sample 
of 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose of 


computing Anova. 
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• table: 5.9.S 

SUMS C)F. Li QUARtf.S & MHAIM WRIANCKS 


Source 


df Sum'i of Square Mean Square f- 


Between 

Groups 


3/47.BO 1B73,90 


16.45 


Within i‘/ 3076.50 113.94 

Condition*! 


Ihe value of F which is 16,45 is significant 

t 

(significance for T at 0,05 = 3.35 and .01 “ 5.49 for df 2, 
27). The obtained evidence does not support the null 
hypothesis of nra significant difference among means of S.R. 
Ht'nce the hypoDiesis is rejected. There is a significant 
difference in the S.R. of children with different levels of 
Parents Ldut.al ion (P.C,). 


As F has emerged significant it i« necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So the 
critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 


differences is significant. 
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TABLE 5.94 




dt S.R. OF 

CHILDREN 

WITH 



DIFFERENT LEVELS 

QE. P.E. 



Group 

M 

1 

SO 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High on P.r 

nh.ft 

9.02 

5.15 

3.17 

n 

Moderate on 

r.t”. 49.5 

13.56 




High im P.l- 

6h.t:i 

9.0V 

6.20 

4.39 

H 

Low on P . r_ . 

3H. 6 

17.40 




Moderat-' on 

P.r. 49.b 

13.56 

6.98 

1.56 

N.S. 

1 uw on P . K.. 

.iU.6 

1 ;.4o 





Sign 1 1icance of 't' at .05 = 2.04, .01 ™ 2.77 

for df 27. 

't v.ilnp tor the difference between means of B.R. of 
High and Mi.?fJrrate nrnnu'i in 3.17 which is significant at ,01 
level. 

The 't value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their S.R. is 4.39. This value of 't' is also 
‘i 1 gn 1 f 1 c an t, 

The 't' value for difference in means of S.R. for Moderate 
and low levels is 1.56 which is not significant. 
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Ihp null tiyrJathe<5i ^ G.l.b. statiiB that thi“re i* 
no siQinf leant diltrrpnre in the S.R. of Pre«chool children 
with different levels uf Mothers Education. The technique 
used to tost the hyoothps i *, is the one way classification of 
analysis of Variance (ANflVA) . 


The iriterion used for classifying the scores of 
the S.R. nf »hviuien wan nu th»> basis of different levels of 
M.E. Binue thr sample size for the study is large and 
different niMiup*’ are nut < (impAr>ih 1 e in size, a random sample 
of 10 children w.u. taken from each group for the purpose of 
coniputinii ANUV(\. 

TABLE ri.95 

nuM‘-; ,]( ‘SqUAfltS f- MEAN VARIANCES 


Snurce df Sums of Sauare Mean Square F 


B('tween 1 ' 5740.07 2970.43 

Groups 

31.57 

Within 2540.60 94.10 

Condi tions 


The F value for the difference among means of 
S.R, of High, Moderate and Low groups is 31.57 which is 
significant (significance of F at .05 *3.35 and at .01 *5.49 
^OT' df 2 S. 27). Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
SiQnifleant difference among mean* does not stand tenable. 









b5i 


Tf,ere * -M inififant dittprpnre among the High, Moderate 


and LOW Grou: • sm tfiPir 

S.H. 



n‘ 1 I li 1* I r 

aim refulpc, the null hypothesis 

the 

■t' te^it 

1 9 app 1 1 f*iJ 11 

tind nut nhith of the differences 

is 

gigni f lean t . 





I Ain L ft. V6 




(ir S.R. or CHILDREN WITH 



nif F-ERJ-NJ QF M.g. 


Group 

M 

SD SED t Level of 

Significance 

High M.E. 

71.7 

7.20 

4.66 4.10 B 


Moderate 

M.t. 52.6 

12.86 


High M.E. 

71.7 

7.20 


Low M.E. 

37.3 

6.72 5.12 S 

19.99 


Moderate 

M.E. 52.6 

12.86 

7.52 2.04 S at 

.05 

Low M.E, 

3/. 3 

19.99 



Significance of 't' at .05 ■ 2.04, .01 “ 2 

.77 

for df 2, 

27. 



Tht? ' t ■ 

value for the 

difference between means of S.R. 

of 

High and 

Moderate groups la 4.10 which is significant. 


The t' value for the difference between High and Low groups 

in their 

S.R. is 5.12. 

This value of 't' is significant. 



The 't‘ value for difference In means of S»R* for Moderate 
and Low levels is 2.04 which is significant at .05 level. 
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TestiGfiL 


H , {)£' I *n ll - 1 . I . 


Hv|i*'< •'f'* 1 *< b.l.r. in tli» null farm states that 
thi>re I'S I’O 11|0 I f 1. HU t ^tifferpnce jn the S.R. of Preschool 
children with iiitiiM-rnt levels tif fathers' Education. The 
ditferenre amuinj <hi‘ mrAns of S.ft. uf children with different 
levels uf r .1 . .nr ■* I'of rd fur n i tj'i i 1 1 c ant r iisiruj the ANOVA. 


Itii' iiitefiDii used tur classifying the scores of 
the S.R. of (hi Idem was uti the hams of different levels of 
F.tl, As tilt' id the •.aiiiMlr in large and different groups 

are nut cumpai ahle in m/e, a i andum sample of 10 children 
mas taken f i nm h (ui the pui-|)tisp of roniputing Anova. 


TAHlF h.'?/ 

‘.UMS 01, HUIJ ARK S & MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

.If Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 

1/43.'2/ 

871.63 

B.70 

Within 

Conditions 

2704.60 

100.17 



The value of F which is B.70 is significant 
Isignificance tor F at .05 ■ 3.35 and .01 ■ 5.49 for df 2» 
27). The obtained evidence does not support the null 
hypothesis of no significant diffsrence among means of S.R. 
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HP'ice the hsiuithe- 5 1b jb rejected. There is a significant 
difference m the B.R. of children with different levels of 

F.t. 

As r has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 

TABLE 5.98 

MEANS & SDs Of Sj^R.. QE. CHILDREN WITH 

P.lEEEafNI L&VELS. QL 


Croup 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High F.E. 

59.7 

10.S3 

S.04 

2.64 

5 at .05 

Mod B r a t e F.E 

46.4 

11.97 




High F.E. 

59.7 

10.53 

5.25 

3.43 

S 

Low F.E. 

41.7 

12.B6 




Moderate F.E 

- 4^1.4 

11 .97 

5.55 

0.85 

N.S. 

Low F.E. 

41.7 

12.86 





Significance of 

■ t' at 

.05 » 2.04, 

.01 - 2.77 


far df 2, 27, 

The t' value for the difference between means of S.R. of 
High and Modpratp groups is 2.64 which is significant at .OS 


level. 










Hi 


The t’ vdluff fni' thp difference between High and Low groups 
iP their S.R. it. This value of ‘t' is significant. 

t value for rJifferente in means of S.R. for Moderate 
ind Low levels is O.flS whirh is not significant. 

Tps tino 0,1 Hypothes i s (}. ?. a . 

Testing of Hypothesis G.2,a. states that there 
js no significant difference in the S.R. of Preschool 
children with different levels of Mothers Occupation. The 
technique used to test the hypothesis is the one way 
classification of analysis of Variance (ANOVA) 

The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the S.R. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
M.Q. Since the sample size for the study is large and 
different grnup*', are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose of 
computing AMOVA. 

TABLE 5.9*? 

StjMTi 111 '3qUARt:& §. MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Qroups 

2 

1947.80 

973,90 

9.99 

Within 

Condi t ions 

27 

2743,00 

101.S9 
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Significance of ‘t' at .05 = 2,04, .01 = 2.77 

fur df 2, 27. 

The 't' value for the difference between means af S.R. of 
High and Moderate groups is 2.69 which is significant. 

The 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
m their S.R. is 4.01. This value of ‘t' is significant at 

,01 level. 

Thp 't' value fur difference in means of S.R. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 1.43 which is not significant at any level. 


Testing of. Hyj 30thes is G,_2_,_b 


Hypothesis B.2.b in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the S.R. of Preschool 
children with different levels of Fathers' Occupation. The 
difference among the means of S.R. of children with different 
levels of F.D. are tested for significance using the ANOVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the S.R, of children was on the basis of different levels of 
F.O. As the size of the sample is large and different group* 
are not comparable m size, a random sample of 10 children 
was taken from each group for the purpose of computing Anova. 




TABLE b.lOl 


bllMS GT SQUARES & ME AN V'A R IANCES 


Source 


SumsE of Square Mean Square F 


Between 4 120302 32076 

Groups 

12.52 


Within 45 115256 2561 

Condition?; 


Hu? value ot F which 15 12.52 is significant 
(significance fnr F at 0.05 « 3.35 and .01 = 5.49 for df 4, 
45). The obtained evidence does not support the null 
hypothesis of no significant difference among means of S.R. 
Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a significant 
difference in the S.R. of children with different levels of 
Fathers Occupation, 


As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 
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TABLE 5.102 

SDs QF S.R. QF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEVELS OF F.O. 


Occupation 

Group 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Lave 1 

of 







Significance 

Professional 

1 

75.5 

11 .B3 

5.13 

3.90 

Sig . 

at 

.01 

Manager 


55.6 

14.11 





Profess 1 on a 1 

1 

75.5 

11.83 

4.20 

7.38 

Sig. 

at 

.01 

Business 

3 

45.4 

6.03 





Professional 

1 

75.5 

11.83 

4.71 

7.43 

Sig. 

at 

.01 

Labourer 

4 

41.4 

9.06 








— 

-.. 

-.....-- 

........ ..... 

. ..... .. 

..M 

Professional 

1 

75.5 

11.83 

4.71 

7.64 

Sig. 

at 

.01 

rierical 


. 6 

7.09 





Manager 

2 

55.6 

14.11 

4.00 

2.75 

Sig. 

a t 

.01 

Business 

3 

45.4 

6.03 





Manager 

2 

55.6 

14.11 

4.53 

3.31 

Sig. 

at 

.01 

L aboure r 

4 

41.4 

9.06 






Manager 

2 

55.6 

14.11 

4.17 

3.B4 

Sig. 

at 

.01 

Clerical 

5 

39.6 

7.09 






Bus mess 

3 

45.4 

6.03 

3.44 

1.16 

N.S. 



Labourer 

4 

41.4 

9.06 






Business 

3 

45.4 

6.03 

2.94 

1.70 

N.S. 



Clerical 

5 

39.6 

7.09 






Labourers 

4 

41.4 

9.06 

3.64 

0,20 

N a @ « 



Clerical 

5 

39.6 

7.09 







Significance 

of ’t' 

ab »0S * 

2*. Da, 

.01 *» 

2 

.69 


for df 4^ 45 
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The t value for the difference between means of S.R. of 

nruup I and i It. VO wtiich is significant. 

ThP t value for the difference between Group 1 and 3 in 

their S.R. is 7.3E1. This value of ‘t’ is significant. 

The ‘f value for difference in means of S.R. far groups 1 
and 4 IS 7.43 which is significant. 

Tfie t value tor the difference between groups J and 5 in 
thPir S.R. i<. 7..'j4 winch i ■, significant. 

Between group I? and 3 the 'f value for the difference in 
3.FI. is 2,^h. This value of ‘t' is significant too. 

For the diffrrenceu between groups 2 and 4 in their S.R. the 
't value in which in also iqn i f i c an t. 

Between groups 1' and 5 the 'f value for difference in S.R. 
it. 3.84. This value of 't' la significant. 

l-cir the differencf between groups 3 and 4 in their S.R. the 
t value If) 1,16 which is not significant. 

Between groups 3 and 5 the 't' value for the difference in 
S.R, IS 1.70. This value of 't' is also not significant. 

For the difference between groups 4 and 5 in their S.R, the 
t' value IS 0,2S which is not significant, 

I e_BtinQ of Hypothesis &.3 

The null hypothesis G.3 states that there is no 
significant difference in the S.R. of Preschool children with 
different levels of Economic status. The tschnique used to 
test the hypothesis is the one way classlfica'feipn of analysis 
of variance (ANOVA). 
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The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the S.R. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
E.S. Since the sample size for the study is large and 
different groups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 chiIdren was taken from each group for the purpose of 
computing ANOVA. 

TABLE 5.103 

S UMS gP SQ UARES MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

Between 

3 

4713.07 

1571.02 

Groups 




Within 

36 

2760,70 

76.69 

L’ond 1 1 1 ona 





The P value for the difference among means of 
B.R. of High, Moderate and Low groups is 20.49 which is 
significant. (Significance of F at 0.05 « 2.66 and at .01 ■ 
4.36 for df 3, 36>. Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
significant difference among means does not stand tenable. 
There is a significant difference among the High, Moderate 
and Low Groups in their S.R. 

As the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis tMe 
t' test la applied to find out which of the differences is 


significant 








TABLE 5.104 


ME_AI^ AND ;oP_a OF g .R. OF CHILDREN WITH 
PI R-ERENT LEVELS OF E.S. 


Group 

Gr. 

M 

SD 

SED 

t Level of 

Sign 1 ficance 

Up to 1000 

1 

35.7 

10.24 

3.83 

0.16 N.B. 

1001 - 3000 

2 

36.3 

6.50 



1001 - 3000 

1 

35.7 

10.24 

4.64 

3.88 S 

3001 - 5000 

3 

53.7 

10.53 



3001 - 5000 

1 

35.7 

10.24 

3.SI 

7., 10 S 

5001 sncl above 

4 

60.6 

4.27 



1001 - 3000 

2 

36.3 

6.50 

3.91 

4.45 5 

3001 - 5000 

3 

53.7 

10.53 



1001 - 3000 

2 

36.3 

6.50 

2.46 

9.88 S 

3001 - 5000 

4 

60.6 

4,27 



1001 - 3000 

3 

53.7 

10.53 

3.59 

1.92 N.S. 

5001 and above 

4 

60.6 

4.27 



Significance 

of 't' 

at .05 » 

2.02, .01 “ 2.71 

far df 3, 36. 






The ' t' value 

for 

the difference 

between 

means of S.R. of 

Groups 1 and 2 

le 0. 

16 which is not significant. 

The 't' value 

for 

the difference 

between 

Group 1 and 3 in 
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thpir S.F^. 1’-’ 3.8fi. this value of 't' is significant. 

jt,,, -f vaUip for difference in means of S.R. for Groups 1 

and 4 IS 7.10 which is significant. 

Tlip 'f value* for the difference between groups 2 and 3 in 
their S.r. is 4.45. This value of ’t' is significant. 

The ‘f value for difference in means of S.R. for Group 2 and 
4 15 9.06. 1hi‘i value of 't' is also significant, 
ihe 't' value for the difference between groups 3 and 4 is 
1.92. This value is not significant. 


T estin g g_f. HyPO.lthes.is. G.4 

Hypothesis G.4 in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the S.R. of Preschool 
children and Number of Siblings. The difference among the 
means of S.R. of children with different levels of N.S, , are 
tested for significance using the ANDVA. 

The criterion for classifying the scores of the 
S.R. of children was on the basis of N.S. As the size of the 
sample is large and different groups are not comparable in 
size, a random sample of 10 children was taken from each 


group for the purpose of computing Anova. 
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TABLE 5.105 


SyilS OF SQUARES AND MEAN VARlANpES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 

3 

2725.69 

908.63 

6.04 

Uithin 

Conditions 

36 

478b.50 

132.79 



The value of F which is 6.84 is significant 
(significance for F at .05 » 2.86 and .01 » 4.38 for df 
36). The obtained evidence does not support the null 

hypothesis of no significant difference among means of S.R. 
Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a significant 
djtference in the S.R. of children. 


As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
mticdl ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 
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TABLE S.lOi 


MEANS & 

yps. OF 

S..R. OF CHILDREN 

AND N.S 


Number of 

Gr. 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 

Siblings 






Significance 

3 and above 

1 

35.7 

12.12 

4.50 

1. 13 

N.S. 

1-2 sib 1 mgs 

2 

40.8 

7.48 




3 and above 

1 

35.7 

12.12 

5.24 

3.04 

S 

1 sibling 

3 

51.7 

11.30 




3 and above 

1 

35.7 

12.12 








5.43 

3.B1 

S 

Ni 1 

4 

56.4 

12.15 




1-2 sibling'* 

2 

40.8 

7.40 

4.28 

2.52 

s 

1 sibling 

3 

51.7 

11.30 




1-2 siblings 

2 

40.8 

7.40 

4.51 

3.46 

s 

Nil 

4 

56.4 

12.15 




1 Sibling 

3 

51.7 

11.30 

5.25 

0.91 

N.S. 

Nil 

4 

56.4 

12.15 






Significance of 't' at .05 » 2.02, .01 

» 2.71 

for df 3, 

36. 


The 't ' 

value for the difference between means of 

S.R. of 


Groups 1 and 2 is 1.13 which is not significant. 

The 't' value for the difference between Group 1 and 3 in 
their S.R. is 3.04. this value of 't' is significant. 

The 't' value for difference in means of S.R. for groups 1 
and 4 IS 3.81 which is significant. 

The 't' value for the difference between Group 2 and 3 in 

This value of 't' is significant. 


their S.R. is 2.52. 













The 
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■t' v/alue far difference in means of S.R. for groups 2 
and 4 is 3.46 which is significant. 

The 'f value for the difference in groups 3 and 4 in their 
S.R. IS 0.91 which is not significant at any level. 


Testino of Hypothesis G.5 

The null hypothesis G.9 states that there is no 
significant difference in the S.R. of Preschool children from 
different Residential Areas. The technique used to test the 
hypothesis is the on# way classification of analysis of 
Variance <ANOVA). 

The different residential areas of children were 
used as criterion to classify the S.R. scores. Since the 
sample size for the study is large and different groups are 
not comparable in size, a random sample of 10 children was 
taken from each group for the purpose of computing ANOVA. 


TABLE 5.107 

SUMS OF. SQUARES AND MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

dt 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square F 

Between 

Groups 

3 

4830.50 

1610.17 

10.49 

Within 

36 

5525.00 

133.47 

Cond 1 tions 












' I for the difference among means of 
t.R. of Moderate and Low Groups is 10.49 which is 
significant (significance of F at .05 = 2.06, and at .01 - 
4.38 for df 3, 36). Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
significant difference among means does not stand tenable. 
There is a significant difference among the High, Moderate 

and Low groups in l.heir S.R. 


As the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis the 
t test IS applied to find out which of the differences is 
signifleant. 


TABLE 3.108 

MEANS AND. SDs QF S.R. OF CHILDREN FROM 
DIFFEREN T R.A. 


Group 

Gr. 

M 

SD 

SED 

t Level of 

Significance 

Dharav 1 / 

1 

27.8 

iO. 10 



Labour Camp 










5.84 

4.12 S 

CGS/Ko1 1 wada 

2 

51,9 

15.49 



Dharavi/ 

1 

27.8 

10.10 



Labour Camp 










5.01 

4.95 S 

Matunga 

3 

52.6 

12.22 



Dh araV 1 / 

1 

27.8 

10.10 



Labour Camp 










4.04 

6.65 S 

Sion 

4 

54.7 

7.85 



CGS/Koliwada 

2 

51,9 

15.48 







6.24 

0.11 N.S. 

Matunga 

3 

52,6 

12.22 
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TABLE 5.108 “ Contd. 


Group 

G I-. 

M 

SD 

SED t 

Level of 
Significance 

cnS/Koliwada 


51.9 

15.48 

5.49 

0.51 N.S. 

Sion 

4 

54.7 

7.85 



Matunga 

3 

52.6 

12.22 

4.59 

0.46 N.S. 

Sion 

4 

54.7 

7.85 




Significance of 't' at .05 ® 2.02, .01 * 2.71 

for df 3, 36. 

The t’ value for the difference between means of S.R. of 
Groups 1 and 2 is 4.12 which is significant. 

The 't' value foi’ the difference between Broups 1 and 3 In 
their S.R. is 4,95. This value of 't' is significant. 

The 't' value for difference in means of S.R. for Groups 1 
and 4 is 6.65 which is also significant. 

The 't' value for the difference between Groups 2 and 3 in 
their S.R. is 0,11 which is not significant. 

The 't’ value for difference in means of S.R. for groups 2 
and 4 is 0.51 which is also not significant. 

The ‘f value for the difference between groups 3 and 4 in 
their S.R. is 0.46 which is not significant too. 


Conclusion 


conclude 


The results of the analysis enable us 
that H.B. IS an important determinant for S.R. 


to 

All 








the different components of H.B. i.e. the Parents Education 
(P.E.), Mothers Education (M.E.), Fathers Education <F.E.), 
Mothers Occupation (M.O.), Fathers Occupation (F.O.), 
Economic status (E.S.), Number of siblings (N.S.) and the 
Residential Area (R.A.) are all associated with S.R, of 
P. S»C • 


The higher the scores in H.B. obtained, higher 
IS the S.R, lower the scores in H.B. lower is the S.R. The 
high scorers in S.R. significantly differ in their H.B. from 
the low S.R. scorers. 


This goes to prove that a conducive H.B. and 
stimulating and nurturing environment help promote S.R, 
Children with high level of H.B. significantly differ in the 
S.R. from children with low levels of H.B. at .01 level. 
Between the High and Moderate levels of H.B, they differ 
significantly at .01 level but the Moderate and Low levels 
the difference is not significant. 

T F5TIN G QF HYPqrHESIS OF DIFFERENCE IN S.R. ON IH£ BASIS QF 
PARE NTAL INOOLOEMENT 


As discussed earlier in Chapter 1 an interview 
schedule was prepared to elicit more information on various 
aspects of ‘Home Environment'. Parental Involvement included 
the following aspects and totalled to IBO scores. They are* 
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Scores 

Attitude to Child Rearing 

lA.C.R.> 

30 

Actual Handlincj 

(A.H.) 

30 

Expectations of Parents 

(P.E.) 

30 

Inter-Personal relationship 

(I.P.R.) 

30 

Facilities Provided and 

(F.P.) 

30 

Preparation of the child 

(P. C.) 

30 

Total 


180 


Tegtino of hypo the flig H,1. a 

Hypothesis H.l.a. in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the S.R. of Preschool 
children with different levels of P.I. The difference among 
the means of E3.R. of children with different levels of P.I. 
are tested for significance using the ANOVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the S.R. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
P.I, obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
and different groups are not comparable in size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 






TABLE 5.109 


SUMS OF SQUARES AND MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square F 

Between 

X. 

2293.07 

1146.53 

Groups 



25.44 

Within 

Conditions 

27 

1216.BO 

43.07 


The value of F which is 25.44 is significant 
(•■igruficance fot' F at 0.05 » 3.35 and .01 « 5.49 for df 2, 
27). The obtained evidence does not support the null 
hypothesis of no significant difference among means of S.R, 
Hence the hypothesis is rejected, there is a significant 
difference in the S.r. of children with different levels of 
P.I. 


As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
Critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 
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TABLE 5.110 

AND ^ QF g_.R. QF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEVELS OF P.I. 


Group 

M 

SD 

SEO t 

Level of 
Significance 

High P.I. 

72.0 

5.44 

2.93 3.09 

Sig. 

Moderate P.I. 

60.6 

7.50 



High P.I. 

72.0 

5,44 

4.31 4,96 

Sig 

Low P.I. 

50.6 

12.50 



Moderate P.I. 

60.6 

7.50 

4.61 2.17 

Sig at .05 
level 

Low P.I. 

50.6 

12.50 




Significance of ‘t' at .05 s 2,04, ,01 = 2.77 

for df 2,27. 

The 't' value for the difference between means of S.R. of 
High and Moderate groups is 3.07 which is significant at .01 
level. 

The 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their S.R, is 4.96. This value of 'f is significant, 

Ihe 't‘ value for difference in means of S.R. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 2.17 which is significant at .05 level. 
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if*-. y.!m “"• 

ThP null liypothesis H.l.b. states that there is 
no siQnxficant difference in the S.R, of Preschool children 
with different levels of A.C.R.. The technique used to test 
the hypothesis is the one way classification of analysis of 
Variance (ANOVA). 


The scores of A.C.R. obtained by children at 
different levels were used as criterion to classify the S.R. 
scores. Since the sample size for the study is large and 
different groups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose of 
computing ANOVA. 


TABLE 5.111 

SUNS OF SQUARES AND MgBN. VARlAfrICES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 

2 

2250.20 

1125.10 

7.20 

Within 

Conditions 

27 

4172.10 

154.52 



The F value for the difference among means of 
S.R. of High, Moderate and Low Sroups is 7,28 which is 
significant (significance of F at .05 ® 3,35 and at .01 “5.49 
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for clf 2, ■ Therefore the null hypothesis of no 

siyoifleant difference among means does not stand tenable. 
There i^> a significant difference among the High, Moderate 
and Low Groups in their S.R. 


the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis the 
•f test IS cvfinlved to find out which of the differences is 
5 1 gn 1 f V i ant . 

TABLE 5.117 

ME ANS AlW. SPs QE S .R, QF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEL^ELS OF A.C.R. . 


Group M SD SED 


High A.C.R. 72.B 10.04 

Moderate A.C.R, 59.2 12,42 

High A.C.R. 72.8 10.04 

Low A.C.R. 51.9 14,41 

Moderate A.C.R. 59.2 12.42 

Low 51.9 14.41 


5.05 


5.55 


6.02 


t Level of 

Significance 


2.69 Big.at ■05 


3.76 Big. at .01 


1.21 Not Big. 


Significance of 't' at .05 « 2.04» .01 = 2.77 

for df 2, 27. 

The 't' value for the difference between means of S.R. of 
High and Moderate groups is 2.69 which is significant at ,05 
level. 

The 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their S.R. is 3.76, This value of 't' is significant. 
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Ttit.’ 't value for difference in means of S.R. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 1.21 which Is not significant. 

Testino of Hyt-HithP.^js H. 1 .c . 


HvpothesIS H.J.c. in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the S.R. of Preschool 
children wiifi different levels of A.H. The difference among 
the means of S.H. of children with different levels of A.H. 
are tested for sicm ificance using the ANDVA, 

The c'ri tenon used for classifying the scores of 
the S.R. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
A.H. obtained by tfiem. As the size of the sample is large 
and different groups are not comparable in size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 


TABLE 5.113 

SUMS OF SQUARES MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 

2 

3094.07 

1947.03 

10.25 

Within 

Conditions 

27 

5130.90 

190.03 










The value of F which ia 10.23 la aignificant 
(significance for F at 0.05 » 3.35 and .01 » 5,49 for df 2, 
27). The obtained evidence does not support the null 
hypothesis of no significant difference among means of S.R. 
Hence the hypothesis ia rejected. There ia a significant 
difference in the S.R. of children with different levels of 
A.H. 

As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 

TABLE 5.114 

MEANS & SDs OF S.R. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEVELS QF A.H. 


Group 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Sign ificance 

High A.H. 

78.1 

9.29 

4.76 

3.05 

Sig. 

Moderate A.H. 

63.6 

11.84 




High A.H. 

70.1 

9.29 

6.37 

4.38 

Sig. 

Low A.H. 

50.2 

17.88 




Moderate A.H. 

63.6 

11.84 

6.70 

1.98 

Not Sig. 

Low A.H. 

50.2 

17.98 












Significance of 't* at .05 » 2.04, .01 = 2.77 

for df 2, 27. 

The 't' value for the difference between means of B.R. of 
High and Moderate groups is 3.05 which is significant at both 
the levels. 

The ’t' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their S.R. is 4.38. This value of 't' is significant. 

The 't' value for difference in means of S.R. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 1.98 which is not significant at any level. 


Testing of Hypothesis H.1.d, 

The null hypothesis H.l.d. states that there is 
no significant difference in the S.R. of Preschool children 
with different levels of E.P. The technique used to test the 
hypothesis is the one way classification of analysis of 
lance (ANOVR? 


Tfie scores of E.P. obtained by children at 
different levels were used as criterion to classify the S.R. 
scores. Since the sample size for the study is large and 
different groups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose of 
computing ANOVA. 
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TABLE 5.115 

SUM S OF SQUARES ^ MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 


df 


Sums o'f Square Mean Square F 


Between 

Groups 


2014.47 1407.23 


7.90 


Within 

Conditions 


4763.00 


176.41 


The F value for the difference among means of 
S.R. of High, Moderate, and Low groups is 7.98 which is 
significant (significance of F at .05 - 3.35 and at .01 
5.49 for df 2 27). Therefore the null hypothesis of no 

significant difference among means does not stand tenable. 
There is a significant difference among the High, Moderate 

and Low Groups m their S.R. 


fls th. F r.tio r.fut« th. null hypoth..!.. th. 
■f test .s .ppU.d to nnd out «hioh of th, diff.r.nc 1. 


Significant. 
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TABLE 5.116 

AND Sp^ OF S.R. OF CHILDREN WJTH 
D.IEEERE Nr IEVELS OF E.P. 


Group 


M 


SD 

SED 

t 

Level 

of 








Significance 

High E.F’ 

• 

/I .4 


h , r.? 










5.06 

2. 15 

Sig. at 

.05 

Moderate 

E.P. 

60.5 


15.16 




High E.P 

• 

71.4 


5.12 










6.48 

3 • 66 

Sig 


Low E.P. 


47.7 


19.84 





Moderate 

E.P. 

60.5 


13.16 










7.90 

1.62 

Not SiQ. 

Low E.P. 


47.7 


19.B4 






S 

ignif 

icance of ‘ 

t' at .05 

• 2.04, 

.01 • 2 

.77 

for df 2 

, 27. 








The 'f 

valu 

e for 

the 

difference between means 

of S.R. 

of 

High and 

Moder 

ate g 

roups IS 2.15 which is 

signif 1 

cant at 

.05 

level. 









The 't' 

value 

tor the d 

ifference between 

High and 

Low groups 

in thei 

r S.R. 

IS 3 

.66. 

This V 

'alue of ’t 

' is significant 

at 

both le 

ve 1 s . 








The 't ' 

value 

for 1 

dif f 

erence i 

n means of 

S.R. for Moderate 

and Low 

levels 

IS 1 

.62 

which is not sign! 

f icant. 




Te sttno gf Hypothesis H.1■e. 

Hypothesis H.l.e. in the null form ststes thst 
there is no significant difference in the S.R. of Preschool 
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children with different levels of I.P.R. The difference 
among the means of S.R. of children with different levels of 
I.P.R. are tested for significance using the ANOVA. 

The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the S.R. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
I.P.R. obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
and different groups are not comparable in size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 

TABLE 5.117 


SUMS. QE. SaU-RRES and M£6!N. 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 

2 

29t0.07 

1480.03 

10.2@ 

Within 

Conditions 

27 

3887.30 

143.97 



The value of F which is significant 
(significance for F at .05 * 3.35 and O.Oi •i5»49 for df 2, 
27), The obtained evidence does not support the null 
hypothesis of no significant difference aeiDhg means of S.R. 
Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a significant 
difference in the S.R. of children with different levels of 


I.P.R. . 
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As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant- 

TABLE 5.118 

ME SDs OF S.R. , OF CHILDREN WITH 
DiffERENT LEVELS OF. I.P.R, 


Group 

M 

SD 

BED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High I.P.R. 

71.7 

5.97 

4.23 

3.76 

Si g. 

Moderate I.P.R. 

55.8 

1 1 .96 




High I.P.R. 

71.7 

5.97 

4.93 

4.85 

Big. 

Low I.P.R. 

47.0 

14.39 




Moderate I.P.R. 

55.0 

11.96 

5.92 

1.35 

Not Rig. 

L 0(1 1. F’. R , 

4 7.8 

14,39 





I>:jn 1 f 1 cance of *t' at .05 = 2,04 , .01 = 2.77 

for Of 2, 27. 

The 't' value for the difference between means of S.R. of 
High and Moderate groups is 3.76 which is significant. 

The 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their S.R. is 4.85. This value of 't' is significant. 

The 't' value for difference in means of S.R. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 1.35 which is not significant. 
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TesJUUS S-t- Hypot hesis H. 1 . f ■ 

The null hypothesis H.l.f. states that there is 
no significant difference in the S.R. of Preschool children 
with different levels of F.P. The technique used to test the 
hypothesis is the one way classification of analysis of 
Variance (ANOV/A) . 

The scores of F.P. obtained by children at 
different levels were used as criterion to classify the S.R. 
scores. Since the sample size for the study is large and 
different groupb nre not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 children was taken from each group tor the purpose of 
computing ANQVPi. 


TABLE 5.119 

SUMS OF SQUARES AND MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

d t 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Be tween 
Groups 

2 

2625.00 

1312.50 

8.03 

Within 

Conditions 

27 

4413.70 

163.47 





The F value for 

the 

difference among 

means 

of 

S.R. 

of 

High, Moderate and 

Low 

Groups 

is e.03 

which 

is 

Significant (significance of 

F 

at .05 ■ 

3.35 and 

at .01 

• 

5.49 

for 

df 2, 27). Therefore 

the null 

hypothesis of 

no 
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EiQHificant difference amang means does not 
There I's 3 significant difference among the 
and Low graunn in their S.R. 


stand tenable. 
High, Moderate 


the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis, the 
t test IS applied to find out which of the differences is 


siqn 1 f 1 c an t. 


TABLE 5.120 


AND Sp.s OF S.R. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEVELS OF F.P. 


Group 


M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 








Significance 

High F.P 

■ 

73.4 

10.66 









5.32 

2.82 

SlQ . 


Moderate 

F.P. 

58.4 

13.02 





High F.P 

a 

73.4 

10.66 









5.83 

3.86 

Sig. 


Low F.P. 


50.9 

15.03 





Moderate 

F.P. 

58.4 

13.02 









6.29 

1.19 

Not SiQ. 


Low F.P, 


50.9 

15.03 







Signi f 

icance of 

•t' at . 

05 » 2.04, 

.01 « 2 

.77 

for df 2 

, 27. 







The 't' 

val 

ue for 

the diffe 

rence between means 

of S.R. 

of 

High and 

Mode 

rate g 

roups is 2 

.82 which 

is significant. 


The ‘t* 

value 

for the difference between High an Low groups 

in their 

S.R. 

IS 3. 

66. This 

value of 

' t' is signifleant. 


The 't' 

valu 

e for 

differenco 

in means 

of S.R. 

for Moderi 

ate 

and low 

level 

S IS 1 

.19 which 

is not significant. 
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Tp ^t inQ of HvpothPQis 

Hypathesib H.l.g. in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the S.R. of Preschool 
children with different levels of P.C. The difference atnong 
the means of S.R. of children with different levels of P.C. 
are tested for significance using the ANOVA. 


The c;ri tenon used for classifying the scores of 
the S.R. of children was on the basis of different levels 
of P.C. obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
and different tjroups are not comparable in size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 

TABLE 5.121 

SUMS OF SQUARES AND. MEAN VARIANCES 

Source df Sums of Square Mean Square F 


Between 2 2554.40 1277.20 

Groups 

a. 17 

Within 27 4222.50 156.38 

Cond 1 tions 


The value of F which i« significant 
(significance for F at .05 = 3.35 and 0.01 » 5.49 for df 2, 
The obtained evidence does not support the null 


27 ) . 








^significant difference among means of S.R. 
Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a significant 
difference in the K.R. of children with different levels of 


P.C. 


As F- has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 

TABLE 5.122 

MJIANs ^NJ). SDs OF S.R. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEVELS QE. P.C. 


Group 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High P.C. 

71.3 

2.90 

4.79 

2.30 

Sig. at .03 

Moderate P.C. 

60.3 

14.83 




High P.C. 

71.3 

2.90 

6.02 

3.75 

Sig. 

Low P.C. 

49.7 

19.83 




Moderate P.C. 

60.3 

14.83 

7.59 

1.33 

Not Big. 

Low P.C. 

40.7 

n 

CD 

a 

CD 




for df 2, 27. 

Significance of 

't' at ,05 

» 2.04, 

.01 ■» 2.77 


The 't' value for the difference between means of S.R. of 
High and Moderate groups is 2.30 which is significant at .05 


level. 









groups 


The -t' value fur the difference between High and Low 
m their S.P. I'l 3.75. This value of *t‘ is significant at 
.01 level. 

The ‘f value fur difterence in means of S.R. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 1.53 which is not significant. 


and Discussions: 


Parental Involvement emerges as one of the 
significant factor influencing S.R. Children with high scores 
in S.R. seem to be with high P.I. and vice versa. In each of 
the component of P.I. too the same results can be observed. 
Children from high P.I category differ from low P.I, 
category significantly in their S.R. at .01 level in each of 
the component. Between the High and Moderate levels of .Pfl, 
the difference in S.R. is significant at .01 level in Rctual 
Handling (A.H.). Inter personal relations (I.P.R.) and 
Facilities provided <F.P.) but Attitude to Child Rearing 
<A.C.R.), Parental Expectations <P.E.) and preparation of the 
Child <P.C.) the significance is at .05 level. 


The results are not surprising considering the 
fact that ‘Parental Involvement' will automatically nurture 
aspects necessary for S.R. and stimulate the cognitive 
faculties. Parental Involvement in the child in itself 
provides the conducive environment necessary for optimum 
development. 
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rrsTINS. Of. HYPOXHFSXi. QE. difference IN A.A. ON THE BASIS QF. 
P.: ■■ 

TpfitinQ Hypothesis I,I,a. 

Hypothesis 1.1.a. in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the A.A. of Preschool 
children with different levels of P.I, The difference among 
the means of A.A. of children with different levels of P.I. 
are tested for significance using the ANOVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the A.A. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
P.I. obtained by them. As the size of the sample is large 
and different groups are not comparable in size, a random 
sample of 10 children was taken from each group for the 
purpose of computing Anova. 

TABLE 5,123 

SUMS. OF SQUARES AND MEAN VARIANCES 

Source df Sums of Square Mean Square F 


Between 2 25454.47 12727.23 

Groups 


Within 

Conditions 


27 


20479.70 


750.SI 


1^.70 
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The y/alue ot F which is is siianificant 
(significance for F at 0,05 a 3.35 and .01 a 5.49 far df 2, 
27). The obtained evidence doe® not support the null 
hypothesis of no significant difference among means of A.A, 
Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a significant 
difference in the A.A. of children with different levels of 
P. I. 


As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. so, the 
critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 


TABLE 5.124 

MEANS AND SDs OF. A.A. Qf. CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEVELS QF P.I. 


Group 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High P.I . 

244.2 

24.72 

11.40 

5.12 

Sig. 

Moderate P.I. 

185.8 

26.23 




High P.I. 

244.2 

24.72 

11.57 

5.59 

Sig. 

Low P.I. 

179.5 

26.98 




Moderate P.I. 

185.8 

26.23 

11.90 

0.53 

Not Sig. 

Low P.I. 

179.5 

26.98 













f.iqn5 f icancE? of 'f at .05 * 2.04, .01 = 2.77 

for df 27. 

The ’f value for the difference between meanss of O.A. of 
High and Moderate gr'oups is 5.12 which is significant at .01 
level. 

The 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their A,A. i& 5.59, This value of 't' is significant. 

The 't' value for difference in means of A.A. for Moderate 
and Low levels is ,53 which is not significant at any level. 


Testing of Hypothes is 1.1 .b. 

The null hypothesis I.l.b. states that there is 
no significant difference In the A.A. of Preschool children 
with different levels of A.C.R.. The technique used to test 
the hypothesis is the one way classification of analysis of 
Variance (ANOVA) 


The scores of A.C.R. obtained by children at 
different levels were used as criterion to classify the A.A, 
scores. Since the sample size for the study is large and 
different groups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose of 


computing ANOVA. 
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TABLE 5.125 

syili QF squares and mean variances 


Source df Sums of Square Mean Square F 


Between 2 14711.67 7355.03 

Groups 


6.84 


Within 27 29015,70 1074.66 

Conditions 


The r value for the difference among means of 
A.A. of High, Moderate and Low groups is 6.04 which is 
significant (significance of F at .05 * 3.35 and at ,01 •* 
5.49 for df 2, 27). Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
significant difference among means does not stand tenable. 
There is a significant difference among the High, Moderate 
and Low groups in their A.A. 


As the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis, the 
t' test IS applied to find out which of the differences ifn 
significant. 
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r pgitinQ of Hye.9.thPS.iJS. 

Hypothesis I.l.c. in the null form states that 
there is no significant differrnre in the A.A. of Preschool 
children with different levels of A.H. The difference among 
the means of A.A. of children with different levels of A.H 
are tested for njn i f i c anc e using the ANDVA. 


The L i'iterioti ur.cd lor c 1 assi tying the scores of 
the A.A. at children was on the basis of different levels of 
A,H. obtained tiy them. As the si/p of the sample is large 
and diffei'Biit groups are not comparable in size, a random 
'lamplr nt lo ihildrefi was taken from each grr)up for the 
purpose of ccimpiuting anova. 


TABLE 5.127 

SUMS or SQUARES AND MEAN VARIANCES 


Source df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 2 

Groups 

29330.47 

14665.23 

8.90 

Within 27 

44504.90 

164B.33 


Cond 1 tions 





The value of E which iw significant 
(significance for F at .05 = 3.35 and O.Ol “ 5.49 for df 2, 
27). The obtained evidence does not support the null 






hyoothps 1 a 

Hence the 
di f f ef'fi'^ce 


b7 


of nLi significant difference among means of A.A. 
hypothesis is rejected. There is a significant 
in the A.A. of children with different levels of 

A.H. 

As F has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
critical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 


TABLE 5.120 

MEANS AND SDs QF A.A. QF CHILDREN WITH 

BI£E£B£NI L. ^ .^£k. 5 . SE fiLtiL. 


Group 

M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High A.H. 

236.6 

30.14 

17.10 

3.93 

Sig. 

Moderate A.H. 

175.9 

38.31 




High A.H. 

236.6 

30.14 

17.39 

4.07 

Sig. 

Low A.H. 

165.0 

39.62 




Moderate A.H. 

175.9 

30.31 

17.43 

0.58 

Not Sig. 

Low A.H. 

165.0 

39.62 





Significance of 't' at .03 * 2.04, .01 ® 2.77 

for df 2, 27. 

The 't' value for the difference between means of A.A. of 
High and Moderate groups is 3.53 which is significant. 








,he 'f value fnr »;he difference between High and Low groups 
in their A.A. is A.07. This value of ‘t‘ is significant. 

The t value for difference in (neans of A.A. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 0.50 which is not significant. 


Testing of Hypothesis 1.1.d. 

The null hypothesis I.l.d. states that there is 
no sign 1 f 1 c:.in t difference in the A. A of Preschool children 
with different levels of E.P. Ihe technique used to test the 
hypothesis is the une way classification of analysis of 
Variance (ANtIVA) 

The scores of E.P. obtained by children at 
different levels were used as criterion to classify the A.A. 
scores. Since the sample size for the study is large and 
different groups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
of 10 children was taken from each group for the purpose of 
computing ANOVA. 

TABLE 5.129 

SUMS OF SQUARES AND MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 

2 

2S0Q9.O7 

12944.53 

8.19 

Within 

Conditions 

27 

42650.40 

1579.64 





6/4 




The F value for the 

difference among 

means 

of 

A.A. 

of 

High, Moderate, and Low Groups 

is 8.19 

which 

is 

signi 

ficant (significance of F 

at .05 = 

3.35 and 

at .01 

s 

5.49 

for 

df 2, 27). Therefore 

the null 

hypothesis of 

no 


significant difference among means does not stand tenable. 
There is a significant difference among the High, Moderate 
and Low Groups in their A.A. 


As the F ratio refutes the null hypothesis, the 
t' test IS applied to find out which of the differences is 
significant. 


TABLE 5.130 

fttiS SDs QE. A.A. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEVELS OF E.P. 


Group 

M 

SI) 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High E.P. 

22^1.6 

30.02 

16.35 

3.67 

Sig, 

Haderate 

fc'.P. 

34.14 




High E.P. 

226.6 

30,82 

16,41 

3.93 

Sig. 

Low E.P. 

162.2 

34.42 




Mod e r a t e 

E.P. 166.6 

34.14 

15,33 

0.29 

Not Big. 

Low E.P. 

162.2 

34.42 
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Significance of ‘fc' at .05 » 2.04, ,01 a 2.77 

for df 2, 27. 

The ''t' value for the difference between means of of 

High and Moderate groups is 3,67 which is significant. 

The 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their A.A. is 3.93. This value of ‘t' is significant. 

The 't' value for difference in means of A.A. for Moderate 
and low levels is 0,29 which is not significant. 


Testing of Hypothesis I.1.e 

Hypothesis I.l.e. in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the A.A. of Preschool 
children with different levels of I.P.R.. The difference 
among the means of A.A. of children with different levels of 
I.P.R. are tested for significance using the ANDVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
the A.A. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
I.P.R. obtained by their parents. As the size of the sample 
IS large and different groups are not comparable in size, a 
' andom sample of 10 children was taken from each group for 
the purpose of computing ANOVA. 




TABLE h.l3l 


SUMS QF SQUARES MEAN VARIANCES 


Source 

df 

Sums of Square 

Mean Square 

between 


18041.27 

9020.63 

Groups 




Within 

27 

26522.10 

982.30 

Conditions 





Ihe value of F which is 9.10 is significant 
< sign i flu anco for I' at .0!i = 3.35 and .01 = 5.49 for df 2, 
;’7). The obtained evidence does not support the null 
hypothesis of no significant difference among means of A.A. 
Hence the hypothesis is rejected. There is a significant 
difference in the A.A. of children with different levels of 
l.P.R.. 


As r has emerged significant it is necessary to 
treat the data to further process of testing. So, the 
(ritical ratio test was applied to find out which of the 3 
differences is significant. 
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TABLE 5.132 


MEAN'S ANP. SPA □£. A.A. OF CHILDREN WJTH 




DIFFERENT 

LEV>FLS 

OF I.P.R 

• •1 


Group 


M 

SD 

BED 

t 

Level of 







Significance 

High I.P 

.R. 

257.2 

23.83 







B.9B 

4.BB 

Sig. 

Moderate 

I.P. 

R . 21.3. ^ 

15.44 




High I.P 

• R. 

257.2 

23.83 







9.97 

5.77 

Sig. 

Low I.P . 1 

R. 

199.7 

20.64 




Moderate 

I .P. 

R. 213.4 

15.44 








8.IS 

1.68 

Not sig. 

Law I.P . 1 

R. 

199.7 

20.64 






Significance 

of 't' 

at iOS " 

2.04, 

.01 » 2.77 

for df 2 

, 27. 






The 't ' 

val 

.ue for the di 

fference between 

means 

of A.A, of 

High and 

Mode 

irate groups i 

s 4.88 

which is 

signif 

i c an t, 

The ■t ' 

value 

' for the difference 

between High and Low groups 

in their 

A.A. 

, is 5.77. Th 

is value of 't' 

is significant. 

The 'f 

value for difference m 

means of 

A.A. 

for Moderate 


dnd Low levels is 1.60 which is not significant. 

Testino of Hypothesis 1. 1 ■ f « 

The null hypothesis I.l.f. states that there is 
no significant difference in the A,A. of Preschool children 
with different levels of F-P- The technique used to test the 
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hypothesis IS till- one way classification of analysis of 
^anancp (ANOViO) 


T^lt? 'icorps O'J F.P. obtained by parents at 
differ&f’t' levels were used as criterion to classify the A.A. 
Rrnres- Sincr the sample size for the study is large and 
different oftiups are not comparable in size, a random sample 
oi 10 chi Ifiren was taken friim each group for the purpose of 
r.nmputinf) ANfdVh , 

lABLtr 5.133 



SUMH 

OK SUUARES AND MEAN 

VARIANCES 

Source 

df 

Sums nf Square 

Mean Square F 

Between 

2 

3i52B,47 

15764.23 

Groups 



9.03 

Within 

Conditions 

27 

47125.00 

1745.37 


The F value for the difference among means of 
A.A. of High, Moderate and Low Groups is 9.03 which is 
significant (significance of F at .05 * 3a35 and at .01 • 
5.49 tor df 2, 27). Therefore the null hypothesis of no 
significant difference among means does not stand tenable* 
There is a significant difference among the High, Moderate 


and Low Groups in their A.Ai% 
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A'j the r ratio refutes the null hypothesis the 
f test 15 applied to find out which of the differences is 

significant • 

TABLE 5.134 

ME;AN>-, AN!) SDa Qr A.A. OF CHILDREN WITH 
DIFFERENT LEVELS OF F.P. 


Uroup 


M 

SD 

SED 

t 

Level of 
Significance 

High F.P 

« 


36.28 

15.23 

4.14 

Sig. 

Moderate 

F.P 

. 1 93.5 

31 < 6B 




High F.P 

e 

256.6 

36.29 

15.57 

4.71 

SlQ . 

i ow F.P, 


Z .3 

33.20 




Moderate 

F.P 

. 193.5 

31.68 

14.53 

0,70 

Not sig. 

1 ow F.P. 


1Q3-3 

33.28 






Significance of 

•t' at .05 

B 2.04, 

.01 B 2.77 


'■Jr df 2, 7?. 

Jhe 't' value for the difference between means of A.A. of 
High and Moderate groups is 4.14 which is significant, 

^he 't' value for the difference between High and Low groups 
in their A.A. is 4.71. This value of 't' is significant. 

The 't' value for difference in means of A.A. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 0.70 which is not significant. 
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„„ ,„U Kyp°‘t'»»”' ■■ •'’ ^n>ldr.n 

, >n t,.e A.A. Pr««P'’°° 

po siqnif't'*” ■ ^ among the m«.a 

d.Herent n.v.U. 


at *’ 


i ft'^ldron i-J 


' . u-ino U-.L- ANOVA, 

,„r '-Sign it It-^‘''' ‘ 


..toi'inn uGGO ii>' •-* 

differ.pt leva* 

,,a<- an the ba^iis o 

,he A.A. ot child. t-n i = 

.1 , iid.renv‘-»» •'’^ 

,.C. obtained hv comparable xn 

urge and clitterent grau 

10 v-hildren was take. 

,.andom samp 

of computing ANOVA. 
the purpose at 

table 5.13^ 

... =™,dR6S 


aOUrCE 


Hptween 
r,roups 


§um ae- ssufiass.«!. ce=^ 
df sa-p of 


Mean Sguaro 


29725*87 


45964.00 


14062**?3 


1702.37 


0.73 


Within 

Londition? 


■ h i« 0*73 i« significant 

-,^e valoe ^ ,or df 2 i 

t tS and •'^*- 
, nv, tt 3. oo “ 

F at otip 


tsignit icance 


■for 










nul 1 


bSl 


Hpnro does not support thi? nu 
obtained s.idenr-o does 

,, PC ..on.fxcant cixiferrnce among means o 
,,ypoth.®i« ° ^ significant 

hypothesis IS rejected. There 

,, .HUdren with different U.eis 

difference ^ i 

p.c. 

j. . t 1 c necessary to 
r has emerged significant 

, to further process of testing. » 

^ ;ipplied to find out which of the 

critical ratio test was applied 

1 C. significant. 

differences is -ig 

table 5.136 

c=n nF A A«_ QE. CiilicfiSEIl biHii 
alEESBENl ^ 



M 

SO 

Group 



High P.C. 

245.0 

34.15 

Moderate P.C. 

166.6 

37.97 

High P.C. 

249.0 

34.15 

Low P.C. 

172.2 

40.61 

Moderate P.C 

^ 13^ ■ ^ 

37.97 

Low P.C. 

172.2 

40.61 


Significance of 


BED 


^ Level of 

Signif iceo*^* 


16.19 


3.62 SlQ. 


k34 S^-0- 


17.90 


-t* 


0,02 


2.04, .01 


2.77 


for df 2, 27 
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The ’t value for the difference between means of A.A. of 
High and Modprate groups is 3.62 which is significant. 

U,e -t value foi- the difference between High and Low groups 
jn their A.A. is 4.34, This value of 't' is significant. 

The 'f value for difference in means of A.A. for Moderate 
and Low levels is 0.02 which is not significant. 


Cane1us ions and Di scussions 

The results seem to emphatically highlight one 
very important aspect that P.I. is very essential for A.A, 
The children with high P.I. seem to significantly differ in 
their A.A. scores at 0.01 level from the Moderate and Low 
levels of P.I. The difference is not significant between the 
Moderate and Low levels. Taking the components of P.I. the 
High and the Moderate groups in A.C.R, differ significantly 
at 0.05 level whereas in all other components the 
significance is at 0.01 level. 

I <j59,UP_ dp HYPOTliESJ^ 

The parents of all the children were called for 
'lip interview but the responses varied. This was then coined 
IS Parental Interest (P.Int.). 




TABLE 


TADJ.E SHOW I NR ATTEN DAN CE 


QE parents at 


Only Father 
Only Mother 
Both Parents 
Non - FI e spond en t s 
Total a 


59 

126 

91 

32 

308 


sr&zxssrrs":sssssrs£.s;5*‘aeisssKr‘esss.5&asaBSflessasi8:entsB:s:ss;asxss:s&BiB«B 


This shows that only 276 childrens' parent* 
responded and the rest did not attend the interview at all. 
Of thp 27h who responded, children's Only Fathers' came, 
children's Only Mothers' came and childrens' Both Parents' 
came. 


T ESTING or HYPOTH ESIS OF DIFFERENCE - S,R^, Qlvl THg. BASIS. QE, 
PA RENTAL IN TEREST . 

Te atin o of. H ypothesis J . 1 . 

The null hypothesis J.l. states that there is no 
“Significant difference in the S.R. of Preschool children with 
different levels of Parental Interest. The technique used to 
teat the hypothesis is the one way classification of analysis 
of Variance (ANOVA) 






7 


ni’OTj 


of S.R. obtained by children were 


classifitnl on thr of Parental Interest. Since the 

sample fur the study is large and different groups are 

not compai ah I r in size, a randofli sample of 10 children was 
taken frtim i»ai.h (>ruup tor the purpose of computing ANOVA. 


table 5.137 

filJMS fJF Sqt/ARES Al^ MEAN VARIANCES 


‘Source 

df 

Bums of Square 

Mean Square 

F 

Between 

Groups 


3780.90 

1260.30 

V.44 

Within 

Conditions 

.56 

4007.00 

133.53 



The 

'^arental Interes 
■•igni f leant at O 
and at -01 
I'ypothes 1 ti of no 
• land tenahlr. 
■iifferent groups 


F value for the difference among means 
t of different groups is 9.4A which 
.01 level (significance of F at ,05 * 

4.38 for df 3, 36). Therefore the 

significant difference among means does 
Tfierr is a significant difference among 
in their Parental Interest, 


of 

is 

2.86 

null 

not 

the 


As the 
t' test IS .tfH> 1 1 ed 

significant. 


F ratio 
to find 


refutes the null 
out which of the 


hypothesis the 
differences is 
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TABLL 5.13B 


Mr.AN‘-^ AND BDs or OF CHILDF^EN WITH PIFFERENT 

liykLS IJF. PAR E NTA L INTEREST. 


.Htendance Ur 

M 

SO 

BED 

t 

Level of 

the 

Interview 





Significance 

imly Father 1 

45.6 

12.84 

5.14 

2.SO 

Sig. at .01 
level 

Only Mother 2 

60.0 

9.99 




Only Father 1 

40.6 

12.84 

4.51 

4.6B 

Sig.at .01 
level 

Both Parent*5 3 

66.7 

6.IB 




□nly Father 1 

45 . Fj 

12.04 

5.85 

0.36 

Not Sig. 

Non Re'spcMiil *1 

43.'» 

1 t. /,4 




ents 






Only Mather 2 

60,0 

9.99 

3.71 

1.80 

Not SiQ. 

Both Parent's 3 

66.7 

6.IB 




Only Mother 2 

60.0 

9.99 

5.27 

3.13 

SlQpA^ *01 

l9vel 

Non Respond” 4 

43.5 

12.34 




ents 






Both Parents 3 

6'6.7 

6.16 

4.65 

4.99 

Sig.at .01 
1 evel 

Non Respotui 'I 

43.5 

13,34 




en t‘-i 






Significance of ‘t* 

at .05 

» 2.02, 

.01 » 2.71 

for df 3, 36. 






The • t ' value 

for the 

difference 

between means 

of S.R. of 

groups 1 and 2 

IS 2.80 1 

which is significant. 


The 't' value 

for the 1 

difference 

between 

groups 

1 and 3 in 















Ilijs value a1 't' is significant. 


tht’ir !' 

,11. 1 * » 

4 . .*.43 

The ‘ t 

V a 1 M e 

fur ( 

an.J 4 1 '-^ 

O. 111*! 

(Mtl 1 ( t 1 

The ■t ' 

va 1 nr 

t nr 

their B. 

R . 1 

1 . GO. 


ttie 

,,nd 

Between 


difference in 

t h (*! r 

The ■t ' 

V a 1 n i’ 

f r; 1' 

and 4 is 

4 . 

wh 1 cli 


t h 

and 4 group the 't' value for the 


testing of h ypothesis of. difference - A. ft. QN. IHg. basis QF 

PARENTAL INTEREST . 


Testing of H voothesis J.2. 

Hypothesis J.l. in the null form states that 
there is no significant difference in the A.A. of Preschool 
children ivith different levels of Parental Interest. The 
ilitfereru <• .iniuiig thM iurjans of children with different levels 
(It A.A. dif tested for significance using the ANOVA. 


The criterion used for classifying the scores of 
Ihp A.A. of children was on the basis of different levels of 
f'arental Interest. As the size of the sample of the study 
IS large and different groups are not comparable in size, a 
random sampli' rjf lO children was taken from each group for 
the purpose of computing ANOVA. 
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mnir. 


r,nrir> (.u’. squnR.rEi mpan mLANCES 


ijourcP 


’■ e iwe 
Groups 


Within 
f.ondit icin'. 


tH 


Gum« ot Squar. Mean Square F 


ARO/O-tiO 


hHEK'V.OO 


16026.. 17 


1633.5 fJ 


v.ai 


a. V, *9 is signi-ficant st 

,n, value ot r oh.ch .e 1.B1 

, .a.qn.f.cance ot F at .05 > 2.B6 and at .01 " • 

■ me odta.ned ev.denc. doee not ouppont the 

.. rt-f 3 8( 36). oDt:aintfu 

. of no significant difference a^iong eteans. 
null hypothesis' of no g 


Hence the hypothesis 


a -f-f ati fiit p in the A.A. 

c,uinif ic.uii diffe’f-nt-p 
ivv.ls ot Parental Inlereet. 


le rejeoted. There .« • 

□t children o.th ditterent 


treat the 
critical 
di f fe renri 


K nan emerged eioniticant 

^ lo turther procee* of 

,-rf to find 




11 , <3 1 tin 1 f I c an t. 


It i« nec»««ary to 
tf*tlng. So the 
out which of ^ 




TAB !E 5.140 


MtTANj;, AND TiDs LlFl A..A.._ pL CHIL DREN IaIITH DIFFERENT 



ll.Vll.h PL 

. •I’.MCNliiL 

INTEREST. 


Group 

M 

SD 

SED t 

Level of 





Significance 

Only Fatlirr 

1 ^^0.6 

38.75 

15.35 4.93 

Sig.at .01 
level 

Only Moirn'r 

;'4 6.3 

79.22 



Only Fathrr 

170.0 

38.75 

15.51 4.36 

Sig.at .01 
level 

Both Parpnts 

23U.2 

30.07 








Only Fathpr 

1 /0.6 

38.75 

20.30 0.26 

Not Sig. 

Non Respond- 

175.9 

51.20 



ents 





Only Mother 

746.3 

29.22 

13.26 0.61 

Not Sig. 

Both Parents 

238,2 

30.07 



Only Mother 

246.3 

29.22 

18.64 3.78 

Sig.at .01 
levs 1 

Non Respond - 

1 75.9 

51.20 



ents 





Both Parents 

238.2 

30.07 

18,78 3.32 

Sig.at .01 
level 

Non Respond- 

1VD.9 

51.30 



en ts 






Significance of 't' 

at .05 “ 2.02, 

.01 * 2.71 

for df 3, 36 

a 




The ■t■ value for the 

difference 

between means 

of A.A, of 


groups 1 and 2 is 4.93 which is significant 
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,- 1 ,,^ for ths rtiftorcnce between aroupa 1 and 3 i 

n.n. ■■ 

,or d.tference .n ne.na of A.A. fpr group. 1 

The '• ‘ 

A f, o u<hii-h not significant, 

and 4 1 ' - ■ « j -T 1 n 

t' value tor Ute difference between groups 2 and 

, ... O.M. IMIS value of ‘t‘ is significant. 

1 th fhp 't' value for the 

„etw..n tn.. a-u' .‘'groups tb. 

,.f,rrrocr .. A.A. f, 3.f0obfCh fs.tgntf.c.n . 

■., „.U,r .or d...rr.np. tn ..an, ot S.A. tor groups 

The f waiu. 

„,u 4 .a 3.3.' wnic:n .u significant. 


^-.. .clusig uil Ui'-J- VJMCM^^SSSS. 

f analysis It can b. conclud.d 

On lb. basis P< the anaiysi 

, .s an lopprtant factor influencing 

■*- ;r;r L wnos. par.nt. .tt.nd.d 

; Significantly dlff.r in tb.ir S.A- 
t,u.. intrrvivw .ee m to . 9 ^.tended or from 

V I sc-tir-rs from ^.hiUlren whose only 

,^=.rant difference however 
H If- There was no significant 

, .others attended. The category of 

..... .11 Idreu Whose only .others 

children whose only (nothers fathers attended 

4 . 1 , r-n,ldren whose only fatners 

.-.iijnif icantly fconi n significant 

. 4 .« The difference la not 9 

were non ■ r espondents. T H«cause in a 

and only ooth.rs, p.rhaps b.c.use 
■Actween both par en mother is »° 

, ,n India th. rol. »< 

Lraditiuii.il tfinily necessary 

4 . able to provide all 

important Uia*- 

la, to tb. rol. of both par.nts. 

lurtur l riQ ) u> i 1 ai t 
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C WT EW. VI 

gUMHfiBV C0NCLU8IDN8 . 


Hn^rpdm:ttQrL i 

Education halt bawn found to ba tha iao«t 
important Ingradiant raaponnibla for tha prograaa of man. No 
Bociaty or community has avar progransad without aducation. 
Hanca thara i« growing concarn about imparting aducation to 
all, particularly to young childran in tha baot pommibla 
mannar. Sinca tha aarly yaara ara tha moBt critical yaarm, 
Bducationiata want to know how baBt to educata tha young 
children, what ara tha component* of an educational «ysta« 
and moat of all what are the baalc aaaantlal* for optimum 
learning proceaa. 


"Tha early year* of a child may wall be th# moat 
crucial aa far aa opportunltie* for effective educational 
exparianca* are concarnad”, i Bloom (1964)| Clamant at al 
(1904), Elkind (1982a), Fowler (19B0a), Bray, Ramaay and 
Klau* (1902), Hunt (1961) and Schwainhart and Waikart (1980) 
to nama a taw, aupport.d and confirmed tha importance of 


I Laapar, B.N., Witharapoon, 


__ R.U.i ®* * 

Ifljl Youna Ch 11 dr art.. P^|»ll,fhing Co. 

Fifth Edition (1984), pp. < 


Booci Behoola 
Naw York. 





*rivironm®nt«l factory in intluanclng tht ttrly davalopmtnt of 
child. 1 . Children, tapacially thos* from low'^incom* 
ntad r*l»v«nt axpariancta for proptr ctovtlopfiMint. 
It i« during th«m« yaars that tha baaaa for latar davalopmant 
Bfi laid. Habita and attitudaa laarntd and adaptad during 
thaaa yaara ramaln with tha paraon for a lifa tlma. Infact 
(R«iiiat 1970) haa axaminad tha naad of aarly childhood 
gducation in India in tha contaKt of ita national 
objtctivaa.2 aaya "India aa a aocialiaty daowscratic 

papublic ia committad to all ita citiaana right from thair 
infancy and aarly childhood. In tha intaraat of har optimum 
national davalopmant and prograaa, tha highaat poaaibla 
davalopmant of har human raaourcaa la imparativa". 


Much of thia laarning dapanda on how raady tha 
child la or mada raady. Thaaa yaara compriaa tha yaara 
concarnad by 'aarly childhood aducation*. 


It haa haan found that in our aducational ayatam 
tha curriculum and curriculum mathoda ara pra dacidad. 
Efforta ara mada to fit tha child into tha ayatam, rathar 
th.n th. .y.t. 11 . b. ntt.d .ccordin, to th. r..,Mir.o.ot. of 


1 Ell..on, C.F., J.nkln., L.T. 1 | StuSof 

Toronto, Udfidon, Malbourna. rour^n 

Vhargava Book 


2 Qrawal 
Houaa 


I J.8. . t.riv 

. flgr.. Flr.» Edition . »■ »• 





th* children. Tho«* wtio *r« not r»«dy obviously do not tit 
into th* »y*t*m and th*ir l**rning proc*s« gets sffsetsd* 


ItJJ. LftSUJL « 


Th* rclatlv* n*gl*ct by cducstionists of 
r«adin*ss and its psratnaunt Importanc* for Ivsrning is on* of 
th* Strang* paradox** in th* •ducational system. On* wakes 
up wh*n th*r* ar* failures or when a child i* *low in 
learning or th*r* ar* associatad problems in learning. The 
language of problems, difficulties, inadequacies and so on 
are familiar to all those so closely associated with learning 
and they want to do something about them. There ar* devices 
for correcting, by-passing or overcoming these but What about 
th* normal average child, his capacities, capabilities? What 
about initiating, enhancing, stimulating, motivating and 
sustaining ths prs-requisites of learning in him? Why not 
understand th* aspects necessary for learning and prevent th* 
ensuing problems due to lack of it? These remain relatively 
neglected in studying the emergence of competencies in 

Children for learning. 


Again, wh.t .bout id.nti<yin, pot.ntl.Hy 
unr..<ly pr.-«chool chlldr.n. Thl. «PUld provld. th. b... for 
..rly ln,.rv.n,lon .ttort. c«w.n..tory pro,..™...- On 
th. po,l,iv. .id. too th. ..rly ld.ntlfic.tloh of r..dy 
e;hUdr.n In und.r privU.g.d P.‘tVin,. U of .Pb.l loport.nc. 
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for thsir optimum l**riiinQ. 


Iiu BAdiAr.auuflL < 

A «iz«abla number of chUdrtn «t S.I.E.S. High 
•chOQl (pr#-prim»ry iitction) h»v# bttn found to bt having 
cliff Icultl** in maating tha damanda of th» achool. 


Thty had difficulti#« in paying attantion, in 
concentrating, in comprehending, in aocializing, in staying 
away from their mother and «o on as expected at the pre- 
school stage. 


The children attending the school belong to 
different soclo-aconomic class. There is tremendous 
diecrepancy in their learning capacities due to their varying 
readiness level. 


There are also children who come from homes 
which belong to the underprivileged or disadvantaged class. 
These children not only entered school without much 
motivation for learning but also lacked the necessary 
stimulation that is essential at this formative stage. 

Inspite of bt»t efforts, equipment and 




progreawi'^* tachniqua* it was fslt that th® childrtn wsrs not 
rtcaptiva and th» taachars ssnsad a kind of frustration With 
tht lack of progpsBs mad*. It was opinad that proptr ln«lght 
into th* capabllitias of studants who wtr* rtady for 
achooling would improv* mattsrs, Anothtr opinion •vtnc*d was 
that iff through som* kind of scratning, th* cat*gory of 
childrsn admlttad was aac*rtain*df p*rhapSf problams 
ravolving around their Ifiarning could b* minimised and th* 
possibility of spelling out th* aspect* involved was 
considered. 


To combat all this and find some suitable 
solution, th* researcher decided to work in th* area of 
■fleacllnes*' . Something had to be don* so that, th* child s 
readin*** and developmental aspect* are taken into account 
along with th* requirements of the schools, and young 
children are not subjected to a kind of exploitation, having 
to struggle to meet demand* and expectations beyond their 

capacities. 


cases at 
chiIdren 
sensory, 
condltions 
children 
of these 


Again, there are about 1054 'School failure* 
ie school. It is also recognised that many 
3 experience learning problem* also suffer from 
.ocl.l, ..oUon.l or t.»Uy probU.., 
n.t .pp..r to pr.d.t. .chpol probl... .nb r.nb.r 
r. voln.r.bU lb .ehool f.llur.. Id.otHic.tloo 
hlldr.n. .f V.rry .cKobV bt.,., 'cb l..d lb 




int»rv«ntion that could raduca th# ri»k of ■chool failurt. 


Al«o about 2*/. of childran at S.l.E.S. ara latar 
dlacovarad to ba aducationally handicappad who ahould hava 
btan idantiflad aarllar and rafarrad for ramadlal-aducational 
and ralatad, marvlcaa. An anqulry with faw of tha apacial 
achoolB alao rawaalad that childran war# brought to tham lata 
and vary raraly at tha pra-achool ataga during which tima 
much could hava baan dona to changa tha couraa of tha chi Id'a 
lifa. 


Si iitif. 

I 

All ihildran do not antar actiool at tha aama 
leva! of undaratanding and with tha aama capabilitiaa and 
though chronologically, thay may ba at tha aama age laval, 
thara ara aama who ara mora advanced in thair davalopment, 
undaratanding, knowledge and capacitiaa and are much batter 
equipped to meat tha axpactationa, raquiramanta and dtmanda 
of achoola. There ara othara who may ba juat above average 
and Bomahow manage to scrape through. But thai a ara a faw 
who may hava to atruggla ao much that thay may, ultimately, 
lag behind and become achool failuraa and dropouta. 


Thara la need to identify auch apacific naada of 

t in tha axiating educational 


children which ara not being me 




8inc« th« child'« tutur* «chool auccta^ l« rntrongly 
dft*rmin*d by hl« •chaal « •cr«*ning dtvlct which 
would h»lp to point out deficit* 1« ntccnaary. It 1« vtry 

I 

»«i#nti«l to pnovidt adaquatt auppopt for thas* childraot «o 
that tha dlffarancas could ba lavallad and an aqual «tart 
■naurad for all. It 1« imparativa to dafina tha critana for 
Bchool raadinaaa and find adaquata maaiuramant tachniquaa. 
This will indicata what parcantaga of chxldran ara matura 
•nough to taka on achool raaponaibllitlaa. Thia will aid tha 
school authorltxas to concantrata ways of raorganiaing 
aducational functlona at tha baginning of achool instruction 
so that an aqual atart is provldad for all. 


Thus, to combat tha probltm of rhildran»who hav# 
initial difficulties in coping with tha expectations of the 
si.huol thar# is naid to work out soma strategy. It was fait 
that these children were not ready for schoolingt not 
prepared for tha tasks to ba performed for academic learning. 
It was nacassarVi then, to investigate into tha whole 
phenomenon. How is it that soma children are ready for 
schooling and learning and go through swiftl>' whereat there 
are others who face innumerable impediments and lag bshind in 
most of the tasks. 


at Jmi. PIrfltoltm. 

"An Investigation into the Scholastic Readiness of Pra-Sch*9ol 
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The vari*ble« af the study are: 

1 . Scholastic Readiness 

2. Academic Achievement 

3 . Personal Abilities 

4. Home Background 


Definitions al LlJini 


Readiness t 


Readiness, Asubel proposed, is "the adequacy of 
eKistlng capacity in relation to the demands of a qlven 
learning task''j. 

ft 

According to C.V, Qood "Readiness is 
uillllngness, desire and ability to engage In a given 
activity, depending on the learner's level of maturity, 
previous experience and mental emotional statf*'2* 
of development at which an individual has the capacity to 
undertake the learning of a specified subiect of study or the 
age at which the average group of individuals have the 
specified capacity (such as reading readiness!. 


1 Ausubel, D.D. i Viewpoints lligm Rflfttft ti L PiftfliBlin i A 

liriQtelltL lOiL Develoomint. Teachers College Record LK 195 . 
PP. 243-23^. 


?• Good, C.V,, Marks 1, W.R., (IdJi BOju till* P« 





'CSS 


C.v. Bood d.fin.. -Schou.tlf „ .(W. or,.nl,.d 

group of pupil, pur.u.ng d.firi.p 

•nd r.c..v.n, .n.truction fran, o„. pp p„p. 

ir.qu.nUy th. .dd.tion o, ,th. ..ploy.,. „d 

•uch a. a principal, uariou. auparvLor. of in.truction and a 

• tatf of aiaintananca uorkars uaually hou.ad in a aingla 

building or « group of bui lding«'*, j 


SchoUatic R»adin>«a (S.R. ) 

SchoUatic Rcadlnesi ig d*fin»d as tht child'* 
«tl:ainm*nt of a dagraa of physical, int*n#ctual, gofcial and 
•motional d*v*lopm*nt aufficitnt to anabla him to fulfill 
school raquirament* an() to awaimilata th# curriculum cont*nt. 


Soholaatic Raadinaaa ig 'Raadintas of th* child 
far- th* Itarning procagg am a whol* including th* 
maturational and developmental aspect* equal to •chool’* 
entry and pramotional requirements. 


1 Oood, C.V., Markel, W.R., <Ed)i_ Qp. Cit. d. 3U, 





Prg-SchgcLL Ehi Id (P.S.C . ) 


Pr.-«hool chUd .. . Child in th, group 
2-1/2 to S-1/2 y..r. - at th. b.g.nn.ho oY uhieh th. child 
u.u.lly admlttdd to . nurd.ry .chool. it i. . 1,0 r.Y.rr.d 
as the 'Early childhood Stag*''. 


Of 

i« 

to 


EuirSeiiaaLL Education (P.S.E. > 

Pra-achool aducation is an ‘Early Childhood' 
programm*' •mphasizing the training, education and total 
development of the child. 

Th* method and theory of guiding young 
children in a group generally refers to education 
demonstrated in nursery school*. Emphasis is placed on 
developing capacitie* of the individual and on helping him 
to meet his problem*. 


Thi* general term embrace* the different type* 
of education available for the under-five* and include* 
nuracry •chool*, nuraery da**** and pre-achool play group*. 
In India, there i* no ctatutory obligation for local 
education authoritie* to provide pre-school education. Hence 
there i* lack of awarenea* of importance of pre-achool 
education and resulting neglect of the same. 
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Ac ad am ie ftch.lov/gm*nt (A.A. ) 

Th. •cars, obtain.d by th# individual child in 
th. academic p.rtorm.nc. i. taken «a a.A. Th. .chool conduct, 
two Unit T.mt* (U.T.) on. m each t.rm and two .Kama at th. 
•nd of th. «.m.«t.ra (S.E.). A.A. compri... of thr.. 
tub cat.gorlt, - Language Score* (L.S>, Number Work (N.W«) 
and a.neral knowledge <Q.K,>. Each of the mubcategory 
carriee 100 mark, totalling to 300 on the whole. 

P^.rJLgQfll ftbllitiee ,(£.A .) 

The child'* abilitie* in ‘Other activiti**' 
(Q.A.) and Self Attribute* (S.A.) war# included in thi*. 


Other activitie* which con«i*ted of Painting, 
Drawing, Creative work, Clay and Puzzle* were taken up to •** 
how far a child i* proficient in them. The*, activitie* were 
conducted in th* achool a* co-curricular activitie*. 


Th* »*lf attribute* like P#r*on*l Dtvelopment, 
Mental Abiliti**, Social Skill* and P#r*anality Trait* were 
graded by th* ttacherw which were maintained in th* Teacher 
Rating Scale. 


» ■ K. t 






Hoitm Envirqnmgnt. I H , ) 

H.E wa« th* •nvironmtnt - tht conditions In 
which th» child warn growing up. it comprisad of two 
ctt#oori*s - Homt background (H.B) and Parantal Involvamant 
Horn* background waa tha background of tha child's 
hotna which conatitutad - Partntal adueation, thair 

occupation, 3qc lo-aconomic atatua, numbar of aiblinga and tha 
raaidantlal araa. 


P. I . waa tha involvamant of tha paranta in tha 
child's growth and davalopmant - What typa of intaraction and 
involvamant ia offarad to tha child. Thia P.I. waa maaaurad 
through 6 broad aapacta which had 10 aub-aapacta in *it. Tha 
6 broad aapacta wara Attituda to Child Aaaring, 
Actual Handling, Intar paraonal ralationa, EMpactationa 
of Paranta, Facilitiaa providad and Preparation of tha 
Child. 

QlJMt. Q± tbl. Btudvi 


Tha alma of thia study can ba classified into 
four broad catagoriaa. 


Firstly, to invaatigsta into tha concapt of 
•cholaatlc raadlnaaa of Pr^s*-#chO€iS dhtldran - what is it that 
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conatituta* S.R., wh«t contribut»« to S.R. 
componanttt of S.R. 


*nd Mhafc «r(i 


tha 


S.candly, th. .,m to pp.p.r. . «cr..nin, 

d.vlc. to o...ur. S.R. .nd u.. th. tool to oomp.r, ch.ldr.n 
With dlffarant lavals of S.R. 

Thirdly, to prob# into tha Homa Background and 
Parantal Inwolvamant and thair ralativ# influanca on S.R. and 
A.A. 


Fourthly, to maka ■uggastiona to idantify 
unraadinasft and auggaat way* of anhancing Scholaatic 

Raadlna«•. 


OkjAcUvti ai ihj. SAuri.y.j. 

1. To atudy and raaaarch in tha araa of S.R. 

2. To idantify araa* and aapacts favourabla for S.R, 

3. To daslgn an appropriata acraaning davica to maaaura 
S.R. of P.6.C. 

4. To find out whathar acraaning aida in idantifying 
childran who ara acholaatically not raady. 

9. To find put whathar acraaning aids in pinpointing 

I 

spaclfic araas in which tha child is scholastically 
unraady. 

6 To anllst tha componanta ©t S.R» 


I 





7. 


VOS 


To idtntify ftctora r»Bpon«ibi* for S.R, 

0 , To Btudy th» ralationahip b*twB»n S.R. *nd A«A« 

9 To Btudy thf •fftct of S.R, on A.A. 

10. To find th« tff.ct of S.R. on »dju*tm#nt to Bchool. 

11 . To comptr* children with difftr.nt of S.R, on 

A.A. 

12. To cortipar* childran with difftr»nt lavtl* of A,A. on 

8.R. 

13. To Btudy H.B. and it« influanc* on S.R. of childran. 

14. To «tudy H.B. and ita influanct on A.A. of 
childran. 

19. To atudy tht affact of P.I, in thair childran on S.R. 

16. To atudy tha affact of P.I, in thair childran on A.A, 

17. To atudy tha affact of P.Int in thair childran on S.R. 

18. To atudy tha affact of P Int in thair childran on A,A. 

19. To find out tha diffarancaa in A.A. of childran with 

diffarant lavala of S.R. 

20. To find out tha diffarancaa in S.R. of boya and girla. 

21 To find out tha diffarancaa in A,A. of boya and girla. 

22, To find out tha diffarancaa in S.R. of P.S.C. from 

diffarant aga groupa. 

23, To auggaat anrichmant programmaa that may halp childran 
who ara not raady. 

To auggaat intarvantion and companaatory programmaa for 
childran who ara unraady. 


24 . 




Hynoth*g»g.i 




A' Sroup of Hypothcaait 

Hyfroth#*** of R*l*tlon*hip 

S«R* A«A* 

I 

B Group of Hypothftt** 

Hypofch««*« of Diff«r»nc« 

A.A. - 3.R. 


C 


Group of Hypoth**** 

Hypothcs** of Diff«r»nc« in 

S.R. 


A.A. 


Goya and Sirla 
Gaya and Sirla. 


D. Group of Hypothaatfs 

Hypothaaaa of Giffaranca 

S.R. - Aga 


E. Group of Hypothaaaa 

Hypothaaaa of Diftaranca 

S.R. D.A. 


F Group of Hypothaaaa 

Hypothaaaa of Ralatlonahip 

S.R.^T.R. 


G Group of Hypothaaaa 

Hypothaaaa of Diffaranci 




S.R.-H.i. 
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H Qroup of Hypothsncs 

HypDth»*t« of Dlfftr«nc« 

S.R. - P.l. 


1 Sroup of Hypoth»«#« 

Hypoth#*#* of Diff»r»nc* 


A,A. - p.l. 

I 

J Group of HypofchtacB 

Hypoth**#* of Diff*r»nc» 


S.R. - P. Int 
A,A. - p. Int, 


Q. SLnajAE. Qi HYPoth««tli of rtUtioiThiPr 

k 

A 1. a) Thtr» is no significant rslationship bttwssn 
and A.A. of P.S.C,. 

b) Thar* is no significant ralationshlp bttwssn 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at U.T.. 


c) Thsrs IS no significant rslationship bstwssn 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at S.E.. 

I 

[ 

d> Thsrs is no significant rslationship bstwssn 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2^^ U.T.. 

s) Thsrs Is no significant rslationship 
and A.A, of P.S.C. at S.E.. 


S.R. 


S.R. 


S.R. 


S s A s 


bttwttn SsAa 




roc 


f\ 2, »> Th«r» i» no significant ralationmhip 
and A.A. of P.B.C.. 

b) Thtra is no significant rtUtionship 
and A.A. of P.StC, at 1** U.T.. 

c> Thars is no significant ralatlonship 
and A.A« of P.8.C. at 1*^ S.E>. 

d) Thara is no significant ralatlonship 
and A.A. of P.B.C. at 2^^'* U.T.. 

a) Thara is no significant ralatlonship 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2"^*^ S.E.. 


A 3. a) Thara is no significant ralatlonship 
and A.A. of P.S.C.. 

b) Thara is no significant ralatlonship 
and AsAs of P-SaCa *t I* U.Tss 

I 1 

1 

c> Thara Is no significant ralatlonship 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at 1** S.E.. 

d) Thara is no significant ralatlonship 
and A.A, of P.S.C. at 2*^^ U.T.. 

a) Thara is no significant ralatlonship 
and A.A. of P.S.C, at 2'^'^ S.E.. 


batwaan H,8. 


bataiaan M.8, 


batwaan M.S. 


batwaan n.S. 


batwaan H.S. 


batviaan C.,S. 


batwaan C.S. 


batwaan C.S. 


batwaan C.S. 


batwaan C.S. 





^ 4. *> Th*r# i« no wignificant relationship bttwesn P.S. 

and A.A. of P.S.C.. 

I 

b) Th*rt IS no significsnt relationship between P.S. 

*nd A.A, of P.S.C, at 1** U.T.. 

c) There is no significant relationship between P.B. 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at I*'' S.E;. 


d) There is no significant relationship between P.S. 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2^*^ U.tL. 

1 

e> There la no significant relationship between P.S. 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at ,2"®* S.E.. 


A 9. a) There is no significant relationship between C.E.L. 
and A.A. of P.S.C.. 

b) There is no significant'relationship between C.E.L. 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at 1*^ U.T.. 

I 

c) There is no significant relationship between C.E.L. 

and A.A. of P.S.C. at 9.E.. 

d) There is no significant relationship between C.E.L. 
and A.A. of P.S.C. at'U.T.. 

a) There is no significant relationship between C.E.L. 

1 

end A.A. of P.tup. *t S.E.. 




, 1 
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B 1. »> Th*r» i« nq ■ignificant diff*r«nc« in tht A.A. of 
P.S.C. with diff*r*nt levels of S.R. 

b) There i» no eignlficent difference in the A.A. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of M,S. 

c) There is no significsnt difference in the A.A. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of C.S. 

d) There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

! 

P.S.C. with different levels of P.S. 

e) There is no signiflctnt difference in the A,A. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of C.E.L., 


B 2. a) There is no significant difference in the L.S. of 

I 

P.S.C. with different levels of S.R, 

b) There is no significant difference in the L.S. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of M.S. 

c) Tliere is no significant difference in the L.S. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of C.S. 

d) There is no significant difference in the L.S. of 

I 

P.S.C. with different levels of P.S. 

e) There is no significant difference in the l.S. of 
P.S.C. with different l»vel|i of C.E.L.. 

■ ; I I I I' . 

■r 1 - ! '■(. -i 
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B 3. *'> Th«rt no nignificant difftrffnct in the N.W. of 
p.n.C. with different levelm of 8,R. 

b) There i« no eignifitrent difference in the N.W. of 
P.8.C. with different levels of tl.S. 

c) There is no significsot difference in the N.W. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of C.B. 

d> There is no significant difference in the N.W. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of P.8, 

e> There is no significant difference in the N.W. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of C.E.L.. 


s' 4, a) There is no significant difference in the Q.K. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of a»R. 

b) There is no significant difference in the D.K. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of M.8. 

c> There is no significant difference In the B.H. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of C.S. 

d) There is no significant differenee in the Q.K. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of P.t. 

t> There is no significant difference in the Q.K. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of C.E.L.. 


I 




C RrouC fh'rV’.M.''???.*?*’’ Pj/1 


C 1. a) Th«r» \% no ■ignificant clift»p»ncB xn th» S.R. of 
boy« and girl«. 

b) Thtr* IS no significant differsnca in ths M.S. of 
boys and girls. 

c> Thsra is no significant difftranca in tha C.S. of 
boys and girls. 

d) Thara is no significant diffaranca' in tha P.B. of 
boys and girls. 

a) Thara is no significant diffaranca in tha C.E.L. of 
boys and girls. 


C 2. a) Thara is no significant diffaranca in tha ft.A. of 
boys and girls. 

b) Thara is no significant diffaranca in tha A.A. at 
1*^ U.T. of boys and girls. 

c> Thara is no significant diffaranca , in tha A.A. at 
1**^ S.E. of boys and girls. 

d) Thara is no significant diffaranca in tha A.A. at 
2"*^ U.T. of boys and girls. 

a) Thara is no significant diffaranca in tha A.A. at 
2 '^'^ S.E. of boys and girls. 




c 3. a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


I) 


C 4. a> 


b) 


e) 


d) 


f) 



Th.r. I. no ..gn.f.cnl O.tf.r.nc:. m th. u.8. at 
boy» and Qirls. 

Th.r* i« no aiQnificant diff.'ranca m fcht L.S. «t 
1 U.T. of boya and Qirla. 

Th.r. ia no aignificant dlffartnca in tht L.S. *t 

1 8.E, of boya and Qirla. 

Thara la no aignificant dlffaranc# in tht L.S. at 

nH 

2 U.T. of boya and Qirla. 

Thara la no aignificant diffartnct in tha L.S. at 

2*^** 8,E. of boya and Qirla, i 

I 

Thara la no aignificant diffartnct in tha N.W. of 
boya and girl a. 

Thara ia no aignificant diffartnct in tha N.W. at 
1** U.T. of boya and girla. 

l 

Thara la no aignificant diffartnct in tha N.W, at 
1 8.E. of boya and girla. 

Thtrt ia no aignificant difftranca in tha N.W. at 
2 ”** U.T. of boya and girla. 

Thara ia no aignificant dittaranca in tha N.W. at 
2*^*^ S.E, of boya and gi|rla. 

' i ^ 

, ■ I 




c 3. a) Thare i» no icjn i-f leant diffaranc* in th* Q.K. ot 




boy* and girl"!. 

b> Thar* 1* no aignificint diffaranc* in th* Q.K, at 

fli 

1 UnT* of boy* and girl*. 

c) Thar* Is no significant diffaranc* in the B.K. at 

ML t 

1 S.E. of boy* and girls.' | 

d) Thera is no significant difference In the G.K. at 

rt H 

2 U.T. of boy* and girls. 

e) There i* no significant diffaranc* in th* B.K. at 
2*^*^ a.E. of boys and girls. 

' I 

9 Brpoo Hypotheses q ± Pi f fir .tn g ..tjL. 

D 1. a) There is no significant difference in th* S.R. of 
P.S.C. from different age groups. 

b) There is no significant difference in the M«S. of 
P.S.C. from different age groups. 

c> There is no significant difference the C.S. of 
P.S.C. from different age groups. 

I 

d) There is no significant difference in th* P.S. of 
P.S.C. from different age group*. 

e> There im no signifieefifc difference in the C.e.L, of 

Id.ft.e. from dtff#V*<^^ 

1 I * , ' ! ' 




Jia 

I 

e, Siam KVOO.frhf.ifW. al D- Lff»r»ne'«. 


a) 

Thtra 

ia no aignificant diffaranca in 

tha 

O.A. 

Of 


P.S.C. 

I 

with dxffarant Uvala of S.R. 

t 




b) 

Thara 

ia no aignificant diffaranca in 

tha 

O.A, 

of 


P.S.C. 

with dlffarant lavala of M.8. 

' t 




c ) 

Thara 

1 ' 

io no aignificant diffaranca in 

tha 

O.A, 

of 


P.S.C. 

with dlffarant lavala of C.8. 




d> 

Thara 

1 

ia no aignificant diffaranca in 

tha 

O.A. 

of 


P . S. C. 

with dlffarant lavala of P.S. 




a) 

Thara 

1 

ia no aignificant diffaranca in 

tha 

O.A, 

of 


P.S.C. 

with diffarant 1 lavala oif C.E.L., 

a 




F SrguB. HyBOfrhfWtl Ol PjIffr.lQPjhlB 

I 

!• Th«r« la no «ignific«nt rtlationahip batuttan S.R. of 
P.B.C- anU T.R. on S.A. 

2 . Th«r«'i« no aignificaht ralationahip batwaan S.R< of 
P.8>C« and T.R. on P.D. 

i 

3. Thar# 1« no aignificanti ralationahip batwaan 8.R, of 
P.S.C. and T.R. on M.A. 


Thar# 1« no •ignificant! raUtionahtp batwaan S.R. of 

P.S.C. and T;R.‘‘drt*i 

•:. ? /■ 'h 


-L 


^ i, ?i^ . ,, 

I 


jr ' V 


4. 
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5. Th.r. i« no significant relationship bttw.en S.R. of 
P.S.C. and T.R. on P.T. 

) 

6. Thar* i« no significant relationship between S.R. of 
P.S.C. and T.R. on K.E. 


fij. auaiiE. Hvoathirnn, at Difference 


1. 


There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of P.E. 


2 . 


There ie no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of M.E, 


3. 


4. 


S. 


There Is no significant difference in the *‘S,R. of 

P.S.C. with different levels O'* F.E, 

! 

Thers is no significant difference in the S.R,, of 
P.S.C. with different levels of M.O. 

I 

I 

There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with different levels of F.O. 


6 . 


Thers Is no significant difference in the 8.R. of 
P.S.C, with different levels of S.E.S. 


7. 


8 . 


There 

P.S.C. 

) 

There 

P.S.C. 


is no significant difference in the 

. : ^ f 

With N.S. ' i 

j ' ^ 

I 

is no significant difference in the 
from dtffere*^^ R.,A. 


S.R. of 


S.R. of 




d. QriSUB. HvDQthf gJL cliffT«nc« 


i I 


1 . Thtr* is no significant diffurtnc* in tht S.R, 

I 

, 1 

PtSiC. with diffcrtnt levels of P.l. 

I 

1 

2* There is no significent difference in the S.R. 
P.8.C. with dlfferent' levels of A.C.R. 

3. There is no significant difference in the S.R. 
P.S.C. with different levels of A.H, 

4. There is no significant difference in the S.R. 
P.8.C. with different levels of E.P. 

3. There is no significant difference in the S.R. 

P.a.C. with different levels of l.P.R. 

I , ■ i i . 

6. There is no significant difference in the S.R. 

P.S.C. with different levels of F.P. 

I 

7. There is no significant difference in the S.R. 
P.S.C, with different levels of P.C. 

JL BraiUJ. ttYBgthtgiJL oi BiiitntDi*. 

1. Th.r. 1. no .i9nlf*c.n‘ cl.tt.r.nc. In «n. A.A. 
P.B.C. with ditt.r.nt l.t.l* o* I”-*' 

2. Th.r. U no .lioiflc.n^ ditf.r.nc. in th. A.A, 
P.S.C. with dHf.r.n^l lU.l. of A.C.R. 




na 


3. Th«r« i» no •ignificant differwnc# xn th» A,A. 
P.8.C. with dxff#r»nt lcy»l« of A.H. 

4 , Th«r# i« no significant diff#r*nc* in th* A,A. 
P.8.C. with dlffarant l«v«X*, of E.P. 


of 


of 


5 . Thsr* 1* no significant dlffarsncs in tbs A.A, of 
P.8.C. with diffsrant isvsXs, of l.P.R. 

6. Thsrs !• no significant differsncs in tbs A.A. of 
p.B.C. with diffsrsnt Isvsls of F.P. 

7. Th.r. i* no mlaniflcnt dlff.rtnc. in tht ft.ft. «>♦ 
P.8.C. With diffsrsnt Isvsls of P.C. 


I Qjoaua. UidSLEiSiitmiJL al a Ltftrwp J ^ 


ths S.R* of 


1. Th.r. i. no .l«nific«it di^f.r.nc. in 
chiidr.n oith dm.r.nt l.v.l. of P.mt. 

7. Th.r. i. no ..gnificnt ditt.n.nc. in th. 
ohildr.n oitn ditt.rtnt l.vtlo of P.Int. 


of 


Ths. Bjjiftixifiii ttiAiiao-- 

.. -I ••»ks to dsscribs tbs 
Tbs prsssnt study . tbs 

prs-scbool childrsn, dslvs into 

Sonoi...i= ...d.n... „„ 

f.ctorm in th« hoot 


tn. Ao.d.«.i= «=hi.v.o.nt of th. 


■■r . n i 

■■ M 




i 
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Th« fftudy could b* broadly catwgoriaad into two 
atagsv* Tht Yirat stag* which deals with th* 'RsadlncM* 
aspect of Pre-school children and the influence of 'Acedesie 
Achievement' of the child. The second stage deals with 'Home 
Environment' as a factor 'which would influence the 
'Scholastic Readiness* of the child.i Hence in this study* 
'Scholastic Readiness* is both a dependent and an independent 

variable. In the first stage Scholastic Readiness is an 

! 

independent variable and Academic Achievement and Personal 
Abilities are the dependent variables. In the first psrt it 
is attempted to find out how much Academic Achievement and 
Personal Abilities are dependent on,the S.R., or in other 
words, how does 8.R. influence the Academic Achievement and 
Personal Abilities of the child. 

lb 

' I 

In the second stage* Home Environment is the 
independent variable and the BclioUstic Readiness the 
dependent variable. The attempt here is to find out what 
influence 1 H.E. exercises on 8.R. ! 

i 

The aspects included in this study under each 
variable are given below. 


1. 


Scholastic Readiness 

a. Motor Skills. 

b. Cognitive Skille. 

c. Psychosocial Skill* 

d. Language Skills. 



* . 'nt-A ‘t' 







e. Sac ia-«CQnomic St*tu*. 

Numta*r ot Siblingm. 

Q. R.*id.nti»l arBi. 


B. par«nt*l 




a. Attitud. to Child R.Ting. 

b. Actual Handling. 

c. EKP.ctation- of Par.nt*. 

d. Intarparaonal Ralationa. 

Facilitit* provided. 

41 th# child foT* achooling. 
■f pr*p»cation of tha cn»*u 

.4- t-ha intarwi*w» 

Q. Attandinca at tha 


ythQd-L » 

, th. .tudy !• to xnv.tigat. ^nto 
Th* pucpoaa of Kidran tha 

Pr.-achool childrao, 

tha Scholastic Ra«dina*s 

*. ,n tha child and 

aaaocxatad a»P«c « «tudy i* 

^ Achlavamant, Tha atiuoy 

.nflu.nca oh Ac.d.oic Achta 
exploratory ona. 

H i. th# d.acriptiv. msthod of tha 

TH. 

tomp.r.tiv. •"'I corr.l.ti''* ‘/P cPilP-'.", ‘"P 

Ih. Bc..=l..‘>P W d..c-P* '''• 

..p.pt. involvd. tP. P— 

.„vUo„».n4.1 cooPit-""* " 




factor* that influanca tha child'* Scholastic Raadints*. 
Lastly it attampt* to study th* influanca of Scholastic 
Raadinass on th# Acadamjc Achi#v#mant of th# child. It also 
attvntpts to compar# children with dlff#r»nt lavals of 
Scholastic Raadinass on Academic Achiavamant and children 
with different Home Background on Scholastic Raadinass. Th# 
cprralation between Scholastic Readiness and Academic 
Achievement is also established. 

I 

The population of the study was the pre-school 

age children. 


niLt.!:m£LL 

Incidental sampling method was used i.e. the 
children who were studying in S.I.E.S. - those who sought 
admission and were admitted, formed th# sample for the 
various aspect* of the study. They consisted of both boys 
and girls between the age* of 3 to 5 ^.(" 2 . years. The sample 
IS basically urban in nature though there were some whose 
parents have been recent migrants to the city, ihey belonged 
to middle S.E.S. and lower S.E.S. families. 


Niilillft. fe ajLZJt fill tti*. SimpU i. 






ChiidreK"'Stadyin(i in the y**r 


1«?B5*1986 


In. Sa. 




batch nurtib.rxnQ 4S4 campri,.d th.' .ampl* iar tha pr»U«4n»r‘y 
atudy to inva.tlQ.t* into th. ch.r.ct.ri.tic. ««oci.t.d with 

.choU.tic mchi.v.m.nt and .nltst th.m, 

1 

i 

e . r jT T . t >lt 15 chxldr.n w.r. s.l.ct.d randomly from tho«« who 
sought admxnmian xn 1936-87 to conduct . pr.-tt«t to 
d.t.rmxn. th. .dmini.tr.txon proc.dur. of th. »cr..ninQ 
d.vlct. 


Pr.-Pxlot SO children were selected ag.xn 
those who sought admission in 1986-37 and 
device was admxnistered for item analysis and 
index. 


randomly from 
the screening 
dxscrxmination 


P 1 lot-StudvI 344 children who sought admission in 1906-87 for 
Jr. K.Q. Class comprised the sample for administering the 
final form of ‘Scholastic Readiness Screening Device to 
establish the reliability of the tool. 


I 

Final Sample» Children admitted in S.I.E.S. in 1987-00 
numbering 337 of which 308 joined the sjchool, comprised the 
sample for describing the Scholaetic Readiness of pre—school 
children, studying the influence of the bo*"* background on it 
and examining its relationship with A.A. 


1 S 
. J f - 


Table 6 il shows'^# Nature #nd siie of the 
sample at various *ta 9 SS_§'f_j 6 .ttt'^M«iy*l- 




table ^,.1 


aMl £ii£ QF ]H£ SAMPJ^ 
fil IsiCiBiULia. S!M£.a QF IJt!& SlUD Y 


1 Natura of 

1 Mark Stag* 

t 

t 1 

I Y#ar j 

1 1 

Bays 

t 

Siria i 

1 

Total Bamplt 

1 Pralidiinary 

1 Study 

1 

1 

1 

« i90s-ed t 

1 I 

1 Jr.K.G. 1 

1 1 

139 

: 

12^ I 

263 

1 Sr.K.6. f 

1 1 

114 

1 

107 : 

221 

i 

1 1 


} 

484 

1 Prt-t«*t 

11966 Jan i 

6 ' 

7 I 

13 

1 Pr«"Pilot 

fl986 Jan i 

27 

' '23| 1 

90 

1 Pilot Study 

1 

1 Na Scr««ntd 

11966 Fab i 

' 

1 


1 1 

1 1 

244' j 

, 179 1 

1 

423 

• • 1 

tNo.BtUctMd fan i 

iAdffli««lon > 1 1 

213;' I 

1 1 
196 1 

1 

371 

iTook Admission 

■ 1 

196 

1 

1 

146 1 

344 

1 

1 

iNo. Scrtsnsd 

«19B7 Fab i 

t t 

1 1 

! 

279 , 

1 ,t 

1 

1 1 

178 1 

1 1 

497 

iNo Sslactsd for 
1 Admission 

1 1 

1 I 

1 1 

230 1 

139 1 

369 

iTooU Admission 

1 

1 1 

1 t 

213' ! 

1 

124 t 

1 • 

337 

1Samp If 
lof parents 

1 1 

177 ! 

t 

1' l<^l « 

276 

iSampl# tor 
iFinal Study 

1 1 

1 1 

1 


•Took Admission 
•Remaining with 
• us 

i 

* < 

ma aei em 

If? ‘ 

‘ 1 "• -f 

1 1?4, 1 

t 

116 1 

337 

308 


■ ' 1 ' 
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TsfflUl USAdX 

To collHct; th* rtduiriid data nacavimary to 
inv»»tig*t« into the Scholaetic Readlnee* and th* mtluenc* 
of th* Home Environment, and th# relation of Schol**txc 
Readlnes* with Academic Achievement, appropriate toole were 
required • Th# data required tor the atudy were in th* 
following areaai 

(a) Scholastic Readme** of the Pre-school children. 

(b) Academic Achievement of the pre-school cnildren. 

I • 

(c) Personal Abilities of th# pre-school children. 

(d) Home Environment of the Pre-School] chi Idren 

Th# tool* used by th# researcher icould |o# broadly ca*t#gori##d 
into two «- 

(i) Tool* devised by the researcher. 

<li) Tool* adopted from th# school record*. 

' I 

I 

In the former category were 

a. Scholastic Readmes* Screenihg Device. 

b. Interview Schedule <for parent*!,. 

In th# latter category were i 

a. Checklist. | 

b. Admission form*. , i 

c. Progress 

4 * a*ting «e«i*■' ■■■ 


j •" /* 




D«tk wfT'* rnllffcttd ‘from childmrt Jknd pArcntv. 

While ccin*tructing th» tools *U ths n»c»tt««ry pr**r*qut«it#* 

Mtrt c»r*fully con«id*r»d that i« 

1. Scanning nf ralatari lltaratura on tools, 

2. Studying tha procariuraa to ha followad wrula daviamg a 
tool -for tha vary young. 

3. Conducting a aurvay of P.S.C. at S.l.E.S. to aacartam 
tha charac tar i«tt 1 C« asaociatari unttk High and Low 
achiavara. 

4. Approprlata aalaction of itema, ^ 

f 

3, Ita/n Analyaia and Diacrimination IndaK. 

6. Contant validity. ^ 

7. Dacxding tha administration procedure and scoring. 

8. Reliability of tha tools (Tast-ratast raltab!Iity). 


Tha construction of tools want through 

I 

A Pra“Study “ for datarmining the items, 

A Pra-Tast - for datarmining tha adnunistration, 

A Pra-Pllot “ for item analysis and discrimination indaK. 
A Pilot study " tast-retast raUability. 


Scorin g 


Fac. ijtyisJLl 


Tha B.R. scraaning device on tha whole ca 


r r k r»’ 1 


scores thus 




Motor «k 1 1 1« 


30 


Cognitiv* •ki.lli. 30 

P«vchr ,oi al 30 

roinpr«h*n*ion of 
English Languag* 10 


Total 100 


tain ol tha catagory had subdivision*. 

Ear. ttii li'Uryifw 

A thraa point scala has batn provided for 
scoring - Yes, No, Don't know wsrs ths thrsa altarnativs 
answers. The highest a parent could score in an item was 3 
and the lowest 1. In each of the variable a parent could 

I 

score maximum of 30 and minimum of 10 scor**« On the whole 
the entire Ihtarviaw schedule carried 180 marks. Manual 
scoring was don* of all the variables with the help of on* 
assistant. After completing the scorlngi the score tables 
and data-sheet were prepared. 

I 

» Lsi-Amo. 

The researcher personally administered the tools 
and collected the data. The data was collected from P.S.C. 
and their pa^^ents. Absolut* car* was taken to establish the 






,,cc5,at Ni I '.11 t :i, II I ,»r'1 V i.iilji tli« thildTpii nnrJ emsur* 

c-rinf 1 a 1 ’ tv t i/ lln-- iiarHntr,. 

Analysi^i ti+ I).*t-i 

Descriptjon of Data : Data are described using 
frequency d istribu1 1 ona, frequency polygons, percentage 
distribLit ions and piolygons, bar diagrams, mean, median, mode, 
*kewnesa, i». D . and kurtosis. 

Fiduciary limits for the mean and SD ware also 
found out at the 0.05 and 0.01 levels. 

Inferential ftnalvais « Hypotheses are tested 
using correlation of coefficient. One-way analysis of 
variance or ANQVA and t—teat. 

Those hypotheses indicating relationships are 
tested using correlational techniques and their significances 
are found . 


Ihe null hypotheses of differences art tested 
employing the one way ANOVA and the t test 


Major Findingg, « 

The various null hypothesis were tested by use 
of the appropriate techniques and the findings m each case 




yn 


are ae follOMS : 


A. 1 .) There x, » significant po.itive but niod.rate 
relationship betwe.n S.R. and A.A. of P.S.C. 

b) There i,. , significant positive and substantial 

le 1 a1 1 cinsh 1 p hetween S.R. and A,A. of P.S.C. at 
U.T. 


r) There is 
re 1 at icinsh ip 
5.L. 


<i significant positive, (nodcrate 
heiween S.R. and A.A. of P.S-C. at 1®*" 


d) There is a significant positive but low relationship 
between B.R. and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2'^'^ U.T. 

e) Thei'e is a sigiutii.ant positive but very low 
re 1 at 1 onsli ip between S.R. and A.A. of P.S.C. at 2*^*^ 

S.R. 


A. 2 a) There is a significant, low but positive relationship 
between M.S. and A.A. of P.S.C. 

b) There is a significant, moderate and positive 

relationship between M.S. and A.A. at 1 U.T. of 

P.S.C. 

c) There is a significant, moderate and positive, 

relationship between M...S. and, A.A, at 1 S*E. of 


P.S.C 




d ) 


t‘ > 


A. 3 a) 


b > 


c ) 


d) 


•) 


A. 4 a) 


b) 


^28 


there is a s i go i f i c,ant law but positive relationship 
betweiMi M.<;. ami A.A. at U.l. of P.S.C. 

Thei t* IS A siQMifii ant very low but positive 
relationship between M.S. and A.A. at 2*^^ S.E. of 
P . S . r.. 


There is a significant, positive and moderate 
relationship between C.S. and A.A. of P.B.C. 


There is a significant, positive and substantial 
relationship between C.S. and A.A. at 1 U.T. of 
p. f). r:. 


There is a significant, positive and substantial 

s t 

re 1 a1 1 oust 11 p between C.S. and A.A. at 1 S.E. of 

p. s; . C . 


There is a significant, positive and 
relationship between C.S. and A.A. at 2 


mod•r a t e 
U.T. of 


P.S.C. 


There is a s 

between C.S. 


ignificant, positive but low relationship 
and A.A. at 2*^*^ S.E. of P.S.C. 


There i. * significant, moderate but positive 
r.l.tion.hip P.S. .nO ft.ft. of P.S.C. 


Th.r. 1. . ..gn.t.cnt, 

1 st 

relationship between P-#. •nd A.A. at i 


positive 
U.T. of 


P.S.C 







^ 2 ^ 


c) There a significant, positive and moderate 

relationshiip between P.S. and rt.A. at 1*^ S.E. of 

p.s.n. 

ci) There is a significant low but positive relationship 
between P.£3. and A.A. at 2*^*^ U.T. of P.S.C. 

e) There is a significant, positive but low relationship 
between P.S. and A.A. at 2"*^ S.E. of P.S.C. 

A. 3 a) There is a significant, moderate and positive 

re 1 a1 1 iinsh 1 p b»<tween C.t.L. and A.A. of P.S.C. 

b) There is a significant, substantial and positive 

6 fc 

rw 1 at mnsli 1 p hrtween C.F.L. and A.A. at 1 U.T. of 

t ) There is a signitiCant, positive and moderate 

re 1 a11 nnsli 1 p between C.E.L. and A.A. at 1 S.E. of 

P .a.c. 

d) There is a significant, moderate and positive 

relationship between C.E.L. and A.A. at 2 U.T. of 
P.S.C. 

e> There is a significant, low but positive relationship 
between C.E.L. and A.A. at 2"^^ S.E. of P.S.C. 

On the basis of ^^ndin^s it can be 

concluded that Scholastic Pei4lbe«< related 
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Ac:.clPr.M: AOuev.menL of Pr.-<.c:hool Gh.ldren. The 

relationship between achoUstic Readiness and Academic 
Achievement are positive though moderate. It may be observed 
that the relationship is highest at the U.T., that is, 

the start of the school, decreasing gradually till the final 
enams, that is at the end of the year. No one can deny the 
importance of starting something well equipped to take up the 
demands and expectations of that task. Hence, then it qoes 
without saying that Scholastic Readiness in itself 
strengthens the rhilrCa ahilitie-i to face the school 
requirements which in turn aids in acquiring better Academic 
scores'. Needless to add, the irrepairable damage that the 
lack of this readiness could cause would range from low 
scores in Academic Achievement, struggling to cope with the 
expectations ut school to low iaelt-lmage and Self 
Concept'. This has been also supported by several studies 
mentioned in Chapter II aggravating the problems of school 
failures, school dropouts, stagnation, etc. 


Ihe components of Scholastic Readiness also nave 
a clofiw link witli Academic Achievement though in vai-vi- u 
degrees. Of the components. Comprehension of English Language 
fC.C.L.) and Cognitive skills (C.S.> have a higher 
re 1 d11 Ofish 1 p followed by Psychosocial skills (P.S.) and Motor 
'-•kills <M,S.). The trend is the same with all the component', 
i.e. a closB link with Academic Achievement though in varving 
degrees. This can be observed from the correlation matrix 




given in Table 5.1 - that is the relationship of components 

of Scholastic Readiness and Academic Achievement is high to 

% 

begin with at 1 U.T. tapering gradually to low as with the 
advancement of the year. It may be concluded that the C.E.L. 
and C.S. are significant determinants of Academic Achievement 
for Pre-school Children. All the components of Scholastic 
Readiness are significantly correlated with the scores of 
Academic Achievement. 


B. 1 a) There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 
P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of S.R. 

There is a significant difference in the A.A, of 
P.S.C. with High and Low levels of S.R. 


There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of S.R. 


b) There is a significant difference in the A,A. of 
P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of M.S. 

There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 
P.S.C. with High and Low levels of M.S. 


There is nn significant difference in the A.A. or 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of M.S. 


c) There 


IB a significant difference in the A.A. or 


P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of C.S. 




There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of C.S. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levele of C.S. 

d) There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. at 0.03 level with High and Moderate levels of 

P.S. 

There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of P.S. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of P.S. 

e> Tfiere is a siqniticafit difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of C.E.L. 

There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of C.E.L. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of C.E.L. 

B. 2 a) There is a significant difference in the L.S. of 

P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of S.R. 

There is a significant difference in the L.S. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of S.R. 
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Ther« is no significant diffspence in th« L.S. of 
P.S.C, with Modtrate and Low levels of S.R. 

b) Thsr* IB a significant difference in the L.S. of P.S.C 
at 0.03 level with High and Moderate levels of M.S. 

There la a significant difference in the L.S. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of M.S. 

There is no significant difference in the L.S. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of M.S. 

c) There is a significant difference in the L.S. of P.S.r 
at 0.03 level with High and Moderate levels of C.S. 

There is a significant difference in the L.S. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of C.S. 

There is no significant difference in the L.S, of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of C.S. 

d) There is a significant difference in the L.S. of P.S.C 
at 0.05 level with High and Moderate levels of P.S. 

There is a significant difference in the L.S. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of P.S. 

There is no significant difference in the L.S. of 

Moderate and Low levels of P.S. 


P.S.C. with 




a) There is a significant difference in the L.S. of 
P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of C.E.L. 

There is a significant difference in the L.S. of 
P.S.C. with High and Low levels of C.E.L. 


There is no significant difference in the L.S. of 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of C.E.L. 


B. 3 a) There is a significant difference in the N.W. of 
P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of S.R. 

There is a significant difference in the N.W. of 
P.S.C. with High and Low levels of S.R. 


There is no significant difference in the N.W. of 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of S.R. 


b) There is a significant difference in the N.W. of 

P.S.C. at 0.05 level with High and Moderate levels of 
M. S. 


There is a significant difference in the N.W. of 
P.S.C. with High and Low levels of M.S. 

There is no significant difference in the N.W. of 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of M.S. 

c) There is a significant difference in the N.W. of 
P.S.C. High and Moderate levels of C.S. 
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Th*re la a &igi)if]cant diffsr«ric« in th» N.W, 
P.S.C. with High and Law Iswls of C.S. 

There is no significant difference in the N.W. 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of C.S. 


c1> There is a significant difference in the N.W. 
P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of P.S. at 
level . 

There is a significant difference in the N.W. 
P.S.C. with High and Low levels of P.S. 

There is no significant difference in the N.W. 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of P.S. 


e) There 


P.S.C. 


IS a significant difference in the N.W. 
with High and Moderate levels of C.E.L. 


There is a significant difference in the N.W. 
P.S.C. with High and Low levels of C.E.L. 

There is no significant difference in the N.W. 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of C.E.L. 


B. 4 a) There 
P.S.C. 


IS a significant difference in the G.K. 
with High and Moderate levels of S.R. 


There is a significant difference in the B.K, 
P.S.C. with High and Low levels of S.R. 


of 

of 

of 

0.05 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 




Thar* is no significant difference in the G.K. of 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of S.R, 

b) There is a significant difference in the B.K. of P.S.C 
at 0.05 level with High and Moderate levels of M.S. 

There is a significant difference in the G.K. of 

P.S.C. with Higti and Low levels of M.S. 

There i« no bignificant difference in the G.K. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of M.S. 

c> There is a significant difference in the B.K. of P.S.C 
at 0.05 level with High and Moderate levels of C.S. 

There is a significant difference in the B.K. of 

P.S.C. with High and low levels of C.S. 

There is no significant difference in the G.K. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low level* of C.S, 

d) There is a significant difference in the G.K. of P.S.C 
at 0.05 level with High and Moderate levels of P.S. 

There le a significant difference in the G.K. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of P.S. 


There i« no significant differencs in ths 
P.S.C. With Modlirate anti Low a-f I***®’ 


G.K, of 
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e) There is a significant difference in the G.K. of 
P.S.Ci with High and Moderate levels of C.E.L. 

There is a significant difference in the G.K. of 
P.S.C. with High and Low levels of C.E.L. 


There is no significant difference in the G.K. of 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of C.E.L. 


On the basis of the results- it can be concluded 
that the children with high scores in Scholastic Readiness 
score distinctly high scores in Academic Achievement. The 
difference is maximum in High and Low groups constantly. The 
difference in High and Moderate groups is significant and the 
Moderate and Low groups do not differ at all. 

The same trend can be observed with all the 
components though in varying degrees. Children with higli 
scores in these components fare much better in Academic 
Achievement. The difference here again is highest in High 
and Low groups all throughout. The High and Moderate differ 
to a certain extent but the Moderate and low da not differ at 
all. 

C. 1 a) There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
boys and girls. 

b) There is no - ^i^agih 

boys and 




'3U 

cl Th.r. „c i.gn.t.c.nl d.f^.rfncc in th. C.S. dt 

boys and git-ls. 

d> Thsre If, no significant diff.rence in th. P.S. of 
boys and girls. 

e) Th.re is no significant difference in th. C.E.L. of 
boys and girls. 

C. 2 a) Th.r. is no significant difference in th. A.A. of 

boys and girls. 

b) There is no significant difference in the A.A. at 

1*^ U.T. of boys and girls. 

c) There is no significant difference in the A.A. at 
S.E. of boys and girls. 

d) There is no significant difference in the A.A. at 2*^'^ 

U.T, of boys and girls. 

e) There is no significant difference in the A.A. at 2*^*^ 

S.E. of boys and girls. 

C. 3 a) There is no significant difference in the L.S. of 

boys and girls. 

b) There is no significant difference in the L.S. at 

1*^ U.T. of boys and girls. 

St 

c) There is no significant difference in th# L.S. at I 
S.E. of trays end girls. 
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d) Iher* . 1 . no »ic,ni<,c»nl dnf.r.nc. in th« L.s. 

U . r . of boys ill id g 11 ' 1 g , 

»> Therf ia no significant diffarence in th« L.S. at 2^^^ 
S.L. of boya and girls. 

C. 4 a) There is no significant difference in the IM.W. of 
boys and girls. 

b> There is no significant difference in the N.W. at 

4 fc 

1 U-T. of boys and girls. 

c) There is no significant difference in the N.W. at 1*^ 
S.E. of boys and girls. 

d) There is no significant difference in the N.W. at 2*^'^ 
U.T. of boys and girls. 

e) There la no s i cjii i f i c ant diHerenr.e in the N.W. at 2^^ 
S.E. of boys and girls. 

C. 3 a> There is no significant difference in the G.K. of 
boys and girls. 

b) There is no significant difference in the G.K. at 
1®* U.T. of boys and girls. 

s t 

c) There is no significant difference in the G.K. at 1 
S.E. of boys and girls. 

nd 

d) There is no significant difference m the G.K. at 2 

' ir - -1 

U.T. of boys and girls. 
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e) There ib no significant difference in the G.K. at 2 '"'^ 

S.E. of boys and girls. 

The conclusion that seems to be interesting is 

that SsH does not affe, t the S.R. or the Academic Achievement 

of the Pre-school Children. There is no significant 

difference in both Scholastic Readiness and Academic 
Achievement of boys and girls. 

D. 1) There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. from different age groups. 

2) There is no significant difference in the li.S. of 

f^.S.n. from different age groups. 

3) There is no significant difference in the C.5. of 

P.G.C. from different age groups. 

There is no significant difference in the P.S. of 

P.S.C. from different age groups. 

5) There is no significant difference in the C.E.L. of 
P.S.C. from different age groups. 

The conclusion that emerges from these findings 
is that Scholastic Readiness is not affected by the age of 
the child. This means that there is some other factor 
influencing Scholastic Readiness* 
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.1 * Ihfi'r 1^1 a significant difference in the D.A. of 
r.s.t - 101 th Higli and Moderate levels of S.R. 

Ihere is a sn^nificant difference in the Q.A. of 

P.S.('. with High and Low levels of B.R. 

Therr is no significant difference in th© Q.A. of 

P.S.C’.. with Moderate and Low levels of S.R. 

b) There is a significant difference in the O.A. of P.S.C 
at 0.05 level with High and Moderate levels of M.S. 

There is a significant difference in the O.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of M.S. 

Ttiere is no significant difference in the O.A. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of M.S. 

c) There is a significant difference in the O.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of C.S. 

There is a significant difference in the O.A. of 

P.S.C, with High and Low levels of C.B. 

There is no significant difference in the O.A. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of C.S. 

d) There is a significant difference in the O.A. of P.S.C 
at 0.05 level with High and Moderate levels of P.S. 


There is a significant difference In the O.A. of 
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P.S.C. with High and Low Icvals o-f P.S. 

There is no Significant difference in the O.A. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of P.S. 

e) There is a significant difference in the O.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of C.E.L. 

There is a significant difference in the O.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of C.E.L. 

There is no significant difference in the O.A. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of C.E.L. 

Even with O.A. it can be observed that the 
scores are high of children with high scores in Scholastic 
Readiness. High scores in O.A. are also seen of children of 
with high scores in the components of Scholastic Readiness. 
It may be concluded that if the level of Scholastic Readiness 
IB high the Other Activities scores are more favourable. 

F. 1) There is a significant, positive but low relationship 
between S.R. of P.S.C. and T.R. on S.A. 

2> There is a significant, positive but negligible 
relationship between S.R. of P.S.C. and T.R. on P.D. 

3> There is a positive, significant Owt low relationship 
between S.R. of P.S.C. and T.R. on M.A. 


t. \ 






‘1 ‘ Ihrrr Vi a low but poaitiws and significant 
relai ivn^hiip between 5.R. of P.S.C. and T-R. on S,S. 

fj > There is a significant positive but low relationship 
between S.Fi. of P.5.C. and T.R. on P.T. 

6) There la a significant positive but low relationship 
between S-fl. of P.S.C. and T.R. on K.E. 

It can be concluded from these findings that 
there is a positive and significant though low relationship 
between T.R. on S.A. and S.R. of P.S.C. All the components 
of S.A. also seern to be positively related to S.R. though in 
varying degrees. The highest relationship can be derived 
between S.R, and T.R. on P.T. and the lowest between S.R. and 
1 . M . on . D. 


This has significant implications in evaluating 
iiiH readiness of the child. If the S.R. device is not 
teasitile to be used by the teacher due to lack of time, 
I't'rsannel, space and so on, she may perhaps continue with her 
'Rating Scale" carefully to note down the obaervations about 
^hp child's capacities and potentials and design sessions to 
pnhance the aspects that need support and guidance. 

G. 1) There is a significant difference in the S.R, of 
P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of P.E. 


There is a si^'n'ific'artt difference in the S.R. of 
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P.S.C. Mith High and Lou lewis of P.E, 

There is no significant difference in the S,R. of 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of P.E. 


2) There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of M.E. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with High and Low levels of M.E. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of P.S.C 
at O.OS level with Moderate and Low levels of M.E. 


3) There is a significant difference in the S.R. of P.S.C. 
at 0.05 level with High and Moderate levels of F.E. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of F.E. 

There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of F.E. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of P.B.C. 
at 0.05 level with High and Moderate levels of M.O. 

There is a significant difference In the S.R, of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of M.O. 

There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of M.O. 




fi ) The re 


a significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with Very High and High levels of F.D. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with Very High and Moderate levels of F.O. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with Very High and Low levels of F.D. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with Very High and Very Low levels of F.Q. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of F.O. 

There i« a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of F.O. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with High and Very Low levels Of F.O. 

There is no significant differenc* in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low level* of F.D. 

There is no significant differenc* in th» S.R. of 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Very Low levels of F.O. 

There is no significant diffarenc# in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with Low and Very Low levels of F.O. 

A> There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with Low and Moderate level* of B.E-S. 
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There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with Low arid High levels of S.E.S. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with Low and Very High levels of S.E.S. 

There is a Significant difference In the S.R. of 
P.S.C. with Moderate and High levels of S.E.S. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R, of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Very High levels of S.E.S. 

There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C, with High and Very High levels of S.E.S. 

7> There is no significant difference in the S.R, of 

P.S.C. with only child and one sibling. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with only child and two siblings. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with only child and three and above siblings. 

There is a significant difference In the S.R, of 

P.S.C. at 0.03 level with one sibling and two 
sibl mgs. 

There is a significant differsnce in tha S.R. of 

P.S.C. with one sibling and thrt* mvd tbovt siblings. 


There is a significant differsncs in ths S.R. of 




ft I 


With two sibling® and thr«B and abovs 

s I h 1 1 ng®. 

EH Thei-e is no significant differsnce in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. of Sion and Matunga R.A. 

There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. of Sion and Kolivada R.A. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. of Sion and Oharavi R.A. 

There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 
P.S.C. of Matunga and Kolivada R.A. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.'i.C. of Matufiga and Dharavi R.A. 

There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. of Kolivada and Dharavi R.A. 

The finding® very clearly reveal that Home 
background is an important factor influencing S.R. of P.S.C. 
Ihe better the Home Background higher are the S.R. scores and 
vice versa. Each of the components of Home Background seem 
tn constitute significantly to the S.R. scores. There is a 
•significant difference consistently on the S.R. scores of 
students from High and Moderate Home Background and High and 
Low Home Background. With the Moderate and Uow, there is np 
significant difference io S.R. scores tKcepting in Mother's 
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eJucaticm. This means that Mother's education is of 
importance fur the development of the S.R. of the pre-school 

child. 

H. 1) There la a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of P.I. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of P.I. 

There is no significant difference in the S.R. of P.S.C 
at 0.05 level with Moderate and Low levels of P.I. 

7) There is a significant difference in the S.R. of P.S.C 
at O.OS level with High and Moderate levels of A.C.R. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of A.C.R. 

There is no significant difference in the S.R, of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of A.C.R. 

3) There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of A»H. 

There is a significant difference In the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of A.H. 

There is no significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low level* of A.H. 

1 r Hi « ‘ ' ' 




< tier t‘ 


/I 


at 


1 '. a significant difference in the S.R. of 
O• Oil level with High and Moderate levels of P. 


There is a significant difference in the S.R. 
P.S.r. with High and Low levels of P.E. 

There is no significant difference in the S.R. 
f’.K.C. with Moderate and Low levels of P.E. 


3) There 
F’ . S . t: . 


IS a significant difference in the S.R. 
wi t.l» High and Moderate levels of I.P.R. 


There is a significant difference in the S.R. 
P.S.r. with HigFi and low levels of I.P.R. 


There is no significant difference in the S.R. 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of I.P.R. 


6) There is a significant difference in the S.R. 
P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of F.P. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. 
P.S.C. with High and Low levels of F.P. 

There is no significant difference in the S.R. 
P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of F.P. 


7) There 
P.S.C. 


IS a significant difference in the S.R. 
with High and Moderate levels pf P.C. 


There 

P.S.C. 


IS a significant difference .ih 

' >■ 1? li *-- -*• 

With Nigh and Low level,*, df 
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.s.c 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 


of 






The re 


no significant difforence in the S.R. of 


?50 


P . 5 . C . 


1 s 

with Moderate and Low levels of P 


C. 


From these findings it can be concluded that 
p.I. and its components are an important factor influencing 
fhe B.R. scores. Children score high on S.R. whose parents 
nave scored high on P.I. The difference is consistently 
I f leant with High and Low P.I., followed by High and 
|■'tL)l 1 er•atp groups. On the whole, though the Moderate and Low 
viroups differ significantly in S.R. scores, on the components 
individually there is no significant difference, 

i 1) There is a significant difference in the A.ft. of 

f’.fJ.C. with High and Moderate levels of P.I. 

There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 
P.S.C. with High and Low levels of P.I. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of P.I. 

2) There is a significant difference in the A.A. of P.S.C 
at 0.05 level with High and Moderate levels of A.C.R. 

There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of A.C.R. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A, of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of A.C.R. 
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3) There is a significant difference in the A,A, of 

P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of A.H. 

There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of A.H. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of A.H. 

4) There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of E.P. 

There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of E.P. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C, with Moderate and Low levels of E.P. 

5> There la a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of I.P.R. 

There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of I.P.R. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of I.P.R. 

6) There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of F.P. 


There is a aigni 


fleant diffsrsn^# in- the A.A. of 
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P.S.C. with High and Low levels of F,P, 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.L. with Moderate and Low levels of F.P. 

7) There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Moderate levels of P.C. 

There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with High and Low levels of P.C. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with Moderate and Low levels of P.C, 

On the basis of these findings it can be 
concluded that P.I, and its components are an important 
factor influencing the A.A. scores. High scares in P.I. 
obtained by parents is a determinant for obtaining High 
'.cores in A.A. The difference is significant constantly with 
Hiuh and Low P.I. categories. The High and Moderate 
categories in P.I. also differ significantly excepting in 
A.C.R. where the difference is at 0.09 level only. There is 
no Significant difference in any of the components with the 
Moderate and Low categories. Thus Parentsl Involvement 
(P.I.) IS of importance for favourable A.A. scores. 

Parental Interest (P.Int.) was the next variable 
the differences in A.A. and S.A. 


considered for testing 


3 
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p,int tuas formulated on the basis of response of parents tor 
the interview. There were four categories available on the 
ba»i» attending the interview. 

Both Parents who came. 

Only Mothers who came. 

Only Father® who came. 

Non Respondents. 

The S.R. and A.A. scares were arranged in these category-wise 
and the ANOVA was computed the findings of which are - 

j. 1 ) There is a significant differenc* in the S.R, of 

P.S.C. with Father's and Mother's P.Int. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with Father's and Both Parents P.Int. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C, with Father's and Non Respondents, 

There IS no significant difference in the 9.R. of 

P.S.C. with Mother's and Both Parents P.Int. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R, of 

P.S.C. with Mother's and Non Respondents. 

There is a significant difference in the S.R. of 

P.S.C. with Both Parents and Non Respondents. 

2) There is a sign if icant >-."di-f f ■T'«ne# in-the^ A.A. of 
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P,5>C- with Father's and Mother's P«Int, 

Theie i« a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with Father's and Both Parents P.lnt. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C, with Father's and Non Respondents. 

There is no significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with Mather's and Both Parents P.lnt. 

There is a Significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with Mother's and Non Respondents. 

There is a significant difference in the A.A. of 

P.S.C. with Both Parents and Non Respondents. 

The findings reveal that Parental Interest is an 
important factor influencing both S.R. and A.A. of P .S.C. 

The Non Respondent's children differ significantly froei 
children whose Both Parents or only Mothers attended the 
interview. The mean score of S.R. of children of the Non 
Respondents is also the least, compared to all other three 
categories. The scores of S.R. and A.A. of children whoss 
father's only attended seem to differ significantly from 
Mother's and Both Parents perhaps because even though they 
iiid show interest and attend the interview, due to lack of 
time they are unable to provide the necessary stimulation and 
motivation for the child's progress in thi day to day 

of chlldrtn wh«*d mother's only 


act 1 V it 1 es. 


The scores 
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, vU) nut •ieem tu differ tram the 'Both Parent*' 

f-ategory perhars t)rcau-,e the child's caring and rearing i* 
predominant 1V ta»,en care of by Mother's and the child 
progresses equally uie I ] with her nurturance. Moat of the 
fathers who tame alone expressed the inability of their wives 
to respond to tMe interview because of language problem or 
i.iLk nf eiliuatinn nr exposure, excepting a few who could not 
Lome either due to illness or neonate in the home. With thi* 
kind of haf-Kqrruind it is but obvious that the mother who is 
,01th the ctiilfl tor long hours lacks the necessary capacities 
for appropr-iatr nurturance and stimulation. 


riomm^i Y uf 1 indirui*a f» Suggest 1^90$ 

ffillowing tiiidinq«< can be summarized from the study 1 

1 ! Scholastic Readiness of the child is positively though 
moderatr i , related to the Academic Achievement of the 

ihild. tielpinq the child develop the necessary 

ir.ciinens ti take up tasks revolving around scholastic 
ahilitien, Mie iMild «» performance in the 'Academic' field 
, an he •■nfiani ed . Thus every effort must be made to 
iievelnp ,kiiJ strengthen the S.R. of P.S.C. 

ns for the lomponents of Scholastic Readiness, though all 
are positively related to Academic Achievement in varying 
degrees the "Comprehension of English Language is 

significantly and substant i a 1 ly^ corre Iated ^ Jhis mean* 
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that .ffnrt. must be ,n the direction of language 
dPveIopmer,t and understanding of English. Since the 
schools fnllou. Lnqlish as the medium of instruction it is 
important that fhildren who do not have exposure to the 
language have special sessions designed to be organised 
informa1 ! y . 


^) The study reveals that the relationship of Scholastic 
Readiness and Academic Achievement gradually decreased and 
by the end of the year is low. This is a heart warming 
indication as the children who are not ready can be taken 
up for enrichment programmes and their readiness can b« 
strengthened faster. In this regard the Scholastic 
Readiness tool may be useful in specifically identifying 
which aspect of Scholastic Readiness is lacking in the 
child and efforts be made in that direction. 


4) The study indicates that there is no difference in both 
Scholastic Readiness and Academic Achievement of boys and 
girls. This means that sex is not a contributing factor 
as far as Scholastic Readiness or Academic Achievement i« 


concerned. But as far as Scholastic Readiness score# 
are concerned boys consistently score than the 

girls on the mean scores and «• fiP Academic 

Achievement scares are concerned the girl* feir slightly 
better on the mean scoree than the, tkSty*# 




5) Home Background seeAtl'* 


'"f 





inflt-iPru mQ St.holastic Readiness and it goes without 
saviriQ tnat r.hvldren from the disadvantaged homes must be 
taken up “Compensatory programmes" on the lines of 

■'Head Sitart" and "Seasame Street" programmes already 
popular abroad. Special sessions need to be designed and 
devised side by side in the schools to cater to the 
stimulation and motivation of cognitive skills and 

language growth. 

I P.rental Involvemant uHich na« amaroad a> an Important 
factor influancmo Scholaatic neadintp. and ftcadamic 
flchi.v.m.nt ..pnificantly n.ad. to b. .n=oura,.d. It mu.t 
b. mandatory <or .vary achddl to 0r9.nl.. p.r.nt .duc.tlon 
programme. to a,... P—nt. .a..ra of th. .mpprtanc. of 
tna.r involv.m.nt and .nt.ra.t in children. Thl. c-uld 
faeonrably anhanc. th. child'. c.pablUtl.. for high 
in both Schola.tic ... Ac.d.mic 

Ach 1 eV emen t. 


nijr. lusiam., and Qx gc.uss ^on iL 

schdla.tic R..din... i. important factor 

4. irf Preschool childen. There 
influencing Academic Achievement of 

„ h.tween the two* This means that 
in a moderate relationship b.twee 

.. Inn the Scholastic Readiness of 
It very important to devel p ^ i « the 

ropnate enrichment programme^i to *ve o ^ 

l*ck must be, must 

children who 


readiness m 






♦ MPedft and backQPound of the child while 
ri'”' -'>"'153 so that they are meaningful. In this 

astir lUddinesa Mt.reening device could be 
made use of winch has been prepared for the research. This 
(.jruild not only help in identifying children who ere not ready 
hut also irt pinpointinq the specific aspects in which they 
need help. Since the Scholastic Readiness tool has 
subcategories on Motoi* skillSf Cognitive skillSf Psychosocial 
skills and Language skills it would be possible to work in 
the special area in which guidance is required for 
development. The tool should be used very cautiously and 
discreetly - not to reject or label children as dull, bad or 
backward but only as an indicator of the child's readiness 
and a device to help teachers devise complementary enrichment 
programmes. Use of tool without concern to these aspects 
ruuld be damaging to the self concept and self esteem of the 
child and develop a negative attitude in him towards 
l^’di'ning^. Indiscriminate use of tools and it* ill effects 
have been the concern of early childhood •ciucatorS 2 « The 
latreening could be a continuous one and not iust a once e 
year kind of phenomenon. At regular intervals subtle us# of 
the tool would enable the teachers to specifically identify 
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i c }.(1 t r.iuHi t anrl set qoal* in school 


programmea. 


heartening to observe that the 
,eUtion*;hip at Gc(,elastic Readiness and Academic 
Achievement, however, decreases with time. The correlation 
which IS hxoh at the Unit test-time, gradually decrease* 
to low bv the Semester exam. But, then again, the 
defeatism that might have crept in because of the need to 
struggle tii 4.fM)e with the school demands, in the children who 
lacked readiness needs to be considered. In this context 
tfien It her times evident that Scholastic Readiness must be 
developed in pre school children to help them cope with the 
espectations and meet the demands of the school. Effort* 
must be dii'ected in the development of each of the area viz, 
motor, cognitive, psychosocial and language. 


The teaching strategy at thi* stage need* to be 
reviewed where in it i* not going to be the routine, mundane 
ways of teaching and the syllabu* and curriculum i* predicted 
but one where the assessment of the group in general and the 
individual in particular are done and the programme built on 
these needs. This would automatically help children grow IM!1# 
develop their readiness for various school, ^ask*. All th# 

I V. , 

same it should not be that if the child i»*hOt reedy, m* 


~ -.y 


waits till he IS ready, but, devfU-f f,Or 

of his readiness. At the same time penttoring of 


the readmes* of the 


ground Afid . ' 

f f" » V 7'^''■? -y"'’ ''f 




cnhanr pmt^nL IS of paramount importance 


Sincp the «car.« of Academic Achievement of 
children with low Scholastic Readiness are also law, 
continuous offering of compensatory programmes are necessary 
to compensate for the lack of aspects, that would develop 
readiness in them. 


The study concludes that Home Background (H.B.> 
IS an important factor contributing to the Scholastic 

Rci.i of children. There is a significant difference in 

the Scholastic Readiness of children from different H.B. 
rius implies that children coming from backgrounds which are 
not conducive to the development of Scholastic Readiness need 
•»it*-,ial attention. Since there is little chance of bringing 
iliangeo in the H.B. it is essential that the child may 
be attended in the area and necessary help rendered. 

l opr 1 ate compensatory programmes prepared on the lines of 
Mi’iiJ I'.lart would be of enormous help- 


Parental Involvement has a high bearing on thi 
hnlastic Readiness of Pre-school children. The higher the 
. I . higher is the Scholastic Readiness and vice versa. This 
implies that P.I. IS an important indicator of Scholastic 
Readiness and every parent must be made aware of the 
importance of P.I. This can be done by organising regular 




pitjQi-ammes. oi various kinds like Discussion group, 
indivirmal c on terencBs , Group conferences, Panel discussions, 
P^,.pnl educ ation seminars and so on. These contacts would 
^.nlinhten parents on Iheir role and it's influence on child's 
fleve lopmen t, . 


Parents must be encouraged to develop close 
interpersonal relations with the child, motivating and 
stimulating liis potentials and nurturing his curiosity and 
inquisitiveness. This would enable them to be efficient 
parents and influence the child in the right direction. 


Parental Involvement also has a great 
bearing on the Academic Achievement of pre-school children. 
There is a significant difference in the Academic Achievement 
(if children with different levels of P.I.. Every component 
of P.I. that IS the Attitude to Child Rearing (A.C.R.), 
rtctual Handling <A.H.), Interpersonal Relations (I.P.R.), 

I ^pectatlans of Parents <E,P.), Facilities Provided (F.P») 
and Preparation of the Child (P.C.) i* *11 significantly 
t-fjii t ribut ing to the Academic Achievement of pre-school 
children. It becomes imperative then that extension and 
expansion programmes apart from school routine (both for 
children and parents) to compensate for the snags in the 
environment be organised which would take care Of 
difficulties posed by pre-school children. 




K iii-)oest io ns tor Furthe r Study 


As studies on young children and in the field of 
.'Early Childhood Education" are very few in India it Is 
almost a neglected area. There i® a strong need for more 
research particularly related to the Indian context. 

1 ) It would be beneficial to study developmental traits of 
^oung Lhildron from different backgrounds. This would 

hivp far-reachinq benefits in curriculum planning and 
()reparinq compensatory and enrichment programmes. 

A comparative study could be undertaken on pre-school 
children from different backgrounds. 

I' i-oncji tudinal studies are necessary to find out the long 
term effects of Scholastic Readiness, whether it has any 
bearing on the child's school performance even after two 
or three years. The study could also probe into the 
influence of Scholastic Readiness on the child's Self 
rnncept, personality characteristics, emotional 

uevclopment and so on. 

1) Parental Involvement being identified as an important 
factor contributing to the Scholastic Readiness, there is 
need to study the ways and means of encouraging P.I. and 
getting them to nurture their children. 




1 li*.’ t t f r 


t».>acljinci methodg to accommodate children from 


different level’s need to be looked into since the method 


ij’jpU could be 

an effective 

medium to enhance readiness 

in 

oil 1 1 dl'C?!! . 





CTomnarative 

studies are 

essential in 

the field 

of 

"LofitfJ ensa tory 

Education" 

with special 

reference 

to 

li 1 ad V an t aged 

children m 

the urban and rural settings. 


7) Indigenous instructional 

materials need 

to be devised 

which would 

be extremely 

beneficial in 

conducting 

the 


PHI" It hmeni atitl ("ompensatory proqrammes. 


GtNtRAL SUKGESTIONS 


The evidence from the study indicates that the 
differences exist in A.A. of children with different levels 
of S.R. The study has also identified general aspects of the 
home which contribute to the child's "Readiness" and his 
learninij in school. The child comes epuipped with the 
'il. adine*-.'-," from home and hence efforts must be taken to help 
.rr child develop the necessary S.R. at home. 


contribute 
The child 
cognitive 


H.B. & H.E. have been found to significantly 
to the S.R. and influ^ence th* A.A. df the child, 
uiho comes to school With an ed^fcstional artd 
deficit IS handtcappad to’*' take'^fen school tasks. 




,„,r, .I.ainlv because of lack of stimulation, he has not 

tj,en SL.tf icier,tlv exposed to "benif i c i a 1" stimuli at home to 
n ovifle adequate background for school experiences. 


iHe first and most papular explanation of why 

I'lt'H'' r.hjldrpn tail to achieve in school is that thay 

-,uffer a (le f It: 1 LMicv of ‘ichool related experiences . j Such 

Lhildr-eii have not been adequately exposed to the beneficial 

stimulation and care that build the basis for A.A. m our 
sc huol sys t em . 


Institutions involved in early childhood 
education must assume respansihi1ities to provide improved 
piJucational opportunities for children who are not ready. 


There i* a strong evidence from the evaluation 
u' enrichment and compensatory programmes that parents 
particularly mothers can be taught to be effective teacher* 
of their children and that their teaching efforts can benefit 
childrens developing skills .2 Early childhood educator* 
have a big job ahead of them. They must determine what rol* 


Hess, R.D., Croft, D.J. i T^aghj 
Boston. Houghton Mifflin & Co.,^^^ 


pp. ■' 


Nir-Janiv, N. , Spodek, 0., Steg, D»l 
Plenum Pub. GdTp.' pp. 188 - t 








they have in the early experience of children and help 
parents to identify and select the goals in this sphere more 
r on t iden 11 y. 


Hence to promote readiness in pre-school 

children the stratergies to be adopted should be 

a) Changing the environment for the child at home through 
parent education programmes and creating an awareness in 
parents of their crucial role in stimulating and 
motivating the child to develop readiness. 

tj) Providing educational experiences in school iw a more 
effective way through enrichment and compensatory 

pr-ogiammes. 

. • Community awareness and creating a climate where 

necessary appropriate emphasis to pre-school education 
IS given. 


Perhaps the most important rationale for the 
involvement of parents lies in the fact that they are 
intical influences in the early education of the young 
. fiild, even when they themselves are not highly educated.^ 
child s early educational development gains from parental 


1 


Hess, R.D., Croft, D.J. 
Boston. Houghton hifflin 


Teachers Qf. y.aMQ9i C!litttCfJd’ 
4< Co., iWS p. 79. 





■j.ippurt and participation in the educational process. The 
PM' ‘uhQol years are normally m the time when the child 
ii,'velap5 educability, i.e. a readiness and a capability to 
learn from a formal institution such as the school. A child 
i.an be taught skills and attitudes which will prepare him to 
perform more successfully m school. Parents can provide the 
.'.n'Ci^ary orientation towards the school. 


Infact recent emphasis is being placed on 
infancy as the prime time to establish a base for later 
Irirning in the specific skills and concepts. If parent 
education programmes are methodically organised right from 
prp natal and ante-natal clinics in making parents realist 
iheir paramount influence on their children^ spectacular 
success can be achieved i.e. the readiness of child in 


various aspects. 
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"Siqnil leant Cori-elates of Secondary School 
Failures". In M.B. Buch CEdl A Survey o f 
FU» l ie arch in Education . 1974. p.349 


Yell R.S. 

"A Critical Study of Pre-Primary Education in 
Karnataka". In M.B. Buch CEd3 Third Survey of 
Research in Education . 1987. pp. 908-989. 


PAPE RS P RES E NTED IN CONFERENCES AND SEMINARS 


At the 26th National Conference I.A.P.E. January, 1992. 

Venuqopal, M. : "Of Course My Daughter goes to Nursery 
l.ic'hoo 1" . 


At the OMEP India Regional Seminar in E.C.E. Bombay, 
November 22, 1991. 

Kaul, V. : Background Paper and T ,QflL EftriV - 
Education. 




.iimar, H. ! Atimis *-,ion T eats ^nd Formal 
liiytll. - Al tematmp*; . 


Education 


at 


Mura 1idharan , R, 
M ethodolcH iv. 


?.!l£lischool. Proa pammg and 


At the 2^th Annual Cnnference I.A.P.E.» 19BB. 


J haven, N. ; Adi^_ts Rol e in Communicatino with 
ChiIdren . 


Mi'atry, V. : Enhanc ina L anouaae Acquisition and 

Le arnino in Young ChiIdren . 


Bharma, N. ; Effects of Problems Related to 
CommMn _lc._a t ion. BEl Le arn inn and Development of Young 
C_h i Idr en . 


At the 22nd Annual Conference of the I.A.P.E. November, 
1986. 


Kamat, R. s Development of Pre-school Children and its 
Imp 1ications for Parents and Teachers . 


Ma11ya, I . : Parent Involvement to Enhance ChiId Growth 

Dev e lop ment in Partnership with School . 

Moh 1 1e ,F'', , Roy, M. : Home Stimulation and Children's 

r '3r_n i nq. 

M(ii 11 1p , I' • 1 lihastr 1 , J . i T eacher' s Ratinq i.S. Z 8GL 
A' I s s m p n t Topi,. 

n.irpkh, K., Bhukla, S. ; Developmental Asseasment gf. 
pr( 4- ncho n 1 Cl) i Idren . 

Sharma, A., Roy, A., Mistry, V. s IgwAJlldA Pf^figoinq Aa 
As sessm ent Chec k list for Pre-5ChQo_l_ Vearg .. 

Sharma, N., Sharma, B., Anandalaxmi, S. l Developmental 
Assessmen t p^ Pre-school Cfhi Idren . 





oe.p£Ne„LCEs 



; List of schools visited for Survey 

II f irsl Draft of S*R, device 

III Experts far Content Validity 

IV Second draft of S.R. device 

\} I null draft of S.R. device 

VI IntervifM^i Schedule 

VII Ratini.i Scale 

Jill Admis'r'ion forffl 

\\ Pi'unri'ss Report Card 

y 


nther Activities 
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ftPF»bN l)IX 1 


QL SCHOOLS VJSJTCU FOR. SUR VEY 


1 . Dor) Ha'’.ro, Maimiqa, 

Bombay ■ 

- 400 019. 

J.B. Vachaa, Wadala, 

Bombay ' 

- 400 019. 

i. Dadar Parsi Youth 

A 5 «iembly Dariar 

Bombay 

- 400 014. 

A, Lparners Academy, Bandra 

Bombay 

- 400 050. 

Jamnabfiai Narsee High 

School Vile Parle 

Bombay 

- 400 057. 

,, Udayachal Pre-Primary 

School, Vikhroli 

Bombay 

- 400 079. 

Bombay Scottish, 

Shivaji Park 

Bombay 

- 400 016. 

ij. Convent of Jesus 

Mary, Byculla 

Bombay 

” 400 008, 

Vivekananda High School, 
Chembur 

Bombay 

- 400 071. 

10. Greenlawna High School 

Warden Road 

Bombay 

— 400 026 a 

11. J.B. Petit, Fort, 

Bombay 

- 400 023. 

12, St. Anthony's Chembur 

Bombay 

- 400 071, 

1.3. St. Mary’s Mazagaon 

Bombay 

- 400 008. 

1^1. Maly Family School, Andheri 

Bombay 

- 400 093. 

15. Arya Vidya Mandir ,Santacruz 

Bombay 

- 400 054. 




APPEND IX n 


DRAFT I. 

1 can piLED initiallv 

I• CDGNIII VE GK RLS II. 

1 . Pirture Recaqnition 
r. General Naming of Articles 
S. Visual Memory/Recall 
1. Visual content 
b. Visual Retention 
,‘i. Visual Discrimination 
■7. Colour Matching 
d. Visual Grouping 
■?. Matching shapes 

10. Matching of sizes 

11. Visual Rhythm 

12. Visual Absurdities 

13. Auditory Discrimination 

14. Auditory Memory 

Hi. Ability to Discriminate 

Wi. Repeat sentences After Me 

1^. Selecting Pictures Named by 
F Line 1 1 on 

IG. Selecting Similar Pictures 
and Placing Near it 

19. Motor Co-ordination - 
Arrange in Rows 

20, Picture Conversation 


WERE FOLLQMSi 


APPARATUS FOR MOTOR SKILLS 

1. Manipulative Toys 

2. Block Building 

3. Pyramids 

4. Peg Boards 

5. Cylindrical Pegboards 

6. Hollow Blocks 

7. Tray Puzzles 

8. Needle and Beads 

9. Shoe Bok for shapes 
l( sizes 

10. Rectangular Bdk 

11. Post Box 


III. Psycho-Social Skills 
(For Observation) 

1. Behaviour of Childreni- 
fnendly and cooperativsi 
timid and shy 

scared 

cries 

2. Emotional Maturityi 
Willing to leave parents 
Persuaded by parents 
Persuaded by parents and 
teachers 

Unwilling but later wiUtrrg 

3. Emotional Statei 
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;’l. General Conversation 
'?1I. Repeat After Me 
.73. Word Imitatitjn 

24. Sound Imitation 

25. Letter Imitation 
Vh. Sentrnc. Imitation 
27. Recall imj Numbers 
,'n. fh’r.illinn Words 
29. Arr'linn 1 til.) (.ard'i 

iO. tolluwiiin Instructions 
i; 1 . I’oint 1 IK) 1.1 the picture 
31’. Who use * tliem 


Happy and secure 
Occasionally anxious 
Often anxious 
Continually anxious 
Nervous 

4. Ability to establish 
Relationships! 

With Peers 
With Adults 
Independent and Aloof 

5, Behaviour at Activities* 

Enthusiastic & Ea^er 
Actively Involved 
Did when told 
Observed others only. 


IV. 1, 11 u> and l,'n:ii.s'i Motor Rki 11 s 
^ K.'lV ntUitM' vation) 

1, Evr Control 


r.v«? tiand Co-ordination 


Waltinn 


4. Runninn 

, Rrnf'ral Balance of self 


, 1 . Coin iMi t ration 

Ability to try out/persistence 
II. Emotional Stability and Maturity 
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Appgs&ii 


yjjra E® oaNuai 



PsycholoQ^®^* 

MS. Parikti, B. 

Counsel 

Adri5nwala> P- 

_ Child DevelopmeP* ExP^^*’ 

Kulkarni' S. 

educationist* 

US. Kulkarni, M. 

^p. Educationist. 

MS. 0 Siai ‘•■ 

ppiricipal' 

fl6. Kamal»i 

. Sup.rv..or pra'P-^-^’ 

Us. NiviUst 

t.acRT 

MS. R*''**^*’ 

Tsachar Eauc.tor (ECCE). 

Ms. N*9P«*^’ 

|.|s. eo'(incl»f'i< R- 

Pr.-ichMl taacKPr. 




AP PEND IX IV 


DRAFT n 


Phy*-i 1 c a 1 / mot or Skills 
r.oe^ii 1 1 1 s/p f-’uiict lan mg 
1. anguacjp and speech 

rvat 1 tin uf Saci al/Emot lonal Features 


In F’livs t r a 1/Motor Skills: The specific activities given 
to bp performed were: a) Blocks b> Puzzles (simple) 

c.) Beads d) Peg Boards. 

following elements were observed: 

1. Hin eve-hand co-ordination 
, Mtjtor control 

3, rUiility to perform that task (to string the bead, to 
fit the peg into the hole of the pegboard). 


; I . 

In > 1 1 1 ve 

FurictioninQ. the sub categories uierei 

V a ) 

Pif-t-iirp R^coonition: 

To name any four pictures 

Animals/Vehicles/Vegetables/FruitS 

(b ) 

Nam 1 njg, g f 

Articles: 

To name any two articles 

chair/window/daor/book/table/fan/ 




penci 1 /glass 








I( ' 


u-l ' 


I e) 



! To name the use of the two 
articles - what are, 2 Articles 
named, used for? 


Ability tu Follow 
InstiMn t t ons 


Instruction was given and the 
child was expected to follow it 
"Give the pencil to me', 
‘Keep the book on the table'. 


tli.triii.ng. a± cgApura : Cards prepared in pairs and 
iD-d SbilJPh, i children were asked to match. 


Ill In Lanpuape and speech : The sub~categorieB were 

ia) Picture Convergation : On zoo or children's garden or 
daily routine (any one large picture dipicting these 
separately was shown to children to convene). 


(b) General Conversation ; On ‘How many brothers and 
Bisters do you have?', 'Where is your papa and mama"!*, 
'Which T.V. programmes do you like?', etc. were talked 
about. 


w,) Repeat After me s Statements like 'I like to play', '1 
want ball' were made and children were asked to repeat 
11 . 


i.:) Speec h Clarity : was scored on 3 point scale - whether 
it was clear, difficult to understand and baby talk. 


Ulsual Discrimination 5 Any 2 cutouts (of a Nurse 
without a hand, a cat without a tail, a chair with three 
legs) were shown and the child was asked to name what is 

missing. 







PtisfEUlLUJl ‘il Sncul/EjutuinjJ, [eaUires 


t »• 


'•‘i) PiblVio ur 9.1 l^- lu,l,d_r en !” Friendly and cooperative, 
Timid and shy, scared/cnes, 


(b) EiQliQnal Maturity ! Willing to leave parents, 
persuaded by parents, persuaded by parents and teachers, 
unwilling but later willing. 


irl Eintj.oniL Stat e ! Happy and secure, occasionally 
anxious., often anxious, continually anxious. 


\d) Ability to ratablish relation ships with peers, with 
adults, independent and aloof, 


10^ Behaviour at activities ; Enthusiastic and caoer, 

I ^III I I |»T' [“ - r i P n “ • 

actively involved, did when told, observed others only. 
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APPENDIX V 


THE FINAL DRAFT 




I 

Scares 

1 . 

Physical/Motor skills 

I 

30 

n ^ 

Cognitive skills 

t 

t 

30 

7 

I.J « 

Psycho/social skills 

t 

e 

a 

30 

4. 

Comprehension of English Language 

■ 

i 

t 

10 

Total 

1 

100 


1 Physical/Motor skiIlg j- 


The specific activities 

to be performed were 

t - 

Scores 

Beading the string 

t 

ft 

• 

s 

b. Peg Boards 

c 

] 

5 

c. Block Building 

t 

{ 

10 

Puzzles 

t 

( 

10 


I ollowinQ elements were observed »- 
1 score each for a & b, 2 each for c & d) 

■> Lye - Hand co-ordination 

.i) Motor control (grasp and grip) 

. 11 ) Ability to perform that task j 

(to string the bead, to fit the peg into the hole of 

peg-board) 

iv) Ability to complete that task 

V ) 


the 


Swiftness 












SOi 


Co fi n it 1 V f» 11 1 r, •- 

The ‘iot) (Jat.t'yor 1 p«5 were : - 


3' R ecocjn 1 1 ion :- 

To luime four pictures <1 of each) i- 


Scares 

a. Animals 


i 

2 

b. Veh 1 c1es 


I 

2 

c. Vegetables 


t 

2 

d. Fruits 


t 

2 

Total 


s 

8 

Naming o,l Articles s- 




To name any 2 articles (things 

in the room) 

i - 



1 


Scores 

Book 

t 


2 

Table 

1 


2 

Total 

1 


4 


c . Repeat After Me :- 

FolIowinQ statement* were mad# and the child was asked to 
repeat them 

1 Scores 

‘I 1 ike to p 1 ay' * ^ 

‘I want bal1' * ^ 

1 4 


Total 
















J ■ 6OJLif’W.iJACl Ins tructio ns 


Following instructions were given and the child was 
eKpectPd tn follow them 


‘Give the pencil to me' 

'Keep the hook on the table' 

Total 



Scores 

4 

4 

8 


® • Speech clan tv : -■ 

This was scored on a 3 point scale 

(Total scores - 6) 

if clear 6-5 

difficult to understand 4-3 
Baby Talk 2-1 


111 Psvcho/sQClal skills s- 

This was assessed on the following points i— 
a. Soc 1 al competence {- 



s 

Scores 


Friendly and co-operative 

1 

6-5 


Timid and shy 

1 

4-3 


Scared 

t 

2 - 1 













■ E motional Maturity :- 



• 

m 

Scores 

Willing to leave Parents 

m 

■ 

6-5 

Persuaded by Parents 

« 

■ 

4-3 

Persuaded by Parents and Teachers 

■ 

* 

2 - 1 

Emotional State s- 




■ 

■ 

Scores 

Happy and secure 

* 

• 

6 - 5 

Occasionally anxious 

» 

« 

4-3 

Often anxious 

t 

2 - 1 


d. Behaviour at activities i- 


1 Scores 

Enthusiastic and Eager 

I 6-5 

Actively involved 

: 4-3 

Did when told 

i 2-1 


e. Eatablishino Relationships 


: Scores 

Interacted freely 

1 6-5 

Interacted Occasionally 

t 4-3 

Independent and aloof 

i 2-1 















V tlnjrpft'hiMVjjun c!f_ 


i sh Unouaqe s- 


i 

« 

Scores 

t 

The t'hiUI was asked questions in j 

{ 

Rnqlish and he answered in English t 

10-9 

t 

. Ihe chilli was asked questions in t 

i 

English and he answered in t 

{ 

fnonosyl Ubles i 

1 

a - 7 

1 

, The child was asked questions in t 

I 

English and he answered in Hindi t 

1 

o* 

t 

CJi 

« 

. The child was asked questions in : 

1 

Hindi and he answered in Hindi ! 

• 

4 - 3 

1 

. The child was asked questions in i 

1 

Hindi and he answered in i 

1 

fflonosylladles in Hindi i 

t 

2 - 1 







^fflNDIX VI 


iN.TEamM schedule Esa parenis na hqoe EHuiRn^HruT, 


''■t't’t ,ts ESypred 

Attitude tn child rearing. 

Actual Handling. 

I'. Interpersonal Relations. 

). Parental Expectations, 
facilities Provided. 

Preparation of the child for the interview 


1 • attitude To, Child Rearino 


1 > 


You feel 
child should 
completely. 


that 

obey 


your Agree/Somewhat /Do not 
Agree Agree 


I i) You would give more importance 
to your son’s education than 
your daughters. 


Agree/Somewhat /Do not 
Agree Agree 


111 ) A girl's carreer is not as 
important as the boy's. 

’v) Your attending to the child's 
school work is very important 
you feel. 


Agree/Somewhat /Do not 
Agree Agree 

Agree/Somewhat /Do not 
Agree Agree 


' Play IS a waste of time. 


Agree/Somewhat /Do not 
Agree Agree 


You will accept your child’s 
suggestions. 


Agree/Somewhat /Do not 
Agree Agree 


isi You would accept any new 
changes in educating your 
child. 


Agree/Somewhat /Do not 
Agree Agree 


■ 111 ) It 15 the teacher's job to 
educate the child. 


Agree/Somewhat /Do not 
Agree Agree 


IX) You npill rrasnn out when 
want yuur child to 
something. 


you 

do Agree/Somewhat /Do not 
Agree Agree 




Ntui t>j 1 1 1 '.pend more money on 
toyv» <iru1 tu)ok<». 


Agree/Somewhat /Do not 
Agree Agree 


Ac tual Hand 1 1 nj;i_ 


•' Vou take final decisions regarding 

your child. Yes/Sometimes/Never 

I 1 I Vou dFT ide the type nf play for 

him,'hei . Yes/Sometimes/Never 


111 ) You compai'e your child with others. Yes/Bometimes/Nlever 

iv) Mhen he misbehaves you usually 

punish him. Yes/Sometimes/Never 

v) When he refuses to obey, you 

generally get it done by threat. Yes/Bometimes/Never 


'.'i’' You allow your child 
your behaviour. 

vii) He/she chooses the d 
when going out. 

Ill) You encourage your 
develop ways and beha 
to a boy or a girl. 

You encourage him to 
own . 

) You have to feed your 
1 1 m f' s . 


to question 

Yes/Sometimes/Never 

ess to wear 

Yes/Bometimes/Never 

child to 
lour typical 

Yes/Sometimes/Never 

ress on his 

Yes/Sometimes/Never 

hild at meal 

Yes/Sometimes/Never 


• i '■> 1 erpe r^vaona 1 


j- 


) 

1 1 ) 


You play with your child. 

Does he/she like to listen to music 


Yes/Sometimes/Never 
Ves/Sometimes/Never 


111 ) What does your 
play/to watch 
know 


child like best tO’' 
TV/Any otber/Don't 
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1 ' 

Wh a 1 

a r r> ft i 

5 interests. 

J ' 

What 

an; hi 

'•"i dislikes. 

v' 3 

What, 

C) a HU'S 

does he play 


' Does ht. prufpr to be alone or m 
yroup . 

^iii) Name T of his friends. 

Whom does he like Mama/Papa/Both 

■ ' \iiLi a] 1 e.^l tnyeiher. 


Ye s/Some times/Never 
Yes/Some times/Never 

Y es/Some times/Never 

Y es/Some times/Never 

Y ee/Sometimes/Never 

Y es/Sometimes/Neve r 
Yes/Sometimes/Never 


I o'rnfal f xp ri. 1, a1 ipn^j 


1 ' 

hir! voti look fnrwai'd to this 
chi id. 

Aqree/Bomewhat 

Agree 

/Do not 
Agree 

1 1 ' 

I'id von t'xpi'c, t an opposite 
sex ctiild. 

Agree/Somewhat 

Agree 

/Do not 
Agree 

'll' 

Arc you happy with the way 
he sppms to develop and 

p roy ress. 

Agree/Somewhat 

Agree 

/Do not 
Agree 

1 1 ' 

You qet annoyed when he 
constantly asks questions on 
puzzling issues. 

Agree/Somewhat 

Agree 

/Do not 
Agree 

) 

You stress on studies a lot. 

Agree/Somewhat 

Agree 

/Do not 
Agree 

• 1 ' 

Vou will develop him in co- 
curricular activities (sports 
drawing, music, dancing). 

Agree/Somewhat 

Agree 

/Do not 
Agree 

.11) 

You promise a reward for good 
behaviour. 

Agree/Somewhat 

Agree 

/Do not 
Agree 

1 1 

) You express joy over hia 
achievements and encourage 

him to do better. 

Agree/Somewhat 

Agree 

/Do not 
Agree 

1 X ) 

You support him even when he 
fails to achieve something. 

Agree/Somewhat 

Agree 

/Do not 
Agree 




sn 


Whdt Lie* you want him to 
heenmf' epeei f iea/h aven' t 

Jpc I d(Hj/^-,avG depends on the 
eh lid. 


‘J • Faciliti es P pov ided : - 


Does he 

have a table to himself 

2 

Dcm's he 

have a shelf to himself 

2 

Does he 

have a drawer to himself 

2 

lie 

have books to himself 

2 

Does he 

have toys to himself 

2 



10 

there 

T.V, 


Huw much 

does he watch ~ 2 hrs/more 

2/0 



1/0 

Whuh programmes - Children 

2 


Serials 

1 


All 

0 



6 

Did you take your child on holiday outside Bombay 

1 t yes 



1 'here, ■- 

Native place 

1 

- 

P 1 Ignmage 

2 

- 

Sight seeing/HilJ station 

3 



6 
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1 V 


HdV(> vou taken your child on outinQS 

/ rii.i 7 

PPiich 2 

nnuarium 2 

Muneum 2 

& 


Prep .trat ion af^ the child for the IntePVieui *- 

1 ) Did you prepare him in any special way for the interview? 
Ves/Nci 2/0 

If Ves - taught yourself 2 

sent him to another nuretry 2 


III) Did you teach him alphabets 2 

numbers 2 
names of things 2 
nursery rhymes 2 
Names of animals 2 


10 

till) Did you read aloud 

sometimes 

Regularly 







■' name Yh/No ? 
Address n 

Age 2 

2 



( 
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A PPfiN nix yii 


HAT I Nfi ‘.iJUALt 



£valuation ; 

f n T' t h fc' 
month a1 

August :0ctober :January: March : 

: * : : 
1st. UT:lst r.F i2nd UT : 2nd SE i 

f’CHSONAL 

Physical 

Development 

: : : : 

< t : t 

DATA 

General Health 

B 

: 1 : 1 


C 1 oan 1 mess 

: : 1 1 

Discipline 

t : t t 

MENTAL 

ARII TTIFQ 

Attention Span 

Observation 

I : t £ t 

• • s s t 

Curiosity 

: : c : t 


Memory 

Recept 1 V 1 ty 

Retention 

: : t i t 

£ £ £ £ C 

: : £ f t 

Recal1 

Leadership 

Qual 1 tles 

I : £ 1 t 

s : £ £ 1 

£ : £ 1 1 

SOCIAL 

Mixes Freely 

: : II 1 

bK I L1 n 

Speaks 

Free 1 y 

Cooperative 

; : II 1 

: : ft I 

£ £ II t 

FTRSONALITY 
TRAITS 

iCheerful 

IS : 1 1 

:Moody 

: : It 1 

iRestless 

it it t 

;Confident 

:Se1f-Re1iant 

j Generous 

it t : t 

: : ! s 1 

it : 1 > 
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vliV 


Si No,. - * ' 

SOUTH INDIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY 

I.. A. .jUIIIiaMAIJIAM noAll. i/iMUNRA. linMIlAY—10()0l‘l. 

PltONr : 47 27 68, 

rOHU Ul APPLICAKON lun ADMISSION TO KINDERGAnTEN 

« / w/o III /tinii niif ffunrmtt'p mliiiis \ um . 

n /,>, rnl,;t.„m ,t 

K (5 ni.m-. 5 .itiriic);i . 


Aclini*»*)ion Nuinhfr 


1 N.iiiii* III ilm In H,i| 

(III < .i|.ii il I I ir> 11 

/ I ■iPlifi i, N ini'i (/ ■ / 

t Hiilifliijii ' > • 

A II) f*iii nii* * t fjt* i t 


j) Pldci'Ol hirdi, / V..J ».f\. 


^ 1 . ( 1 . / V ; S 

1 )../ ix . . . n . 

(Il) !.tiX . I ’ . • 


(< llrMllh 

II) fi<i, V,i( f iiiniNiii 

11 ) Polifi Viii ( iiiiitiuii 
() 1 ri|il(* Atili<M'n 
H) B,C.G 

/. Il) N«ii}iii .utiJ Ill full III Ihf* 

Parciiit/Huurdmii 

|i) I <liiMiliofi.il (linililir .ilmus * 

c) Rosldeiiuo) dddress 

il) I l■lll|JJlUl|r Nti (if «iiiv) 

I ) Niiiiva pltiCM .idclriiss 


( } Nuiiibor (il Cliilrlron 
11) l( *n iiiiiilincr. iiniiMi nf the 

MiiiiinJ mill '.tiiiufiiii) 


d ' 11} Of I'lqjiiliciii ol llip hnthur/Qutirdiciii 
wilii rilfii'f’ .ulrJifiRi hi full luiil 
rpluphorir No (if ony) 

fcj) Om UllfrluMI III Hid iiuitluii wlllf Utlirii 
ntliJidSs IJ1 lull and lelaphone No (if iiiiv) 

U. MoiKhly Inrdinn nl Hanini / Giuircltnii 


'•(.(li) Oaiu of hiiiJi; Deio... ilK' Munth.../,*!.. Yp.ii 
(B irth Curilflrato. In oriQlnal to be atiariu d) 

Onto.. ..Cprtilirnte No ... 

(PtlJUUS AUttCll) 

Dote «••••••• • •« a »,»» 

Dolu . . . 

Daip . . .. 

I) Idthor ^ V. I 111 J* V ' 

•i) Moltior.. N,C 

.. fj . .1 .{ I , 


... Jt. Mr,. 


.... / . 


k.i t \ .t 

.’"i IV } :.... 

.■>! > 1 ../.. . 

. ..I 

. .■ /. ' ' . . /.L 

4.4*. ^ Jk .1^ a. I.l. f.* 4 k k 

, . .t.’U ,(. .'.ft ^ J 


... , V..I. .... .... 


I HEnnBY m glare that the abovementioned parti 
nil- IlOY/OlltL irA.S so lAH Ndl STlJDirO IN ANY SCHOOL 


7 . 

(fULARS ARB I 


ilLIf AND IMM 


t'hini: Uonih.JV 4(10 130 *. 
(Juirr ... 


., 

Slonetoie' ul Reinu/1 


Admitted in K. Ci ClrtB*! Jr.. 


Dtile of AdmlBRlnn.. 
ChonkecJ by 

I 

* 

BOO“I!l-«4 CP. 


■fe- 
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